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INTRODUCTION. 


These  volumes  embrace  a  period  of  above  a 
century,  beginning  with  the  government  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  whose  spirit  reigned  over 
France  long  after  his  decease,  and  prepared  the 
brilliancy  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  continuing 
through  the  miserable  years  of  the  old  age  of  that 
monarch,  with  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits;  and 
closing  with  the  death  of  the  great  king.  The 
times  referred  to  are  inexhaustible  in  history,  anec- 
dote, and  reflection;  and  the  work  might  have 
t>een  extended  to  many   more  volumes.     It  has 
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vign^,  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  ran  parallel  to  the  days 
of  James  L  and  bis  favourite^  Buckingham ;  to  the 
proposed  Spanish  match;  to  the  unfortunate  con- 
nexion of  Charles  L  with  France;  the  visits  of 
l^farj  de  Medicis  to  her  daughter  in  England; 
Henrietta-Maria's  return  to  France  after  the  tragical 
end  of  her  husband ;  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell; 
the  introduction^  after  the  Restoration^  of  the  worst 
description  of  foreigners,  both  men  and  women,  at 
the  court  of  Charles  IL,  ("  oit  il  n'y  avait  ni  foi  n 
loi  f)  and,  finalljy  the  expulsion  of  James  IL  and 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  whose  death  preceded 
that  of  Louis  XIV. 

Anything  like  a  history  of  society,  or  rather  the 
usages  of  society,  as  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
individuals,  could  not  be  put  together  in  England 
as  it  has  been  done  often  in  France ;  but  could  it 
be  so  reported  with  fidelity,  it  would  prove  the 
most  instructive  of  stories.  In  England  we  must 
look  at  what  was  the  existence  of  the  great  families 
residing  in  their  castles  and  manor-houses,  and  seek 
the  routine  of  life  at  Penshurst,  Wilton,  Uaddon, 
Bolsover,  and  Hatfield,  in  the  olden  time.  But 
this  could  never  be  undertaken  without  access  to 
the  private  letters  of  those  fiunilies. 
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Mr.  Lodge's  curious  Icltcns  called  "  Ulustra- 
tions  of  Briljsh  History,"  ending  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  make  us  better  acquainted  with  the  cot- 
ruption  in  politics,  the  family  cjuarrels,  the  magni- 
ficence and  the  meanness  of  our  ancestors,  their 
expenditure  and  their  debts, — in  fact,  with  their 
social  condition  generally, — than  all  the  composed 
books  in  the  world  could  possibly  do:  hut  the 
letters,  as  letters,  arc  ill  written,  and  what  raun- 
terers  in  reading  deem  tiresome.  Evelyn,  Pepys, 
and  Lord  Clarendon's  letters  are  as  stiff  and  formal 
as  the  old  fashioned  Dutch  gardens  of  the  time, 
with  ihiir  trees  cut  in  shajies  and  caned  hedge- 
rows :  but  the  persons,  the  letters,  the  houses,  and 
the  gardens  were  all  suited  to  each  other,  and 
adniirahtc  in  their  way. 

No  good  letter  WTitcrs  appeared  in  England 
until  the  days  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague.  This  was  a  full  century  after 
the  brilliant  days  of  French  letter-WTitiug.  One 
way  of  accounting  for  this  superiority  was,  the 
manner  in  which  the  French  women  passed  their 
time.  Neither  music  nor  painting  formed  pan 
uf  the  education  of  the  upper  ranks  in  France. 
Those   talents    were  lc!\  to  professional  [< 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  Ninon  de  PEnclos,  no 
person  is  ever  named  as  playing  on  any  instru- 
ment The  enormous  portion  of  time  this  absence 
of  what  we  call  accomplishments  gave  to  the 
French  women  was  passed  at  their  tapestry- 
frames;  and  every  lady  of  high  degree  had  a 
demoiselle  de  compagnie,  who  read  aloud  to  the 
indefatigable  workers. 

By  this  means  the  women  acquired  much  in- 
formation,— good  or  bad,  according  to  their  turn 
of  mind.  With  some  it  formed  the  style ;  and  the 
least  gifted  amongst  them  had  at  least  their  heads 
and  fingers  employed  on  their  work. 

This  passion  for  work  has  of  late  years  become 
universal  in  England ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
by  an  eminent  physician  in  great  practice,  that, 
since  its  introduction  into  society,  it  has  diminished 
the  cases  of  love-sick  damsels  by  one  hal£  These 
same  workers  in  silks  and  worsteds  would  have 
passed  their  days  in  idleness,  or  in  the  perusal  of 
sentimental  novels,  that  are  now  no  longer  read, 
and  therefore  no  longer  written,  for  want  of 
readers. 

The  natural  and  easy  style  of  French  corre- 
spondence is  also  accounted  for  by  the  constant 
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babit  of  dictating  the  letter,  and  its  being  wiittea 
by  some  young  person,  as  part  of  their  e<Iucaiioa> 
Tbe  Duchci<sc  de  Buurgognc  and  Madame  de 
Cajlus  perpetually  wrote  Madame  dc  Muintenon^ 
letters;  and  those  letters  more  resemble  conv 
BEtion  than  the  letters  written  by  herself. 

Many  of  the  ladies  of  rank  in  France  were  edu« 
cated  by  men  of  learning.  After  their  marriage 
BODie  of  them  passed  much  of  their  time  in  the 
church  ceremonies  of  Catholicism ;  some  with 
their  families,  others  in  the  great  world  or  at  courL 
Those  who  had  n  turn  for  reading  studied  the 
more  solid  parts  of  learning  in  the  I^tin  aulhori) 
or  church  divinity ;  others  cultivated  the  litem- 
turc  of  the  day,  (and  those  days  were  the  gloriooB 
days  of  Pascal,  Boesuct,  Comeille,  Racine  and 
Molierc  ;)  and  when  separated  from  their  families* 
these  persons  wrote  as  naturally  as  they  would 
have  conversed.  Tlic  grace  of  language,  the 
depth  of  thought,  and  the  knowledge  that  these 
studies  imparted,  can  readily  be  traced  in  the  let< 
tcTs  of  Madame  de  Si  vigni-,  Madame  de  Gngnan, 
Madame  de  Ma'mtcnon,  Madame  de  Villar«,  Ma< 
demoiselle  de  Scudery,  Madame  de  la  Fayette^, 
and  manv  others. 


THE  TIMES  AND  SOCIETY 


OF 


MADAME   DE    SEVIGNE. 


THE  CARDINAL  DE  RICHELIEU. 


Bora,  1585 ;  died,  1642. 


The  French  find  a  parallel  in  history  as  to  cha- 
racter,  means^  and  ends,  between  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  and  Napoleon,  as  they  do  between  De 
Retz  and  Talleyrand ;  but  the  likeness  is  stronger 
between  our  English  Wolsey  and  Richelieu.  Riche- 
lieu was  the  better  politician  and  the  worse  man  of 
the  two.  He  had  to  do  with  a  poor  weak  king ; 
Wolsey  had  a  tyrant  for  a  monarch,  and  when  his 
ambition  was  thwarted,  his  better  nature  rose 
from  the  ashes  of  his  hopes. 
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Richelieu  was  a  man 

"  Oran  unbounded  stomach,  everniDking 
Himself  witli  princes ;  one  that  by  suggestion 
Ty'd  all  tlie  kioigdoiii ;  sioioDy  was  fair  play. 
His  own  opinion  was  hb  law.  i'  ih*  presence 
He  would  My  untrulhs,  and  be  ever  double 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning;  he  was  nevei 
But  when  he  meanl  to  ruin,  pitiful ; 
His  promises  were,  as  he  llien  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  perforiaance,  as  he  tiow  is,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
Tlie  dergy  ill  example." 

As  the  faithful  Griffith  says  to  Catharine — 

"  May  it  please  your  highness 
To  bear  me  speak  hU  good,  now  ? 
This  Cardinal,  undoubtedly. 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour.     From  hiscmdle 
He  was  a  scholar; 

Exceeding  wise,  lair  spoken,  aud  persuading  ; 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  hini,  sweel  as  (ummet 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing 
He  was  most  princely." 

All  Shakspeare's  worst  characters  have  some 
claim  upon  our  kindly  regard;  so  Wolsey  has,  so 
has  Richelieu;  and  no  doubt  Sbakspeare  would 
have  seized  upoB  such  a  character  for  an  historical 
play.  Ambition,  that  scarlet  sin,  prompted  both 
Wolsey  and  Ricbclicti  to  remove  all  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  their  preferment. 
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Richelieu  drew  together  a  world  of  wealth  for  his 
own  ends,  ever  intent  on  personal  aggrandize- 
ment 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  found  out  the  power  of  his 
character  as  to  dramatic  effect,  and  has  made  an 
excellent  play  of  Richelieu,  but  not  quite  contented 
us.  We  criticize  the  difference  between  Shak- 
speare's  and  Schiller's  treating  a  character  that 
belongs  to  history,  and  his  management  of  the 
subject  Genius  is  truth,  and  not  embellish- 
ment ;  and  we  feel  the  want  of  Shakspeare's  lines 
of  truth,  written  in  gold  or  iron,  on  historical  sub- 
jects. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  has  made  Richelieu  a  patriot 
as  well  as  a  hero.     He  exclaims — 


*'  In  thy  unseen  and  abstract  majesty, 

My  France,  my  country,  I  have  bodied  forth 
A  thing  to  love.     What  are  these  robes  of  state, 
This  pomp,  this  palace  ?    Perishable  baubles  ! 
In  thb  world,  two  things  only  are  immortal — 
'  Fame  and  a  People/  " 

Another  passage  much  admired  is,  the  midnight 
soliloquy  in  the  Castle  of  Ruelle — too  long  to 
quote;  but  it  is  not  exactly  in  character  with 
the   Cardinal's  nightly  reflections.      Sir   Edward 
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Bulwer  has  given  him  a  great  heart  as  well  as  > 
powerful  intellect,  joined  to  the  subtlety  of  the 
consummate  statesman. 

The  dialogue  is  beautiful,  the  stage  effect  of  the 
play  is  admirably  managed,  and  the  interest  eu6- 
taiucd  to  the  end,  when  the  Cardinal  throws  off 
his  fox's  skin,  to  the  dismay  of  the  King  and  the 
courtiers,  and  rises  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to 
power  and  glory.  The  incident  u]M)n  which  lie 
phiy  closes  is  the  betrayal  of  the  treaty  i  a  feci  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  which  is  treated 
with  historic  truth. 

Aniiand  du  Plessis,  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  1565.  He  was  educated  for 
the  army,  and  passed  successively  from  the  col- 
leges of  Navarre  and  Liseux  to  the  Militarjr 
Academy;  but  the  destiny  of  bis  elder  brother 
controlled  his,  as  was  of^cn  the  case  in  Frnuce. 
His  brother,  already  Bishop  of  Luyon,  became  a 
monk,  and  it  was  represented  to  the  young  Ar- 
tnand  that  a  bishopric  which  had  belonged  to  his 
great  uncle  and  to  his  brother  ought  to  remain  in 
the  fiimity ;  he  accordingly  quitted  the  army  to 
study  theology  with  great  ardour. 
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His  youth  might  have  retarded  his  appoint- 
ments, but  he  went  to  Rome,  and  pronounced 
before  the  pope  a  Latin  oration,  which  no  longer 
allowed  of  his  being  thought  too  young.  He 
became  a  bishop  at  one  and  twenty,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  ecclesiastical  business,  till  the  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  m  1614,  when  the  Bishop  of  Lufon 
was  charged  to  become  the  bearer  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  clergy  to  the  King. 

He  complained  that  the  clergy  were  but  rarely 
called  to  the  councils  of  their  monarch ;  as  if  the 
honour  of  serving  God  made  them  unfit  to  serve 
the  king,  his  image  here  on  earth.  The  orator 
brought  forward  the  example  of  the  ancient  Druids, 
whom  the  Gauls  consulted  in  times  of  peril ;  he 
praised  the  prudence  of  the  king  in  leaving  the 
government  of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen 
Mother;  he  entreated  the  young  monarch  to  per- 
severe  in  this  wise  conduct,  and  to  add  to 
the  august  title  of  "  Reine-Mere,"  "  Mere  du 
Royaume."  Thus  Richelieu  boldly  opened  the 
road  to  fortune,  and  the  dignity  of  Almoner  to 
the  Queen  was  his  first  recompence. 

For  some  time  the  King  was  pleased  at  Riohe- 
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lieu's  moderating  the  possious  and  reEentmeuls  of     | 
his  mother;  but  when  he  followed  her  to  Blois,     ' 
Louis,  doubting  his  good  offices,  sent  him  to  his 
diocese,  and  afterwards  banished  him  to  the  Pope's 
dominions  at  Avignon. 

Richelieu  now  took  to  his  pen,  and  wrote  his 
work  called  "  La  Perfection  du  Chretien."  Two 
j'ears  thus  passed,  and  Marie  de  Medicis  managed 
that  the  Duke  d'Epemon,  who  was  in  rebellion 
against  the  King,  should  carry  her  off  from  the 
Castle  of  Blois.  The  King's  minister,  the  Duke  de 
Lujnes,  became  uneasy  at  the  turn  matters  were 
taking,  and  PtTe  Joseph  reminded  bim  that  the 
only  person  who  could  ap^>ease  Marie  de  MedJcis 
was  in  exile  at  Avignon. 

Hichelieu  was  accordingly  summoned ;  but,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  Queen,  be  advised  her  re- 
lying solely  on  those  faithful  servants  who  had 
brought  her  out  of  captivity.  She  wished  to 
name  him  her  chaiicellor,  but  be  declined,  «nd 
his  political  sagacity  made  him  wait  till  division 
had  broken  forth  amongst  all  parties;  and,  faith- 
ful to  a  system  of  management  of  the  King,  the 
Queen,   and   the  favourite  de  Luynes,  be  never 
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rested  till  he  had  brought  about  peace,  and  a  mar- 
riage between  his  niece  and  the  nephew  of  de 
Luynes. 

-  After  the  death  of  the  Conn^table  de  Luynes, 
in  1622,  Richelieu  became  Cardinal.  He  went  to 
place  his  new  honours  at  the  feet  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,  and  said  to  her — ^^  The  purple  honours 
I  owe  your  majesty  will  always  make  me  remember 
the  vows  I  have  made  to  spend  my  blood  in  your 
majesty's  service." 

The  Queen,  after  de  Luynes's  death,  was 
admitted  to  the  council — an  advantage  denied  to 
Richelieu.  On  the  Queen  remonstrating,  Louis 
explained  himself  thus  on  the  subject : — ^^  I  know 
him  better  than  you  do ;  he  is  a  man  of  unbounded 
ambition." 

At  last  Richelieu's  perseverance  got  the  better ; 
and  he  was  admitted  to  the  council  on  certain 
conditions.  But  when  thus  at  the  summit  of  his 
hopes,  he  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  bad 
health,  and  only  put  himself  forward  on  the  King's 
positive  order.  He  then  gradually  felt  his  strength, 
resigned  his  bishopric,  and  was  expected  modestly 
to  take  his  place  at  the  council-board;  but  when 
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there,  he  behaved  as  one  who  has  neither  colleagues 

nor  equals. 

"  Wiih  gia»e 
AipiM  be  n»e,  uid  io  his  rising  teem'd 
A  pilUr  of  EWe."  * 

An  and  every  one  gave  mv  before  bis  ttiong 
will,  under  which  the  King  and  the  kingdom  bent 
during  eighteen  succeeding  years.  In  Tarioos 
affairs  he  shewed  his  wisdom  and  judgment ;  and 
the  miserable  private  position  in  which  Louis  XIII. 
stood,  wounded  in  all  his  dearest  affections,  made 
him  see  in  Richelieu  a  safeguard  a^nst  the  do- 
mestic perils  of  treason  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded from  the  conspiracies  of  his  own  family. 

The  life  of  the  Cardinal  was  now  often  menaced 
with  assassination.  After  the  conspiracy  uf  Ch^ 
lais,  a  guard  was  attached  to  his  person,  which  was 
gradually  augmented  to  a  retinue  of  foot  and 
horse. 

Some  months  after  this  conspiracy,  BicheKeu 
wrote  to  tlie  King  and  asked  leave  to  retire.  It 
wati  then  that  Louis  sent  to  the  Cardinal  that 
most  flattering  of  letters  that  ever  was  penned  from 
a  sovereign.  "Do  not  fear  calumny,"  said  the 
monarch,  "  it  cannot  be  avoided  at  courts.    I  know 
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opinions;  and  I  have  always  put  you  on  your 
guard  against  those  who  were  envious  of  you,  and 
I  shall  never  know  of  any  enemy  without  letting 
you  hear  of  it"  The  letter  ended  with  protes- 
tations of  attachment: — ^^Be  assured  that  I  can 
never  give  you  up.  The  Queen,  my  mother^ 
says  the  same ;  believe  that  to  you  I  can 
never  change,  and  that  I  shall  be  your  second 
in  defending  you  firom  all  attacks  made  upon 
you." 

One  of  Richelieu's  maxims  was  never  to  let  a 
&ult  go  unpunished ; — but  in  order  to  deceive  the 
world,  he  sometimes  adopted  sentiments  of  mild- 
ness. 

One  of  the  dreams  of  Richelieu's  early  life  had 
been  the  lowering  of  the  Huguenots  in  their  strong 
hold  of  La  Rochelle.  The  English  attacked  the 
Island  of  Rhe,  and  the  Cardinal's  fertile  genius 
appeared  in  a  new  light,  taking  upon  himself  the 
command  of  the  siege.  To  render  the  blockade 
effectual,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  up  the  port,  and 
the  officers  in  the  French  service  could  devise  no 
means  of  doing  this.  Richelieu  took  council  from 
his  classical  reading;    and  having  learned  how 
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Alexander  the  Great  reduced  Tyre,  he  determmed 
upon  erecting  a  mound,  which  one  night's  storm 
destroyed.  He  persevered,  however ;  he  personally 
encour^ed  the  workmen ;  the  harbour  was  blocked 
up,  the  Cardinal  triumphed,  and  La  Roehclle  was 
taken.  He  thus  accouipUahed  the  great  political 
object  of  doing  away  with  the  last  rampart  of  the 
Proteslant  party  in  France. 

Richelieu  behaved  with  moderation  tothellugue- 
nots;  contenting  himself  with  a  triumph  over  his 
hated  enemy,  Buckingham,  and  with  having  taken 
the  command  over  the  heads  of  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
lesme,  the  marshals  uf  France,  and  tlie  army. 

The  siege  over,  the  King  acknowledged,  by  a 
proclamation,  that  he  bad  taken  La  RocheUe  hy 
the  advice,  singular  prudence,  vigilance,  and  labo- 
rious service  of  his  cousin,  the  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu.  He  was  then  proclaimed  hy  letters  p&Icnt 
prime  minister,  and  his  exploits  against  the  heretics 
procured  from  the  Pope  a  cardinal's  hat  for  his 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons. 

Ailer  a  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy,  where 
Louis  XUL  went  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Duke 
de    Nevers  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua,   the    King 
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quelled  the  Protestants  in  the  south  of  France.  In 
December^  1629,  the  Cardinal  went  to  Italy  at  the 
head  of  the  troops.  The  memoirs  of  the  times 
describe  him  in  armour,  with  a  sword  by  his  side, 
and  encouraging  Louis  to  shew  himself  amongst 
his  soldiers. 

The  King  became  master  of  Pignerol,  and  of 
the  states  in  Savoy ;  but  the  plague  raged,  and,  on 
his  return,  he  was  attacked  with  illness  at  Lyons. 
Here  Marie  de  Medicis  and  Anne  of  Austria 
united  in  prevailing  on  the  dying  monarch  to  give 
up  the  Cardinal,  who  was  absent  with  the  army; 
this  Louis  promised  to  do,  whenever  the  war  in 
Italy  should  be  terminated. 

Meanwhile  the  courtiers  deliberated  how  to  get 
rid  of  Richelieu  altogether.  The  Mareschal  de 
Marillac  proposed  to  assassinate  him,  the  Duke  de 
Guise  would  have  him  exiled,  and  the  Mareschal 
de  Bassompiere  wished  to  confine  him  for  life.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  each  of  these  propositions  fell 
back  upon  their  respective  authors,  so  that  each 
had  the  fate  reserved  for  the  object  of  their 
hatred. 

The  King  recovered,  and  went  to  Paris  with 
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Richelieu.  He  pressed  tbe  Cardioal  to  reconcile 
himself  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  to  which  end  the 
Cardinal  used  all  his  address,  but  in  Tain. 

Peace  was  now  made  with  Italy,  and  the  weak 
monarch  was  summoned  by  the  two  Queens  to 
perform  his  promise  of  parting  with  his  minister. 
On  his  knees  did  Louis  ask  the  pardon  of  Richelieu 
from  his  imperious  mother. 

One  day,  after  a  scene  of  this  kind,  Marie  de 
Medicts  shut  herself  up  with  the  King,  to  attempt 
another  trial  to  attain  her  wish  of  getting  rid  of 
Richelieu.  Tbe  minister  felt  the  danger  of  leaving 
the  King  to  himself,  or  to  hb  mother's  sugges- 
tions; he  tried  to  penetrate  into  the  room  where 
the  King  and  Queen  were,  but  finding  every 
avenue  closed  against  him,  he  remembered  an  en- 
trance from  a  private  chapel,  whence  a  door  had 
been  left  open,  and  thus  introduced  himself  into 
the  royal  presence. 

Tbe  Queen  reproached  the  Cardinal  in  all  the 
terms  with  which  rage  and  passion  can  inspire  » 
woman.  She  appealed  to  ber  son's  feelings,  and, 
in  floods  of  tears,  asked  him  if  he  was  unnatural 
enough  to  prefer  a  servant  to  his  own  mother? 
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Louis^  perplexed,  left  her  to  hide  his  indecision  at 
his  hunting-lodge  at  Versailles.  Hie  Cardinal 
thought  himself  lost ;  his  efiects  were  packing  up, 
and  he  intended  to  go  to  Havre,  and  Marie  de 
Medids  in  a  fidse  security  triumphed  at  the  Lux« 
embourg.  A  fitvourite  undertook  to  save  Riche* 
lieu,  in  suggesting  to  Louis  the  idea  of  one  more 
explanation  before  parting  for  ever. 

The  Cardinal  went  to  YersailleSy  and  regained, 
in  that  interview,  the  ascendancy  of  a  strong  mind 
over  a  weak  one.  Marie  de  Medicis  ever  after 
pretended  that  she  should  have  got  the  better  had 
she  that  day  locked  a  door,  and  afterwards  followed 
her  son  to  Versailles.  That  day,  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1630,  was  named  ^^La  Joum6e  des  Dupes:'' 
the  number  of  them  was  considerable. 

The  restoration  of  Richelieu  to  power  was  sig- 
nalised by  many  violent  measures.  The  keeper  of 
the  seals,  Marillac,  a  magistrate  of  irreproachable 
conduct,  was  sent  into  exile,  where  he  died ;  his 
brother,  a  marshal  of  France,  and  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  the  army  of  Italy,  was  arrested ;  the  Mare- 
schal  de  Bassompiere,  a  great  general,  and  beloved 
by  Louis,  began  his  abode  of  twelve  years  in  the 
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Bastile,  and  many  of  the  courtiers  emigrated  to 
foreign  countries. 

Marie  de  Medieis,  violent  and  passionate  in  oil 
her  feelings,  was  watched  by  the  Cardinal,  and  her 
slightest  words  reported.  The  Cardinal  kept  a 
journal  of  the  sayings  and  reports  he  gathered,  by 
the  means  of  his  friends  or  his  spies.  These  notes, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  have  passed  to  posterity 
under  the  name  of"  "  Journal  kept  during  a  great 
Storm  at  Court,"  They  form  an  odious  model  of 
those  secret  police  reports  which  some  continental 
governments  have  since  encouraged,  and  which 
have  been  the  source  of  so  much  falsehood  and 
perfidy. 

False  appearances  of  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Cardinal  and  the  Queen  now  flattered  the 
King.  lie  saw  his  mother  take  her  place  at  the 
council-board  with  joy  ;  but  Marie  de  Mediciswasa 
Florentine  and  an  Italian ;  she  meditated  vengeancei 
and,  owing  to  her  counsels,  Gaston,  the  Kin^s 
brother,  went  off  to  Spain. 

Afler  this  event,  Louis  was  con\'inccd  that  hii 
mother's  presence  in  the  capital  and  at  the  coimcil- 
boord  was  incoinpatible  with  public  tranquillilyi 
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and  it  was  managed  that  the  King  should  leave 
her  suddenly  at  Compidgne,  under  the  care  of  the 
Mareschal  d'Estrees.  In  the  utmost  consternation 
at  this  sudden  abandonment,  she  refused  all  terms, 
and  after  a  melancholy  abode  of  four  months  at 
Compiegne,  she  left  France,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  her  days  in  regrettmg  having  done  so. 

Marie  de  Medicis  being  now  out  of  France, 
Richelieu  reigned  sole  arbiter  of  power.  Louis  said 
of  him,  when  the  deputies  were  sent  from  parlia- 
ment, '^  Quiconque  m'aimera,  I'aimera."  But  the 
trial  and  death  of  the  Mareschal  de  MariUac,  a  man 
whose  services  to  the  nation  were  of  forty  years 
standing,  excited  the  most  general  indignation :  he 
was  taken  from  the  head  of  the  army,  tried  in 
the  Cardinal's  own  hall  in  the  Castle  of  Ruelle, 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed  in  the  Place 
de  Grfeve. 

In  another  six  months  the  Duke  de  Montmorency, 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  the  gallant  descendant 
of  five  constables  of  France,  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold. He  had  been  the  friend  and  supporter  of 
Richelieu;  but  cruel  policy  determined  that  he 
should  die,  and  the  Cardinal's  severity  increased 
daily.     Now  indeed  did  he  justify  the  character 
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he  once  gave  of  himself,  speaking  to  the  Maniuis 
de  la  Vieiivillc :  "  Je  n'ose  rlen  entrcpreodrc  Bane 
y  avoir  bien  pense,  mais  qwaiid  une  fois  j'ai  pris 
ma  resoliiliun,  je  vais  il  mon  but,  je  rcnversc  lout, 
je  fauche  tout,  et  cnsuite  je  couvre  tout  de  ma 
soutane  rouge," 

But  the  great  ambition  of  Richeheu's  policy  had 
always  been  to  lower  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
fortune  of  war  having  gone  against  him,  the  foreign 
troops  penetrated  into  Picardy,  and  Paris  was  in  a 
slate  of  alarm.  A  general  cry  was  riused  against 
Richelieu,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  retire :  but 
this  time  Perc  Joseph  saved  him,  and  by  his 
intrigues  contrived  that  the  public  disasters  should 
be  attributed  to  the  cowardice  of  the  governors  of 
the  town.  The  governors  fled,  and  a  price  was  put 
on  their  heads.  The  French  princes  now  leagued 
together  lo  assoasinnte  Richelieu,  and  it  would  have 
been  all  over  with  the  Cardinal  had  not  Gaston 
held  back  from  the  crime  of  murder. 

Uichelicii,  in  his  literary  character,  was  jealous 
of  the  pniise  of  authorship.  He  gave  a  pension  to 
('omeillc;  but  afterwards  <iunrrcllfd  with  him, 
and  after  many  scenes  of  jealousy  of  his  poetical 
talents,  ended  in  being  reconciled  to  him. 
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Richelieu  instituted  the  French  Academy,  built 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Palais  Cardinal  (now  Palais 
Royal),  and  turned  the  old  Chateau  du  Plessis  into 
a  residence  as  magnificent  as  any  royal  abode. 

The  King,  whose  religious  sentiments  made 
him  but  little  alive  to  the  seductions  of  beauty, 
was  taken  with  the  grace  and  virtue  of  Mdlle.  de 
la  Fayette.  She  hated  Richelieu ;  and  the  Car- 
dinal tried  to  gain  over  the  ELing's  confessor,  and 
hasten  the  profession  of  this  young  girl,  which  had 
been  the  project  of  years.  But  Pere  Caussin 
was  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  a  religious  mind 
over  that  of  Louis  might  work  for  his  good,  and 
he  wished  Mdlle.  de  la  Fayette  to  remain  at 
court 

The  combat  between  the  minister  and  the  con- 
fessor did  not  last  long,  and  Mdlle.  de  la  Fayette's 
confidential  intercourse  with  Louis  ended  in  a 
"  lettre  de  cachet"  The  Jesuit  himself  was  sent 
to  Rhennes,  and  his  superiors  were  invited  to 
employ  his  talents  in  a  mission  to  Canada. 

Another  confessor  resisted  longer;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  the  King's  sbter,  refiised  to  let 
him  go ;  but  the  Cardinal  insisted,  and  he  ended 
his  days  in  a  fortress. 
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When  Richelieu  -wUhed  a  thiag,  the  meuis 
troubled  him  but  little.  He  shut  up  the  SardiDiao 
minifiter,  the  Comte  d'Aglic,  in  ihc  Cb&lcau  de 
Vinccnncs,  as  he  also  did  M.  de  St.  Cyran  for  hii 
religious  opinions;  ivhich  last  occasioned  great 
indignation  amongst  all  well-disposed  persons. 

The  Spanish  General  De  Wert  was  at  tliat  time 
a  prisoner  on  his  parole  at  Paris.  Cardinal  Kiche~ 
lieu  invited  him  to  a  Eupcrb  ballet  which  he  gave : 
when  in  conversation  with  the  Spaniard,  he  asked 
him  what  he  considered  the  most  marvellous  sight 
he  bad  seen,  to  which  the  other  replied,  "  To  see 
i6  the  dominions  of  his  very  Christian  majesty 
bishops  amusing  themselves  at  theatres,  while  sainl^ 
languish  in  prisons." 

In  some  instances  Richelieu  lived  to  regret  the 
consequences  of  his  intrigues:  he  excited  Wall- 
stein  to  rebel,  and  Ferdinimd  to  imgcr.  Four  yean 
after,  Wallstein  *  was  assassinated,  which  made  a 
great  impression  on  Richelieu,  who  found  many 
points  of  comparison  between  Louis  and  Ferdi- 
nand, Wallstein  and  himself.  In  hie  memoirs,  he 
breaks  into  an  Anathema  on  "  la  misdre  de  cotte 

•  Wnlliicin,  Duk«  of  I'riedUnd,  assutinKltd  *l  Uign,  1r 
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vie,"  where  jealous  and  timid  royalty  crosses  great 
and  brilliant  services.  He  entirely  forgot  that  he 
had  himself  much  contributed  to  the  breaking 
out  of  these  jealousies  between  the  Emperor  and 
Wallstein. 

All  great  foreign  statesmen  have  been  super- 
stitious; so  was  WaUstein,  so  was  Napoleon,  so 
was  Richelieu.  One  of  the  reflections  he  makes  in 
his  Memoirs  has  been  thus  rendered  into  verse : — 

*'  Chance  maket  half  my  greatness.    I  was  born 
Beneath  the  aspect  of  a  bright-eyed  star. 
And  my  triumphant  adamant  of  soul 
Is  but  the  iix'd  persuasion  of  success.** 

Determined  on  the  marriage  between  Charles 
the  First  and  Henrietta-Maria,  a  menace  from 
Richelieu  hastened  the  slowly-wrtmg  dispensation 
from  Rome.  Buckingham^  then  appeared  at  the 
court  of  France,  in  all  the  glory  of  good  looks  and 
magnificent  attire.  To  the  women  he  seemed  a 
degree  above  a  mortal ;  and  there  is  a  specimen  of 
a  love-letter,  after  his  return  to  England,  in  a 
state  despatch  from  the  Earl  of  Hollandf  to  Buck- 

•  George  ViUiers,  1st  Duke  of  Buckingham,  stabbed  at 
Portsmouth  in  1628. 

t  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  who  suffered  death  on  the 
scaffold  in  1649. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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ingham,  very  curious.  Mixed  up  with  elate  affatn 
are  tbe  liieroglypliics  of  luvc  ;  a  crown  designates 
the  King  of  France,  a  heart  the  lady,  and  an  an- 
chor Bucltingham,  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 

Buckingham  was  a  hero  in  romance,  and  by  no 
means  a  disappointed  lover ;  but  his  double  rival 
in  love  and  politics,  the  Cardinal,  kept  on  him  an 
eye  whose  glances  were  poniards.  Hume  says 
that  the  causes  of  this  war  witli  France  were  in- 
credible, and  describes  Buckingham  as  having 
both  English  familiarity  and  French  levityj  two 
most  offensive  qualities  in  an  ambassador ;  was  it 
then  surprising  that  a  good  liatred  was  established 
between  the  two  ministers  'i 

In  after-limes,  Kiehelicu  influenced  the  fortunes 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles.  Uis  political  system, 
like  that  of  Napoleon,  was  to  form  an  invisible 
alliance  with  the  diaatfcctcd  of  every  govcmmcDl. 
That  Charles  expressed  a  high  admiration  of  bia 
enemy  Richchcu,  in  his  quality  of  prime  minister, 
is  evident  from  hia  rebuke  lo  Hcnrietta-Maiia,  on 
her  once  rejoicing  at  the  supposed  removal  of  the 
Cardinal  from  power;  and  that  Charles  himself  fell 
a  victim  to  strong  measures  in  n  weak  govemmeDt, 
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was  perhaps  owing  to  that  same  admiration  of 
Richelieu. 

It  is  certain  that  Olivarez*  also  was  daszled  by 
the  abilities  of  his  enemy,  Richelieu ;  but  Richelieu 
lived  to  regpret  the  increasing  bad  fortunes  of 
Charles,  and  to  see  the  catastrophe  of  Strafford  f 
Tery  much  brought  on  by  his  intrigues  with  the 
Puritans  in  Scotland. 

Richelieu  could  never  obtain  forgiveness  from 
Anne  of  Austria;  and  his  vani^  was  wounded  at  the 
detestation  of  a  young  and  handsome  queen.  His 
unceasing  persecution  of  her  was  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  declaration  of  love  which  he  once 
made  her,  which  she  resented.  He  intercepted 
her  letters  to  Spain ;  and  when  she  retired  to  an 
apartment  she  had  in  the  monastery  of  the  Val  de 
Grace,  he  sent  thither  the  chancellor  and  the 
archbishop,  who  broke  open  her  oratory,  seized 

*  The  Coant-Duke  Olivarez,  prime  minister  of  Spain  to 
Philip  IV.  He  died  (as  his  historian  relates)  of  the  illness  of 
which  disjpraced  ministers  die,  at  Tbro,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  in  1643*  Richelieu,  Buckingham,  and  Olivarez  bated, 
and  were  alternately  in  league  against  each  other. 

t  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  fell  on  the  scaffold 
in  May,  1641,  the  year  previous  to  the  death  of  Richelieu. 
He  was  tried  by  his  peers,  and  his  defence  was  worthy  of  his 
life. 
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her  papers,  questioned  the  nuns,  and  banished  the 
abbess.  Ricbelieu  spared  her  neither  pubUcity  our 
ceremony.  "  What  a  way  of  being  loved  1"  says 
Madame  de  Matlevillc,  who  tells  the  story.  Yet 
the  horror  Anne  of  Austria  bad  of  being  sent 
back  to  Spain  was  so  great,  that  she  cried  out  on 
this  occasion,  "  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  how  good 
you  are  1"  Another  victim  of  his  power,  Muric  dc 
Medicis,  the  widow  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  mother 
of  Loub  XIII..  pour  and  in  exile,  died  accusing 
Richelieu. 

The  Cardinal  placed  Cinq-Mars  about  the 
King,  who  rapidly  increased  in  favour.  Two  lac- 
lions  existed  at  court — the  Cardinolists  and  the 
Royalists,  with  Cinq-Mars  at  their  head.  But 
Kichelieu  was  on  the  watch.  ' 

The  Count  was  then  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
a  situation  favourable  for  an  intercourse  with 
S{>a!ii ;  and  the  Cardinal  had  the  good  fortune  to 
surprise  one  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Royalists,  and 
to  seize  a  treaty  concluded  betivcen  them  and  thr 
enemies  of  France.  He  repaired  to  Louis,  and 
forced  from  him  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the 
criminals ;  and  in  consequence,  Cinq-Mafs  «tid 
De  Thou  perished  on  the  scaSbld. 
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But  the  CardmallB  end  was  approaching.  He 
was  carried  from  Lyons  to  Paris  in  a  sort  of  room, 
by  eighteen  guards,  who  marched  bareheaded. 
The  gates  of  the  cities  through  which  he  was  to 
pass  being  too  narrow  to  'admit  this  equipage,  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  walls  for  that  purpose. 

Five  months  after  the  death  of  Cinq^Mars, 
Richelieu  died.  It  was  the  end  of  1642.  No 
abatement  of  his  pride  marked  his  last  moments^ 
He  recommended  Mazarin  to  the  King,  and  saw 
approaching  death  with  the  same  calm  he  was 
accustomed  to  give  to  his  ordinary  occupations. 

He  received  the  sacrament,  saying,  "  Here  is 
my  God  and  my  Lord ;  I  protest  before  him  that, 
in  all  I  have  undertaken,  I  have  always  kept  in 
view  the  good  of  religion  and  the  good  of  the 
kingdom."  When  he  was  asked  whether  he  for- 
gave his  enemies,  his  answer  was,  "  I  have  no 
enemies  but  those  of  the  state."  The  princes  and 
grandees  crowded  his  apartment.  Some  were 
edified  by  his  piety ;  others  were  horrified,  feeling 
that  his  secturity  was  full  of  fearful  illusion. 

When  Richelieu  was  dead,  the  poor  weak  King 
contented  himself  with  saying,  **  Voilll  un  grand 
politique  mort"    The  funeral  honours  rendered 
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to  him  were  as  magnilicciit  as  his  life  had  been: 
but  the  people  lighted  bonfires  with  joy. 

The  King  was  amongst  his  legatees,  and  ac- 
cepted a  million  and  a  half  in  specie,  and  the 
Palais  Cardinal  and  the  furniture. 

Never  had  a  minister  created  so  many  means  of 
economy  as  Rtchelieii.  He  arranged  his  expenses 
every  wcelc  with  his  maitre-dTiotel ;  his  table,  bis 
equipage,  and  every  arrangement  of  hia  household, 
were  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  than  tlie  King's. 
But  the  cost  of  all  tins  luxurj'  did  not  fall  entirely 
on  the  state,  for  the  Cardinal  was  General  of  three 
of  the  richest  of  the  monastic  orders. 

Even  when  lus  health  was  bad,  Richelieu  was 
indefatigable  at  work.  He  used  to  go  to  bed  at 
eleven,  then  awake  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
■nd  dictate  or  write.  At  six  he  slept  again  for 
nn  hour  or  two. 

Richelieu  well  knew  the  value  of  pleasing  i» 
manner  and  address;  he  could  command  his 
countenance  to  an  astotiisbini;  degree,  and  when 
Apparently  sunk  in  pain,  and  half  dead,  be  would 
in  an  instant  afterwards  rise  from  his  arm-cbur 
guy  and  annising. 

Marie  de  Mcdtcis   nscd  to   say  Richelieu  had 
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tears  at  command.  He  received  every  one  with 
studied  politeness,  holding  out  his  hand  affec- 
tionately to  some  who  came  to  speak  to  him ;  and, 
when  he  intended  to  gain  them  over,  he  spared 
neither  praises  nor  flattery.  He  was  ansdous  to  be 
of  use  to  those  who  shewed  him  attachment,  and 
his  word  was  inviolable.  His  servants  looked  on 
him  as  the  best  of  masters,  and  he  recompensed 
them  liberally. 

Richelieu  was  said  to  have  been  the  lover  of  the 
Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  and  of  the  famous  Marion 
de  I'Orme;  but  the  truth  of  these  reports  was 
never  ascertained.  To  justify  the  "  inconvenance" 
of  his  military  exploits,  he  associated  with  himself 
several  ecclesiastics;  and,  at  the  siege  of  La  Ro- 
chelle,  bishops  and  abbes  were  seen  in  numbers 
directing  the  works.  He  made  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourdeaux  an  admiral,  and  sent  Pere  Joseph  to 
discuss  the  plan  of  the  campaign  with  the  Duke  of 
Weimar. 

The  memory  of  Richelieu  protected  the  regency 
of  Anne  of  Austria  better  than  the  Italian  finesse 
of  Mazarin,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  glory  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 


PERE  JOeEPH. 


PERE     JOSEPH. 

Born,  ir,7T;  died,  1G38. 

Tub  terrible  Pere  Joseph,  that  most  intriguing 
and  atiduciouE  of  monks,  was  the  atteudaot  spirit 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  He  was  the  son  of 
Lecierc  an  Tremblay,  of  Anjoii,  and  some  years 
older  than  hifi  patron.  He  was  dislioguislied  fur 
bis  learning,  had  travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy ; 
made  a  campaign ;  and  had  been  at  the  siege  of 
Amiviis.  All  at  once  he  quitted  the  army,  be- 
came a  capuchin,  and  entered  into  a  controversy 
with  the  (Jalvinists.  Seventeen  years  alterwards 
he  was  kno»-n  in  tlie  world  as  the  friend  of  Riche- 
lieu, and  the  abettor  of  hb  schemes. 

Pope  Paul  V.  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  capacity 
of  Pi-re  Joseph.  Richelieu  made  use  of  his  in- 
triguing spirit  on  all  occasions;  he  was  by  turn 
politii'tan,  missionary,  and  counJer. 

Ptrc  Joseph  appenred  in  the  military*  (^rations 
of  the  si^e  of  La  Ruchelle.  When  he  returned 
to  his  cell,  the  monk  was  occupied  in  unison  with 
Kiobelicu's  amhitiotis  jirojecUf.     He  was  a  kind  of 
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familiar  spirit,   and  served    him    equally   in   his* 
virtaes,  his  vices,  and  his  passions. 

The  principal  persons  of  the  kingdom  saw  them- 
selves obliged  to  please  "  I'Eminence  Grise,"  (as  he 
was  called,)  if  diey  did  not  choose  to  displease 
Richelieu.  Brulart,  who  had  him  for  a  second  in 
conducting  the  n^otiation  in  1630  with  the 
Emperor  at  Ratisbon,  said  that  he  had  nothing  of 
his  profession  but  the  dress,  and  nothing  of  a 
Christian  but  the  name. 

There  is  a  stoiy  of  him,  that  an  officer  whom  he 
had  sent  on  an  expedition,  moved  by  his  conscience 
at  the  orders  he  had  received,  returned  for  further 
explanation,  and  found  the  capuchin  saying  mass. 
He  approached,  and  whispered,  **  Mais,  mon  Pere, 
should  these  persons  defend  themselves  ?^ — *^  Qu'on 
tae  tout ;"  answered  Pere  Joseph,  continuing  his 
devotions. 

Pere  Joseph  knew  so  well  the  ideas  and  views 
of  the  Cardinal,  that  he  had  no  occasion  for  orders 
how  to  act ;  his  object  was  to  deceive  the  whole 
worid  besides,  and  his  audacious  genius  often 
mastered  the  policy  of  Richelieu.  Their  friend* 
ship  was  sincere,  and  their  interests  brought  them 
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together;  but  their  conversations  were  often 
bitter. 

Pere  Joseph  refused  a  bishopric,  and  died  a  dis- 
appointed man  that  the  Pope  had  not  made  him  a 
cardinaL  When  he  was  dying,  Richelieu  was  occu- 
pied in  care  and  attendance  on  his  firiend  to  the 
last  moments  of  his  life ;  and  after  his  death,  fre- 
quently said  that,  in  losing  him,  he  had  lost  his 
right  hand. 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  by  Richelieu's  orders, 
attended  his  magnificent  funeral ;  and  he  had  two 
funeral  orations  preached  in  his  praise.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  capuchins,  where, 
before  the  French  Revolution,  a  long  Latin  epi- 
taph might  be  read  on  his  tomb. 


BOIS-ROBERT. 

Born,  1592;  died,  1662. 

Bois-RoBSBT,  the  most  agreeable  man  of  his 
day,  and,  as  he  said  of  himself  ''  Un  grand  dupeur 
d'oreilles,"  was  a  celebrated  wit,  and  another  dear 
friend  of  Richelieu.     He  was  an  excellent  mimic, 
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toM  the  news  of  die  (lay  in  tke  most  entertaining 
manner ;  made  old  stories  young  again ;  and  be- 
came 00  necessary  to  the  Cardinal,  that  Citois,  his 
physician,  used  to  say :  '^  Monseigneur,  we  will  do 
sll  we  can  for  your  health ;  but  all  our  drugs  are 
nselesSy  if  you  do  not  add  some  Bois-Robert." 

Once,  when  Bois-Robert  was  in  disgrace  with 
Richelieti,  the  French  Academy  asked  for  his  recal, 
which  was  managed  by  Monsieur  Citois  writing  at 
the  bottom  of  his  prescription  for  Richelieu—- 
*•  Recipe— Bois-Robert  "-—which  succeeded 

Bois-Robert  was  all  through  his  life  much 
tormented  by  his  family  applying  to  him  to  ask  for 
places  and  pensions;  and  he  wrote  some  verses, 
which  begin — 

''  Melchis^dech  ^toit  un  heureux  homme, 
£t  son  bonheur  est  I'obj^t  de  mes  vceux, 
Car  11  n'avoit  ni  fibres  ni  neveux." 

These  verses  have  since  been  made  the  foundation 
for  an  excellent  comedy  on  the  French  stage. 


A.v  event  thai  happened  in  society  first  pro- 
duced ibe  dramatic  talent  of  Le  Grand  Comeille. 
A  young  man  went  with  a  friend  to  visit  a  young 
lady  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  The  new-comer 
pleasing  more  than  the  lover,  be  established  a 
passion  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Comeille  founded  his  comedy  of  Mtlite  upon  this 
adventure,  which  was  acted  with  success,  and  fol- 
lowed by  many  others.  Still  nothing  atinnuaced  the 
Etupendous  genius  of  Corneille,  the  great  dramatic 
poet  of  France.  These  plays  are  but  weak  attempts 
of  a  talent  which  followed,  instead  of  leading,  the 
taste  of  the  times.  But  to  them  are  due  the  part 
eo  essential  in  comedy,  of  Soubrvttt',  substituted  for 
the  first  lime  for  the  part  of  Nurse,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  old  plays,  and  had  hitherto  been 
acted  by  men  in  women's  clothes. 

The  vanity  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who 
balanced  the  destinies  of  Europe,  tamed  upon  his 
literary  pretensions.     Comeille  had  a  peiisioi 
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him,  and  offended  him  by  changing  the  plan  of  a 
plaj  written  by  the  Cardinal.  Corneille  on  this 
withdrew  from  his  protection,  and  diut  himself  up 
with  his  studies,  and  with  his  own  family. 

A  fortunate  accident  now  made  Corneille  ac- 
quainted with  M.  de  Chalon,  who  had  been  a  se* 
cKtwrj  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  had  retired  in 
hiB  old  age  to  the  town  of  Rouen.  M.  de  Chalon 
said  to  him,  ^  Tour  comedies  are  clever,  but  the 
style  is  unworthy  of  your  talent ;  if  you  will  study 
the  Spanish  literature,  you  will  there  find  subjects 
that  will  inrodnce  striking  effects;  if  you  will 
team  Spanid,  I  will  teach  you  all  I  know  of  ^it. 
We  will  begin  by  translating  some  portions  of 
GttiUen  de  Castro.'* 

To  such  accidents  are  the  destinies  of  men  and 
things  subject,  r  Without  this  incident,  which  oc- 
eorred  in  a  provincial  town,  the  great  Corneille 
would  ha^e  been  known  to  posterity  but  as  an  in- 
different lawyer^  and  the  author  of  some  plays  of 
no  great  Talue* 

The  words  of  the  old  retired  courtier  produced 
"  Le  Cid,"  which  created  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of 
it  Nothing  had  been  written  in  France  that  ap- 
proached to  it  in  grandeur  and  sublimity.  Richelieu, 
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dren.  His  ideas  on  education  were  in  those  times 
very  peculiar.  He  himself  was  a  man  of  great 
merit,  and  given  up  to  the  culture  of  letters  and 
science ;  an<I,  from  the  age  of  three  years,  his  son 
was  the  object  of  his  dearest  hopes;  the  great 
degree  of  intelligence  which  the  child  manifested 
excited  all  bis  solicitude. 

PaacaTs  father  looked  upon  memory  as  the  first 
qualification  to  cultivate,  as  necessary  to  precede 
Judgment,  which  should  be  ealle<l  into  action  later 
in  life,  after  reason  is  formed ;  be  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  the  heart  still  more  than  the 
head,  and  not  to  neglect  the  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion which  belong  to  youth,  and  from  which 
source,  in  the  end,  proceed  both  taste  and  moral 
character. 

He  be^n  the  education  of  bis  son  by  teaching 
him  languages,  at  the  same  time  tidting  care  to  give 
him  just  and  true  ideas  on  every  subject.  The 
sagacity  of  the  child,  the  justnesa  of  his  remarks, 
and  bis  eager  curiosity  to  gain  knowledge,  made 
him  find  great  pleasure  in  his  father's  conversa- 
tion, and  it  was  seen  that  he  never  rested  till  he 
had  found  oifi  the  reasons  for  everything  connected 
with  his  studies. 

The   elder   Pascal,    having    gone    against   the 


of  government  in  a  law  proceeding,  was 
miereil  to  the  Bastille  by  the  Cardinal  de  Ricbc- 
fieii,  but  be  escaped  by  a  timely  flight.  At  this 
lime  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillun  waoled  to  get  up  a 
piece  of  Scudery's,  called  "L' Amour  Tyranuique," 
to  amuse  tbe  Canlinal ;  and  she  wished  to  have 
Jacqueline  Pascal,  tbe  youngest  daughter,  to  play 
toe  of  the  parts.  Gilberle,  tbe  eldest,  opposed 
rr  acting,  from  diehkc  of  the  Cardinal's  conduct 
her  father ;  but,  with  the  liopc  that  it  might  be 
Ufie  eventually,  she  yielded,  and  tbe  young  Jac- 
leline  acquitted  herself  so  well  in  the  part,  that 
ichelieu  accorded  tbe  little  girl  her  father's  pardon, 
liich  she  asked  for  in  verse. 
Tbe  lather  was  recalled,  the  minister  saw  liiro, 
id  liked  him,  and  soon  after  made  bim  tbe  In- 
ttndant  of  Rouen,  which  place  he  filled  during 
fen  years;  during  which  time  all  the  accounts 
re  given  over  to  the  younger  Pascal,  who  at 
ibis  time  invented  tlie  famous  "  Machine  Arith- 
lique."  The  astoniflliing  combinations  of  this 
Bachine,  and  the  way  in  which  the  calculations 
we  executed,  occa8ione<i  such  fatigue  of  body  and 
^nd  to  the  inventor,  and  that  at  so  very  early  aa 
',  that  his  constitution  was  ruined  by  it. 
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Pascal's  profound  learning,  and  his  astronomicKl 
and  philoBopbical  pursuits,  are  not  the  object  of 
the  present  notice.  He  was  endowed  with  f^at 
Bcnac,  astonishing  SEtgacity,  excellent  taste  in  seiz- 
ing  the  just  and  the  trae  in  everything ;  but  his 
purest  title  to  glory,  a  glory  immortal  and  wit&out 
B  cloud,  is  in  the  book  called  "  Les  Pcnsees  dp 
Pascal,"  a  series  of  detached  papere  composed  at 
different  times,  but  all  marked  with  geniue,  and 
written  during  cruel  sufferings  of  body,  which 
shortened  his  life.  In  these  "Thoughts"  are 
found  the  most  magnificent  views  of  Christianity, 
considered  as  revelation,  as  history,  and  as  proo& 
of  divinity.  It  is  from  Pascal  that  some  of  the 
greatest  orators  have  taken  their  ideas.  Tliere  are 
examples  in  Bossue^  who  evidently  made  him  bis 
modeL 

Pascal  was  equally  great  aa  an  author,  a  savant, 
and  a  philosopher.  He  used  to  say  that  it  was 
better  to  make  men  feel  the  beauties  and  majesty 
of  religion  than  to  prove  to  them  drily  its  truths. 
He  said  that  it  was  rare  that  "  les  grands  geo- 
metrcs  soient  fins,  ct  que  les  gcits  fins  soient 
geometres," 

Pascal  has  been  accused  of  not  liking  poetry ; 
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md  it  has  been  asserted  that  be  said  that  poetry 
has  no  settletl  object.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
one  who  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  poetry 
in  others  should  have  had  do  feeling  for  it  him- 

Pope  borrowed  from  him  many  of  his  ideas  for 
ii»  Emay  on  Man ;  and  the  "  Thought,"  which 
4'Alembert  particularly  singles  out  for  admiration, 

■it  fall  of  poetical  magnificeiico.    "  Dieu  est  comme 

iim  cerde,  dont  le  centre  est  pnrtout,  et  la  circon- 

firencc  niille  part" 

One  of  the  great  French  writers  defines  genius 

i»  patience,  "  La  patience  cherche,  et  le  genie 
Uouve."     To  the  co-operation  of  these  two  powers 

■Ac  world  owes  everything,     "  Patience  must  first 

lAtpJore  the  depths  where  the  pearl  Uoa  hid,  before 
l^eniua  boldly  dives  and  brings  it  up  fiill  into  light." 
Hiis  sentence  will  perhaps  illustrate  the  genius  of 

■Pascal  as  much  as  pages  of  elaborate  description 

■Could  do. 

-    From  eighteen  years  old  Pascal  never  passed  a 
ly  without  suffering;  and  in  1347  he  had  apa- 

'lalytic  attack,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
hia  limbs.  He  lost  his  father  four  years  after;  and 
Ibi  sister,  whose  distinguished  talenis  called  her  to 
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play  a  part  in  the  great  world,  touched,  by  'his 
excellence,  retired  from  society  to  lead  a  religioiu 
life  at  Port  Royal. 

Much  attached  to  bis  family,  but  now  left  to 
himsell",  Pascal 'a  constant  application  destroyed 
tbe  little  remains  of  his  health;  and  an  accident 
which  happened  to  him  in  bis  helpless  and  infma 
state  so  impressed  on  his  imagination  the  smali 
dependence  we  can  place  on  life,  that  he  gave  up 
all  the  comforts  of  existence  for  works  of  charity; 
and  to  mortify  bis  senses  in  all  ways,  he  wore  a 
belt  of  pou3ted  iron.  In  this  state  be  completed 
tbe  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  Cycioide  in 
eight  days. 

Pascal  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  a  saint  in 
goodness;  and  had  he  been  gifted  with  health  and 
long  life,  there  is  no  knowing  what  such  an  un- 
derstanding might  not  have  accomplished.  TtiP 
French  behold  in  him  the  rival  of  Galileo,  rhe 
forerunner  of  MolJere  and  Boilean,  tbe  equal  of 
Bossuet  in  elo<|uence,  and  the  gTeatesl  of  philo- 
pophers  in  placing  trtttfi  as  the  ha>(is  of  pbiloeophy, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  duties  and  destiny  of  man. 

Pascal  was  a  witness  to  all  the  troubles  of  tbe 
Fronde,  and  nothing  could  detach  him  from  ih« 
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Kin^  cause :  he  detested  civil  war,  and  looked 

un  its  evils  with  the  eye  of  Christiau   charitj-. 

Charitj  was  one  of  his  leading  virtues ;  he  prac- 

lued  ii  on  all  occasions;  be  imposed  on  himself 

oxuiant  pri^-ationa,  to  give  lo  the  poor. 

^L  ■ « I  have  remarked,"   hp  said,  "  that  however 

^npor  one  may  be,  there  remains  always  something 

\      It  one's  death." 

Pascal  bore  patiently  being  told  of  his  faults, 
ihe  greatest  of  which  was  a  disposition  to  impa- 
tience, which  is  common  to  persons  of  literary 
talent.  When  he  had  vexed  any  one  with  his 
vivacities  he  tried  to  make  amends. 

Pascal  wished  to  get  rid  of  worldly  cares,  as  un- 
worthy of  lising  a  soul  dcBtined  for  immortality. 
In  the  same  way  he  tried  on  that  principle  to 
iletacli  his  friends  (rom  him,  and  he  gave  up  his 
soul  latterly  to  the  love  of  God,  When  he  was 
so  ill  that  be  could  no  longer  work,  he  made 
■itti  fur  his  idleness  by  assisting  at  all  the  church 
The  118th  Psalm  he  repeated  of^en 
Stb  adiniratioD. 

}  After  Pascal's  death  bis  "  ^loge"  was  for  some 
e  suppressed  by  the  credit  of  the  Jesuits.  Vol- 
r  also  perfidiously  tried  to  lower  his  intellect 
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policy  of  Richelieu  that  he  should  die,  preciecU 
because  he  was  the  first  person  in  France,  in  &mily 
and  in  reputation  ? 

The  sister  of  Montmorency  was  the  Princess  dc  , 
Conde,  for  whom  Henry  IV.  had  a  romantic 
passion  during  his  latter  years.  She  was  the 
mother  of  the  great  Conde  and  of  the  Duchess  de 
Longucville. 

The  wife  of  Muntmorcney  was  Marie,  Princesi 
of  Orsini,  a  relation  of  Marie  dc  Medicis.  She 
loved  her  husband  with  that  violence  of  passion 
with  which  Italian  women  love.  Before  his  death 
she  told  him  that  slie  could  not  see  htm  engaged 
in  the  league  with  Gaston  d'Orlcana  without  dying 
of  grief.  Gaston  made  her  a  visit,  thinking  that 
she  had  been  a  party  concerned  in  it ;  but  he  came 
away  "  le  coeur  frappe,"  finding  how  entirely  she 
disapproved  of  it 

After  the  execution  of  her  husband,  the  Duchess 
de  Montmorency  was  confined  to  the  Chateau  de 
Muulins.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  the  government 
allowed  of  her  leaving  it,  and  she  profited  by  the 
permission  to  buy  a  house  in  the  moat  retired  part 
of  the  town  of  Moulins,  where  she  constantly  in- 
habited a  room  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with 
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a  few  tapers.     Afterwards  she  retired  into  the 
Convent  of  the  Visitation. 

Ten  years  after  the  execution  of  Montmorency^ 
Louis  XUL  being  related  to  the  Duchess,  and 
pwffgJTig  through  the  town  of  Moulins,  sent  one  of 
his  suite  to  her^  with  the  compliments  customary 
in  those  days.  She  received  the  attendant,  her 
&ce  covered  with  a  veil,  and  still  given  up  to 
grie£ 

"  Thank  the  King,"  she  said,  "  for  the  honour 
he  does  to  a  miserable  woman,  and  do  not  forget 
to  report  to  him  all  you  see  here."  Soon  after,  a 
page  arrived  with  the  like  message  ftom  Richelieu : 
when  the  Duchess  said,  "  Tell  the  Cardinal  that, 
during  ten  years,  my  tears  have  not  ceased  to 
flow." 

After  having  had  a  superb  mausoleum  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a  husband  so  long  and  so  bitterly 
deplored,  she  had  his  body  removed  from  Toulouse 
in  1652.  Five  years  afterwards  she  took  the  veil 
in  a  convent  at  Moulins,  that  she  might  be  near 
his  remains;  and  there  she  lived  a  long  Ufe  in  the 
practice  of  every  Christian  virtue. 

Henrietta-Maria,  on  her  arrival  in  France,  went 
to  the  Duchess  to  weep  with  her  over  the  tragical 
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end  of  Charles  I,  Loiiis  XIV.  and  Anne  of 
Austria  visited  her  several  times,  and  even  Cliris- 
tine.  Queen  of  Sweden,  wished  to  see  this  illus- 
trioufi  lady.  In  the  retirement  of  a  convent  and 
in  her  friendship,  the  Duehess  dc  Longueville, 
her  nieee,  and  the  Duchess  de  Chatillon,  found 
occBsionallj  a  cahn,  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
agitation  of  the  times,  and  the  intrigues  of  a  courL 
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fiorn,  IGOO;  died,  1679. 

The  celebrated  Duchess  de  Chevrcnse  wu 
known  as  a  wit  and  a  beauty  in  many  of  the 
courts  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XUT. 
and  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  became 
distinguished  Jii  Trench  history  from  the  share  sbc 
had  in  pubHc  events,  her  spirit  of  intrigue,  and 
ber  love  of  adventurer.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  de  Montbazon  hy  liis  first  wife,  Made- 
leine de  Lenoncourt. 

The  Duke  de  Luynes,  prime  minister  and 
favourite  of  IxiuisXIII.,  and  predecessor  of  Rtche- 
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lieu  in  office,  married  this  lady  for  love,  and 
Marie  de  Rohan  brought  him  in  dowry  all  that 
ambition  could  desire — the  support  and  connexion 
of  a  great  and  powerful  &mily,  her  father's  expe- 
rience and  assistance  in  warlike  and  political 
affairs;  and  beauty  and  wit,  which  she  soon  turned 
to  her  own  and  her  husband's  account,  in  the  total 
government  of  both  the  King  and  Queen.  Anne 
of  Austria  passed  her  days  in  schemes  of  amuse- 
ment, Louis  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the 
Duke  de  Luynes  and  this  young  beauty  of  seven- 
teen ruled  France.* 

The  Duke  de  Luynes  died  three  years  after  his 
marriage ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  the  Duchess 
married  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  the  brother  of 
the  Duke  de  Guise. 

Soon  after,  the  marriage  of  Henrietta-Maria  with 
Charles  L  was  settled.     This  royal  marriage  was 


*  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  sec  Madame  Leon- 
tine  Volnys  perform  the  part  of  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  in  a 
play  called  *'  Un  Duel  sous  Richelieu/'  will  understand  what 
beauty,  grace,  and  passion  may  accomplish.  It  is  possible  that 
the  court  beauty  and  heroine  of  the  Fronde  might  have  been  as 
graceful  and  fascinating  as  her  representative  of  1838 ;  more  so 
she  could  not  have  been. 
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not  only  an  affair  of  slate,  but  an  affair  of  jJt 
and  intrigues  without  number. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  tlic  favuiirite 
Chftrles,  came  to  France  to  espouse  Henrietta- 
Maria  in  the  name  of  bis  master.  He  was  liberal 
and  magnificent,  and  he  brought  in  his  train  a 
number  of  handsome  and  gay  young  caTalicrsu 
Loves  and  friendships  were  consequently  formed, 
which  the  great  Cardinal  did  not  see  without  un- 
easiuesa.  The  air  and  manner  of  the  presumptu- 
ous Buckingham  gave  him  offcucet  and  the  passicn 
which  he  audaciously  proclaimed  for  Anne  of 
Austria  indisposed  agiunst  him  all  the  reasonable 
persons  of  the  courL 

Not  only  did  Buckingham  present  himself  to 
the  QuecQ  as  one  determined  to  please,  but  h« 
accompanied  all  his  actions  with  the  impnidei 
of  a  violent  passion.  The  King  and  every  one 
saw  it,  and  Richelieu,  both  to  satisfy  his  own  aver- 
sion and  to  please  the  King,  mortified  Bucking- 
ham by  every  means  in  his  jwwer.  Buckingham,  on 
his  part,  raised  a  cry  at  court  against  the  Canlinal, 
amongst  those  who  did  not  like  the  interference  of 
a  minister  in  their  pleasures  and  amusements. 
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In  the  history  of  the  public  buildings  of  Paris  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse*  bought 
the  Hotel  de  Luynes,  that  the  Duchess  might  not 
have  the  trouble  of  changing  her  home  on  her 
marriage.  Houses  have  their  stories  as  well  as 
persons.  That  house  became  celebrated  in  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  as  the  Hotel  de  Chevreuse, 
and  still  more  celebrated,  when  they  were  over,  as 
the  Hotel  de  Longueville. 

In  a  curious  old  book.  Sir  John  Finett's  Ob- 
servations touching  Foreign  Ambassadors,  the 
Duchess's  beauty  is  adverted  to :  he  says,  that  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  accompanied 
Henrietta-Maria  to  England,  on  her  marriage.  It 
was  the  13th  of  May,  1625,  that  that  unlucky 
marriage  for  England  took  place ;  another  instance 
to  add  to  the  list  supposed  to  accompany  the  un- 
lucky number,  thirteen* 

King  Charles  went  to  receive  the  Queen  in  the 
Castle  of  Dover,  where  the  Duke  received  his 
audience  as  ambassador  extraordinary. 

In  the  quaint  language  of  the  day.  Sir  John 
Finett  says,  "  The  King  honoured  him  with  his 

*  Claude  de  Lorraine,  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  &c.,  died  1657. 
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company  to  hia  Majesty's  own  presence  chamber, 
for  a  sight  and  welcome  of  the  fair  Duchess  de 
Chevreusc." 

Wheo  they  got  to  LoD<lon  the  Duke  and  Duchcn 
were  lodged  at  Somerset  House,  and  the  next  dftjT 
received  a  visit  fron^  the  Earl  of  Arundel,'  on  the 
part  of  hie  Majesty.  The  Earl  conducted  them  to 
the  public  audience  chamber. 

The  plague  was  then  beginning  to  shew  itself 
in  London,  and  the  Duke  and  Duclicsa  de  Chev- 
reuse  were  lodged  in  the  King's  house  at  Rich- 
mond. This  caused  a  jealousy  amongst  the  am- 
bassadors ;  but  the  following  answer  from  Charles^ 
given  by  Sir  John  Finett,  to  their  complaints^ 
shows  the  wish  of  the  King  to  please  the  French 
attendants  of  Henrietta-Maria : — 

*'  That  the  Queen  having  been  desirous,  for  the 
long  acquaintance  that  had  passed  betweeti  her 
and  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  to  have  her  near 
at  the  time  of  her  (the  Duchess's)  delivery  and 
Ij-ing-in  (then  towards),  would  have  her  lodged 
the  King's  house  at  Richmond,  and  that  she  having 

*  Tliomas  Homid,  Earl  or  Arundel  and  Surrejr,  who 
Earl  Minhal  or  Englainl,  iiid  Lord  U'lgh  Sieirard  at  the  lna| 

cfllie  Eail '.<(  SlraSbril :  he  died  at  Pidna  In  1646. 
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her  lodging  there,  it  was  fit  the  Duke,  her  hus- 
band, should  have  his  there  also.^ 

The  ensuing  year,  after  the  Duchess's  re- 
turn to  France,  the  tragical  historj'  of  Chalais 
occurred. 

The  Duchess  was  superintendent  of  the  house- 
hold to  Anne  of  Austria.  The  history  of  the  un- 
fortunate Comte  de  Chalab  is  more  like  fiction 
invented  for  the  stage  than  a  story  belonging  to 
history  and  to  political  life.  He  was  of  the  ancient 
fiunily  of  Talleyrand- Perigord,  the  grandson  of 
the  Mareschal  de  Montluc,  in  great  favour  with 
the  King,  enjoying  places  at  court  He  was  very 
handsome,  in  the  flower  of  youth ;  but  an  ardent 
firiend  and  a  passionate  lover  was  not  a  character 
to  prosper  in  the  times  of  the  weak  Louis  and  the 
politic  Richelieu. 

The  intrigue  that  conducted  Chalais  to  the  scaf- 
fold became,  from  a  matter  of  little  importance,  a 
great  state  afiair,  and  he  fell  the  only  victim,  whilst 
others,  more  unworthy  in  every  way,  went  unpun- 
ished. The  intrigue  began  by  one,  on  the  part  of 
Anne  of  Austria  and  of  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse, 
which  had  for  its  object  to  keep  the  King's  brother 
unmarried.  The  great  Cardinal  often  relaxed  from 
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hb  labours  in  the  society  of  ihe  young  men  and 
woraen  of  the  court;  and  hia  assiduities  m  thb 
society,  so  little  of  a  piece  with  the  gravity  of  his 
c)iaractcr,  caused  it  to  be  giveu  out  that  he  was 
attracted  there  by  the  charms  of  the  Duchess  de 
Chevreuse.  She  waa  flattered  by  his  preference 
for  her  society,  while  in  private  she  abused  and 
reviled  him ;  and  the  Cardinal  had  warning  of  the 
numerous  sobriquets  by  which  she  called  him. 

A  number  of  young  men  of  tlie  court  of  Ix)uii 
Xin.  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Cardinal  id 
his  country-house  of  Limours,  near  Fontainbleau. 
It  was  arranged  that  Chalaia  was  to  strike  the  firet 
blow,  and  fly  to  Holland  until  bis  |>ardon  was  ob- 
tained. This  yoimg  man,  oppressed  by  the  feel- 
ings of  hia  conscience  at  the  crime  he  was  medi- 
tating, imparted  the  secret  to  the  Commander  de 
Valancf;,  who  induced  him  to  repent  of  it,  and 
communicated  the  secret  to  Richelieu,  as  if  desired 
to  do  so  from  Chalais.  He  told  Uicbelieu  tliat  on 
pretext  of  dining  at  Limours,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
would  send  some  officers  of  his  household  thither; 
that  when  Gaston  arrived  a  quarrel  would  be 
fomented,  and  the  asBassination  was  then  to  be 
]>erpetratcd. 
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Richelieu  did  not  at  first  give  credit  to  this  story, 
but  when  he  saw  the  officers  arrive  next  day,  he 
did  believe  in  the  truth  of  it.  The  Cardinal  got 
into  his  carriage,  went  to  Fontainbleau,  where 
Gaston  was,  presented  himself  to  him,  told  him 
that  he  should  have  been  flattered  to  have  done 
the  honours  of  the  entertainment  that  his  roval 
highness  meant  to  have  taken  under  his  roof,  but 
that  as  the  Duke  wished  to  be  at  liberty,  he  had 
left  him  the  house  at  his  disposal  The  Cardinal, 
not  waiting  for  an  answer,  then  retired,  leaving  all 
the  conspirators  in  great  confusion. 

Richelieu  tried  to  get  at  the  origin  of  the  con* 
spiracy ;  he  questioned  the  members  of  the  family 
of  Chalais  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
and  from  them  got  more  excuses  than  avowals. 
From  Chalais  himself  he  received  assurances  of 
repentance,  and  heard  enough  from  him  to  predict 
to  him  his  end.  But  this  was  a  vain  menace  to  an 
enthusiastic  and  enterprising  young  man,  madly 
in  love  with  the  Duchess  de  Chevreusc,  who 
shewed  him  interest  enough  to  engage  him  in  her 
dislikes,  and  in  the  hatred  which  Anne  of  Austria 
had  vowed  towards  Richelieu.  A  violent  friendship 
with  the  Prior  and  the  Duk^  de  Vendome  also 
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led  him  on  to  destruction.  But  of  all  these  per- 
sons Chalais  alone  was  arrested. 

The  weak  and  miserable  King  changed  from 
the  greatest  friendship  to  the  most  violent  dislike 
of  Chalais,  which  he  was  often  wont  to  do  with 
his  favourites.  He  was  pcnsuadcd  that  Chalais 
hated  him ;  and  as  Chalais  was  proved  to  have 
turned  the  monarch's  failings  into  ridicule  ui  lii» 
letters  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  settle  the  King  in  that  belief, 

The  marriage  of  Gastonj  and  the  consequent 
fetes  and  rejoicings  in  France,  went  along  with 
the  law  process  against  Chalais  in  tlie  court  of 
judicature.  In  vaia  did  the  Duke  ask  for  the 
pardon  of  his  friend :  he  entreated,  prayed,  and 
threatened,  but  the  Cardinal  was  inexorable,  and 
the  trial  was  preceded  by  a  singular  step  oit 
the  part  of  Richelieu,  who  went  himself  into  tlut 
prison  to  question  Chalais.  No  one  ever  knew 
what  passed  between  ttiem. 

The  imfortunate  Chalais  heard  of  the  marriage 
of  his  friend  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon  fired  from 
his  prisotu  There  arc  no  details  extant  of  the  law 
process.  Chalais  was  executed  at  Nantes  the  day 
that  he  received  the  sentence.     All  the  accom- 
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plices  left  the  court  of  Louis.  The  Comte  de 
Soissons  had  leave  to  travel;  Madame  de  Che- 
vreuse  was  ordered  to  her  estate  of  Dampidre,  in 
Lorraine;  and  it  was  said  that  in  the  award  of 
the  sentence  the  Cardinal  had  shewn  his  indul- 
gence to  the  woman  he  admired. 

Thus  ended  the  tragical  history  of  coquetry. 
But  Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  not  of  a  character 
to  profit  even  by  her  own  experience.  In  Lorraine 
she  received  the  agents  of  Buckingham;  and  the 
Lord  Abbot  Montague,  his  firiend,  was  there  with 
her.  The  jealousy  of  Louis  Xm.  had  closed 
France  against  the  redoubtable  Buckingham,  who 
swore  in  his  anger  to  revisit  France  and  Anne  of 
Austria.  After  the  Duchess  had  instructed  his 
agents,  they  joined  the  party  against  the  Cardinal ; 
but  the  storm  broke  over  all  their  heads :  they  all 
dispersed  to  different  countries,  and  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  escaped  to  England,  and  in  fear  of  being 
arrested,  it  was  said  she  swam  across  the  Saone  to 
reach  Calais. 

Some  years  after  the  Queen  interceded  for  Ma- 
dame de  Chevreuse,  who  was  allowed  to  return  to 
court,  and  her  adventures  with  Buckingham  and 
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the  Abbot,  Walter  Montague,  were  seemingly  for- 
gotten. 

Richelieu  had  a  long  illness,  during  which  time 
he  took  care  to  be  informed  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Queen's  society.  It  had  been  romarked  that 
the  TJuchess  had  been  but  slightly  punished,  com- 
pared with  the  severity  with  which  the  Cardinal 
generally  treated  those  who  counteracted  his  plans 
and  projects.  But  the  recovery  of  Itichelieu  was 
like  the  rousing  of  the  lion.  The  Duchess,  in 
league  with  Anne  of  Austria  and  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, was  accused  of  keeping  up  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Marquis  dc  MirabcUa  in 
Spain.  Afraid  of  being  arrested,  she  left  the  Hotel 
de  Chevreusc  by  a  back  entrance,  disguised  in 
man's  clothes,  and  reaching  Tours,  rode  off  into 
Spain. 

Chateauneuf  was  banished  to  hia  estates,  and  the 
seals  given  to  Seguicr.  But  the  niart_>T  of  this  in- 
trigue was  the  young  Chcvaher  de  Jars,  of  the 
jamily  of  Rochcchouart,  "I'homnic  oimabtc"  of  the 
Queen's  society.  He  was  arrested,  and  confined 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille,  and  from  tbence 
conveyed  to  Troyea.    Nothing  was  ever  p««*d 
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against  him,  but  he  was  ordered  to  su£Per  death 
on  the  scaffold  in  the  Grande  Place,  at  Troyes. 
The  executioner  having  bandaged  his  eyes  and 
confined  his  hands.  La  Feymas,  a  man  who 
finom  his  character  was  called  Richelieu's  execu- 
tioner, said  to  him,  ^^You  are  forgiven;  now 
confess  what  you  know  of  the  intrigues  of  Ch&- 
teauneuf" 

**  What  you  could  not  obtain  firom  me  by  vio- 
lence, you  shall  not  get  by  kindness,"  was  the  an- 
swer of  De  Jars ;  ^  you  shall  not  make  me  speak 
against  my  fiiends." 

He  was  then  conducted  back  to  his  prison,  but, 
some  years  afterwards,  got  leave  to  go  into  foreign 
countries.  This  was  one  of  the  many  abuses  of 
public  authority  resorted  to  by  Richelieu,  and  one 
of  the  actions  dignified  by  him  under  the  name  of 
state  expediency. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  now  wandered  about 
Europe  for  several  years.  She  was  in  England  in 
1638,  and  was  present  at  the  installation  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor.  Rich,  Earl  of 
Holland,  was  one  of  her  lovers.  In  whatever 
country  she  was,  wherever  she  travelled,  she  ob- 
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Uuned  an  ascendency  over  the  princes  and  leading 
persona  of  the  state. 

The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  in  describing  the 
Ducbcss,  Bays  that  her  beauty  was  gone  when  be 
first  saw  her ;  but  that  her  wit  stood  her  in  lieu  of 
judgment,  and  her  sayings  were  liite  those  of  the 
cleverest  men.  She  was  led  by  her  passions  en- 
tirely, and,  says  De  Retz,  "Elie  aiiuait  uniqtie- 
ment  et  fidelement.  EUe  nous  a  avoue,  & 
Madame  de  Rhodes  et  a  moi,  que  par  un  caprice, 
disait-clle,  de  la  fortune,  elle  n'avait  jamais  aime 
le  mieux  ce  qu'cUe  avait  estitne  Ic  plus;  &  la 
reserve  toutefois,  ajoula-t-clle,  du  pauvre  Bucking- 
ham." 

Louis  XIIL  on  bis  death-bed  exempted  Ma- 
dame de  Chcvreusc  from  the  general  pardon.  She 
had  so  much  incurred  his  displeasure,  that  he 
named  her  as  a  dangerous  [>crson  to  the  state,  uid 
one  whose  return  to  France  should  never  be  per- 
mitted. But  the  will  of  Louis  was  but  Uttle  re- 
speeled, and  the  Ducliess,  then  an  "errant  lady" in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  Chateauneuf  in  banish- 
ment, were  permitted  to  return  to  court. 

Meanwhile  the  men  feared  the  capacity  of  Ch«- 
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teauneuf,  the  women  dreaded  the  influence  of  the 
Duchess,  and  both  jomed  to  decry  these  two  per- 
sons. Ch&teauneuf  found  an  enemy  in  the  Princess 
de  Conde,  who  could  never  pardon  him  the  share 
he  had  in  the  death  of  her  brother,  Montmorency. 
It  was  represented  to  Anne  of  Austria,  that  she 
imagined  that  Chatei^uneuf  and  the  Duchess  had 
been  martyrs  to  their  attachment  to  her,  but  that 
Louis  Xm.  had  banished  them  for  a  love  intrigue. 
However,  the  Duchess  was  received  publicly  by 
the  Queen  as  her  friend. 

In  private  the  Queen  gave  her  advice  to  abstain 
from  court  intrigue,  but  the  Duchess  go^  the  better 
of  the  Queen's  intentions  with  regard  to  her,  and 
Mazarin  now  acted,  it  was  supposed,  in  a  pre-con- 
certed plan  with  the  Queen.  Mazarin  went  to 
visit  the  Duchess,  and  after  paying  her  all  the  com- 
pliments likely  to  gain  over  a  woman  of  her  pre- 
tensions to  beauty  and  wit,  he  offered  her  the 
use  of  his  credit  and  his  purse,  under  the  pretext 
that  a  long  absence  from  France  might  make  both 
desirable.  She  thanked  him,  but  received  the 
offer  as  a  person  much  piqued ;  his  purse  she  re- 
fused, and  his  credit  she  laughed  at,  as  well  as  the 
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suppoeition  that  she  could  want  infiaence  with  the 
Queen ;  however,  she  promised  herself  the  pleasuie 
of  putting  Mazarin's  ofiTeis  to  the  proo^  who  afier- 
wards  said  that  he  Ibund  her  iniatiabie  in  deroaods. 

The  Duchess  de  Chcvrcusc  now  became  liu 
organ  at  the  court  of  France  of  "  La  Cabale  de* 
Importants,"  by  whom  the  Queen  was  suTTOunded; 
a  name  given  to  the  enemies  of  the  late  gomtt- 
ment  of  the  Cardinal  dc  RichelteiL  They  iran 
called  by  this  name  because,  proud  of  the  QueeoV 
confidence,  thej  gave  themselves  airs  of  protectkiii 
and  importance.  The  PrinceES  de  Conde,  io  op- 
position, protected  the  Richelieu  party ;  aad  a  pri- 
vate pique  against  the  Duke  dc  Beaufort,  who  wm 
at  the  head  of  the  Cabale  dcs  Importants,  deter- 
mined this  political  opposition.  The  Duke  had 
asked  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon,  her  daughter)  in 
marriage,  but  changed  bis  mind,  and  would  not 
fulfil  his  eng^emcnl. 

Her  son,  the  young  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  hen 
of  ibc  age,  had  just  returned  from  the  army,  hav- 
ing, at  the  age  of  two-«nd-tweniy,  gained  the 
battle  of  Rocioi.  Fond  of  dissipation  and  pleasurr, 
be  attadwd    bimself   to    the   gay   cin-le   of  the 
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Duchesses  of  Chevreuse  and  Montbazon.  This 
last  lady  was  younger  by  many  years  than  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse^  and 
was  the  greatest  beauty  of  France  at  that  moment 

An  imprudent  piece  of  malice  of  the  Duchess  de 
Montbazon  drew  away  the  hero  of  Rocroi  firom 
the  Cabale  des  Importants.  Some  love-letters, 
found  and  recognised  by  Madame  de  Montbazon 
as  the  writing  of  the  young  Duchess  de  Longue- 
ville,  the  sister  of  the  Duke,  were  read  and  com- 
mented upon  in  this  society. 

The  Princess  de  Cond^,  indignant  at  the  im- 
putation, and  still  more  so  at  the  publicity  given 
to  the  letters,  asked  the  Queen  for  justice,  as  an 
afiront  to  the  royal  family.  This  "  tracasserie" 
became  a  serious  affair.  The  Duke  de  Beaufort 
declared  himself  the  champion  of  Madame  de 
Montbazon,  for  whom  he  affected  great  admira- 
tion ;  the  Duke  d'Enghien  defied  his  sister's  de- 
tractors ;  and  the  courtiers,  according  to  their 
interest  or  their  inclination,  offered  their  swords 

« 

to  the  rival  dukes. 

The  Queen  at  last  assumed  the  tone  of  au- 
thority, and  commanded  Madame  de  Montbazon 
to  make  a  reparation.      Mazarin  prescribed  the 
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words,  the  ceremoaial  and  the  place.  So  many 
difficulties  arose  thnt  it  became  as  weighty  on 
ftffiiir  as  the  most  complicated  treaty  between  two 
mighty  empires.  At  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
the  Princess  de  Conde  convoked  in  her  own  bouse 
B  great  assembly ;  the  Duchess  de  Mootbazon 
came,  and  read  aloud,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  some 
lines  of  excuse  and  compliment  that  had  been  pre- 
concerted. The  Princess  de  Conde  answered 
quietly,  but  in  a  bitter  tone,  and  they  all  separated, 
bating  each  other  more  than  ever.  This  meeting 
nas  called  "L'amendc  honorable  de  Madame  de 
Montbazon," 

In  the  dread  of  new  scenes  occurring,  the  Queea 
commanded  Madame  de  Montbazon  not  to  make 
her  appearance  where  the  Princess  de  Cond^  was 
likely  to  be ;  and  this  order,  which  placed  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  Condcs,  upheld  by  Mazarin, 
should  have  intimated  to  the  Impobtants  what 
position  they  held  in  the  Queen's  favour.  But 
the  story  was  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 

Anne  of  Austria  was  a  kind  mistress  lo  those 
of  her  household  who  followed  her  wishes,  but 
she  hated  contradiction ;  and  the  pains  that  the 
Duchess  dc  Chcvrcusc  took  to  U.'U  her  reports  con- 
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cemlng  herself  and  Mazarin  displeased  her.  The 
Duchess  de  Chevreuse  was  to  give  a  fete-cham- 
petre  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Duchess  de  Mont- 
bazon  came  there,  she  said,  to  assist  her  daughter- 
in-law  in  doing  the  honours.  The  Princess  de 
Conde,  in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  offered  to 
stay  away,  not  to  disturb  the  pleasures  of  the  fete ; 
but  the  Queen  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  sent  to 
Madame  de  Montbazon  to  make  a  pretext  for 
absenting  hersel£  She  refused  to  obey,  and  Anne 
of  Austria  would  not  go  to  the  fete. 

Next  day,  the  Queen  exiled  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon, and  desired  Madame  de  Chevreuse  to  go 
into  the  country ;  but  some  days  afler,  remember- 
ing her  as  the  friend  of  her  early  youth,  she  sent 
for  her,  spoke  to  her  as  a  friend,  and  advised  her 
living  in  France  without  having  to  do  with  in- 
trigues of  any  sort  Madame  de  Motteville  says 
in  her  Memoirs,  that  the  Queen  said  to  her :  *'  I 
promise  you  my  friendship  on  these  terms ;  but  if 
you  disturb  the  court,  I  must  oblige  you  to  go,  and 
I  can  only  promise  you  the  favour  of  being  sent 
away  the  last" 

The  Duke  de  Beaufort  took  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon's  absence  "en  hero  de  roman,"  shewing  him- 
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self  everywhere  with  an  air  of  disdain  and  bad 
humour,  and  ready  to  break  a  lance  against  all 
who  did  not  declare  for  "  la  dame  de  ses  penaeea." 
He  affronted  Bonie,  braved  others,  was  rude  to 
Mazarin,  turned  his  back  on  tlie  Queen  when  she 
spoke  to  him,  and  when  he  spoke  to  her  did  it  in 
the  most  ill-bred  and  ironical  terms. 

The  Queen  hearing  from  Mazarin  of  Bectel 
assemblies  of  armed  men,  who  were  in  wait  to 
assassinate  or  carry  him  off,  took  fright,  arrested 
the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  shut  liim  up  at  Vincennea, 
and  the  Duchess  dc  Chevreusc,  Chatcauncuf,  and 
others,  had  order?  to  leave  the  court.  Thus  ended 
the  Cabale  des  Importants. 

Much  concerning  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  and 
the  arrest  of  the  Pi-incca,  will  be  found  in  the 
chapters  concerning  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  the  Duchess  de  Longueville. 

During  the  thirteen  months  of  the  imprisoiunent 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  his 
brother,  and  the  Duke  de  LongueviUe,  the  Froo- 
dcurs  made  conditions  with  the  Condcs.  After 
their  liberation,  the  triumph  of  the  Cond^  waa 
complete.  The  guiLrantce  of  the  confcderutioa 
was  a  proposed  marriage  between  the  Prince  de 
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CoDti  and  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse,  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  the  Duchess. 

At  that  time  first  appeared  in  the  salons  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  a  class  of  persons  who  have  exercised  so 
important  an  influence  upon  sodetj  during  the 
two  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  their 
first  appearance,  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  notice. 

They  were  the  favourites  and  companions  of  the 
Prince  de  Cond6,  who  accompanied  him  to  court 
when  he  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Queen, 
and  were  known  by  the  name  of  ^^  les  p^tits- 
maitres,"  because  they  followed  the  fortimes  of 
the  Prince,  who  was  master  of  all.  These  ilegansy 
n^ned  in  many  of  the  memoirs  of  the  day,  are 
represented  as  being  distii^ished  for  their  valour 
and  courage.  They  had  participated  in  the  vic- 
tories and  glories  of  the  Prince,  their  idol,  and  had 
followed  him  to  battle.  They  were  known  by  a 
certain  "air  avantageux,  un  ton  leste,  avec  des 
mani^res  ^tourdies.'' 

Since  those  days  the  fashion  of  their  morals, 
manners,  tone,  and  conversation,  have  varied  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  the  fashion  of  their  dress. 
Sometimes  they  have  formed  themselves  on  the 
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model  of  some  hero,  of  whom  they  took  the  pro- 
miDeDt  foibles  or  follies,  being  in  that  mamier  the 
excrescence  or  disease  of  the  oak,  not  tbe  oak  itself; 
Eotnetimes  they  have  been  blustering  heroes,  loud 
and  boisterous;  sometimes  they  affected  great 
effeminacy,  as  they  did  in  England  a.  century  ago, 
when  a  petit-maitrc  wore  a  muff,  was  carried  in  ft 
sedan  chair,  had  a  tittle  dog,  and  a  smelling  bottle. 
But  the  class  have,  with  great  ability  and  under 
different  names,  continued  to  exercise  their  power 
on  the  times  they  lived  in  ;  and  as  fast  as  they  went 
out  of  fashion  uudcr  one  denomination,  they  would, 
as  if  touched  by  harlequin's  wand,  re-appear  in 
some  new  character  iu  another  part  of  the  sU^  of 
life.  Along  with  the  pctit-maitrc  appeared  the 
refiectioQ  of  the  same  character  in  the  lady,  whuee 
pretensions  as  a  petite -mat tresse  have,  along  with 
the  term,  survived  so  many  fanciful  denominations 
duriug  two  centuries. 

But  La  Rochefoucauld,  dreading  the  influence 
of  De  Gondy  over  tlic  Prince  de  Conde,  raised  a 
strong  party  against  the  marriage,  amongst  whom 
was  the  Duchess  de  Loogueville,  sister  of  the  two 
princes ;  and  I-a  Rochefoucauld  persuaded  the 
Queen  to  send  away  Chateauneuf  (who 
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noxious  to  the  Condes)  from  her  counsels,  and  to 
require  fix>m  them  that  the  marriage  should  be 
broken  ofL 

The  Prince  de  Cond6  asked  from  his  brother 
the  sacrifice  of  his  passion  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Chevreuse.  He  laid  before  him  the  suspected 
intrigues  of  this  young  girl,  and  that  of  all  the 
ladies  who  interfered  in  poUtics^  and  in  whose 
houses  the  rendezvous  for  political  purposes  were 
held  at  night  The  a^iduities  of  De  Gondy  at  the 
Hotel  de  Chevreuse  were  set  forth ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  all  these  representations  was,  that  the 
Prince  de  Conde  broke  oflf  his  marriage,  without 
the  management  due  on  these  occasions,  and  stiU 
more  due  in  a  family  connexion. 

This  6clat  was  followed  up  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Cond^  p&rty. .  Mazarin  fled  from  France  to  his 
retreat  at  Cologne ;  the  Queen  called  Chavigni  to 
her  councils,  sent  away-Chateauneuf,  and  gave  the 
seals  to  Mole. 

When  Gaston,  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, wished  to  complain  of  these  things  being 
done  without  his  knowledge,  ^'You  have  made 
changes  often  without  asking  me,"  answered  Anne 
of  Austria,  proudly. 
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AAer  these  events,  a  curiuus  scene  took  place 
at  Gaston's  palace  of  the  Luscmbourg, 

Tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  had  convoked  a  meeting 
to  deliberate  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  wresting 
the  seals  from  the  Chancellor  Mole.  That  ladies 
attended  these  poUtical  meetings  is  evident  from 
the  accoiuit  given  of  the  meeting  held  that  daj. 

Those  persons  named  as  present  are  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Duke  de 
Beaufort,  De  Goody,  and  La  Rochefoucauld. 
De  Gondy  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  Duke 
d'Orleans  should  send  an  armed  force  to  cany  off 
tbe  seals.  "  This  advice,"  said  La  Rochefoucauld, 
"looks  like  an  exhortation  to  carnage."  Conde 
added,  that  he  was  a  coward  on  all  occasions  of  p(^ 
pnlor  commotion  and  sedition,  and  had  no  liking 
for  a  war  of  stones  and  pebbles.  Tlie  Prince  tie 
Condc  and  his  brother,  with  the  Duke  de  Beaufort, 
being  then  determined  to  take  no  share  in  the  con- 
ference, withdrew  into  the  adjoining  room.  De 
Gondy  saw  that  these  speeches  were  meant  for  him, 
and  persisted  the  more  in  his  advice.  Madame  (tbe 
wife  of  (iaston)  cried,  and  Gaston  was  shaken  in 
bis  opinion,  as  he  usually  was  by  the  last  person 
who  had   spoken.     "  But,"  said  the  Duke  d'Or- 
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leans,  turning  the  subject  in  his  mind,  "  if  we 
should  arrive  at  taking  this  resolution,  vre  must 
first  arrest  those  here,  along  with  my  nephew  de 
Beaufort.''  **  Say  one  word  only,**  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Chevreuse,  who  had  her  own  parti- 
cular injury  to  revenge;  **  a  turn  of  a  key  will  do 
it,  and  allow  a  young  girl  to  arrest  the  gainer  of 
battles.*'  Upon  this  she  flew  towards  the  door 
of  the  room  where  the  princes  were,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  after  her  to  stop  her  purpose. 

The  three  princes  left  the  Luxembourg,  quite 
unconscious  of  all  that  had  taken  place  concerning 
their  liberty. 

Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse  was  bom  at  Rich- 
mond, at  the  time  of  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse's 
embassy  to  London.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  in 
his  old  age  of  truth  and  reflexion,  writes  thus  of 
her : — 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse,  qui  avait  plus 
de  beaute  que  d'agrement,  ^tait  sotte  jusqu'au 
ridicule  par  son  natureL"  He  adds,  ^*  and  of 
beauty,  when  unaccompanied  by  sense,  one  is 
soon  tired.  The  only  sense  she  had  was  for  the 
object  of  her  passion;  and  as  her  passions  did 
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not  last  long,  neither  did  her  sense.  She  fetl 
into  the  same  fits  of  rdge  with  her  lovers  thai 
she  would  do  with  her  dress.  Other  womer 
grow  tired  of  their  goivns  and  hcad-drcssea,  bu 
ehe  burnt  all  she  did  not  fancy,  and  her  women 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  saving  a  petticoat* 
point  lace,  gloves,  or  any  part  of  her  drcas  that 
displeased  her.  As  long  as  she  fancied  these 
things  she  took  tlicm  with  her  to  her  bed,  and  two 
hours  afterwards  burnt  them  from  pure  aversion." 
The  Cardinal  de  Retz  adds,  "  I  believe  if  she 
could  have  put  her  lovers  into  the  fire  when  she 
grew  tired  of  them  slie  would  have  liked  it,  and 
have  done  it  with  all  her  heart." 

Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse,  shortly  after  her 
projected  marriage  had  been  broken  off  by  the 
family  of  the  Prince  de  Couti,  died  of  the  small- 
pox, and  the  Duchy  of  Chevreuse  descended  to 
the  children  of  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  by  her 
first  husband,  the  Duke  de  Luynes. 

The  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-nine. 

When  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  negotiating  tlw 
peace  of  die  Pyrenees  with  Spain,  in  1660,  he 
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said  to  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  naming  the  Duchess 
de  Chevreuse,  **  We  have  three  women  amongst 
us  in  France  who  throw  us  into  more  confusion 
than  ever  was  known  in  Babylon." 


THE   CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

Bom,  1602 ;  died,  1661. 

One  of  Lord  Clarendon's  letters  concludes,  *^  I 
am  glad  the  French  ambassador  hath  di^usted 
the  King  (Charles  L),  if  he  be  enough  disgusted. 
The  truth  is,  the  cheats  and  the  villany  of  that 
nation  (the  French)  are  so  gross,  that  I  cannot 
think  of  it  with  patience ;  neither  can  the  King 
ever  prosper  till  he  abhors  them  perfectly,  and 
trusts  none  who  trust  them."  "  The  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin,"  says  Clarendon,  fiirther,  "  was  a  man  rather 
of  different  than  contrary  parts  from  his  predeces- 
sor, and  more  fitted  to  build  upon  the  foundations 
he  had  laid,  than  to  have  laid  those  foundations, 
and  to  cultivate  by  artifice,  dexterity,  and  dissi- 
mulation, in  which  his  nature  and  parts  excelled, 
what  the  other  had  begun  with  great  resolution 
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and  vigour,  and  even  goae  through  with  ioTia^m 
consUincy  and  courage." 

AitcT  shewing  the  fearful  consequences  brought 
on  by  French  intrigues  in  England,  towards  the 
end  of  the  tragedy  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1., 
D'lsracli  says,  "  Such  is  the  nature  of  ministerial 
ofUccs  and  Machiavelian  pohtics  I  But  this  sys- 
tem, however  reprobated  by  Clarendon,  has  not 
been  peculiar  to  the  French  cabinet;  the  English 
have  had  their  share  in  this  short-sighted  policy. 
Nations,  or  rather  ministers,  have  sought  in  the 
domestic  feude  of  a  neighbouring  nation  a  false 
and  hollow  prosperity  for  themselves ;  unable  lo 
build  up  their  own  strength  by  their  own  wisdom, 
they  often  deceive  themselves  by  imagining  they 
acquire  stability  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of 
their  neighbours." 

The  President  Il&inault's  portrait  of  Mazario 
was  said  to  be  flattered.  "  Cardinal  Mazarin  wm 
as  gentle  as  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  violenL 
His  greatest  talent  was  knowing  men's  characten, 
and  his  forte  lay  in  finesse  and  prudence  more 
than  in  force.  He  thought  that  force  should 
never  be  used  but  when  other  means  failed,  and 
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his  good  sense  always  suggested  the  means.  Bold 
at  Casal,  tranquil  in  his  retirement  at  Cologne, 
courageous  in  arresting  the  princes,  but  insensible 
to  the  intrigues,  the  libels,  and  the  songs  of  the 
Fronde,  disdaining  the  bravadoes  of  de  Retz,  and 
hearing  the  multitude  with  the  same  unconcern 
with  which  he  would  have  listened  to  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  on  the  shore,  there  was  in  Richelieu 
something  grand  and  noble  ;  but  in  Mazarin  more 
address,  more  mesure,  and  fewer  faults.  One  was 
hated,  the  other  was  ridiculed, — but  both  were 
masters  of  the  state.** 

Bussj  gives  a  curious  picture  of  Mazarin,  more 
in  his  private  life  than  as  minister : — "  No  man 
was  so  fortunate.  He  was  bom  a  Roman  gen- 
tleman ;  and  having  studied  at  Salamanca,  he  bad 
his  horoscope  taken  one  day,  and  they  assured 
him  he  should  be  Pope.  He  had  the  most  beau- 
tiful countenance  in  the  world,  the  finest  eyes,  and 
a  large  forehead.  He  was  very  amusing,  very  in- 
sinuating, and  made  himself  liked  whenever  he 
chose.** 

Madame  de  Motteville  says,  that  he  had  a 
talent  for  all  jeux  d'esprit  and  games  of  chance. 
Like  most  Italians,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  play, 
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and  introduced  it  at  court;  and  he  was  acoand 
of  not  playing  fair.  He  was  inseosible  to  blame; 
and  wheu  told  ot'tlie  libels  against  him,  he  said,  in 
his  bad  French,  and  with  his  Italian  accent,  "  Lat» 
sons  parlcr  et  faisons ;"  and  of  the  eongs  against 
liim,  "  Qu'il  cantent,  ces  Fran^ais,  qu'il  cantent — 
pourvii-  qu'il  pajent."  The  only  burlesques  he 
minded  were  Scarron's,  and  he  took  from  him  his  i 
pension  in  consequence. 

The  Cardinal  was  of  a  nohle  Sicilian  family. 
He  was  bom  and  educated  at  Kome,  and  was  sent 
along  with  one  of  the  Colonnas  to  finish  his  stu- 
dies in  Sjiain,  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca.  When  he 
returned  to  Rome,  the  Jesuits  were  about  to  cele- 
brate the  canonmtion  of  their  founder;  a  tragedy 
was  about  to  be  performed  on  the  occasion,  and 
Mazarin  was  selected  to  play  the  part  of  Loyola,  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  perfectly  to  their  sati^ 
faction. 

He  went  into  the  army,  and  being  with  the 
papal  troops  in  the  Vatelinc,  he  there  shewed  his 
first  talents  for  diplomacy,  in  the  disputes  con- 
cerning Mantua ;  and  although  under  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  was  employed  to  treat  with  the  leading 
b  powers.  ^^LM 
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It  was  in  1630  that  Mazarin  first  saw  Louis  XIIL 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  at  Lyons ;  and  he 
served  them  in  different  ways  so  essentially,  bring- 
ing on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
Richelieu  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  wish  him  joy  of 
the  talents  of  his  negotiator. 

In  a  court  composed  of  ecclesiastics,  the  military 
profession  could  have  no  success,  so  Mazarin  left  it 
for  various  benefices ;  and  Richelieu  got  him  ap- 
pointed as  the  Pope's  nuncio  to  the  French  court 
After  a  series  of  intrigues  concerning  Spanish 
a&irs,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1636,  where  he 
was  to  procure  a  Cardinal's  hat  for  Pdre  Joseph ; 
but  he  dying,  Richelieu  wished  to  attach  Mazarin 
to  himself,  and,  accordingly,  Louis  XIIL  asked 
for  the  Cardinal's  hat  for  Mazarin,  which  was 
given  him  in  164L  Richelieu,  on  his  death-bed, 
recommended  Mazarin  to  Louis,  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  god-father  to  Louis  XIV. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XIIL  the  court  was 
divided  into  two  parties.  Mazarin  took  the 
Queen's  side,  and  gradually  he  got  round  every 
one,  Gaston  d'Orleans,  Conde,  and  the  Queen 
herself,  and  gained  the  victory  over  the  Cabale 
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des  ImpoTtants,  The  cabat,  so  called,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  De  Retz : — 

"  This  party  was  composed  of  five  or  six  melan- 
choly personages,  who  had  the  pretension  of  beiog 
very  profound  thinkers,  and  who  all  died  mad, 
and  even  in  those  days  did  not  seem  verj-  wise. 
After  these  persons  were  arrested  and  exiled,  Ma- 
zarin  followed  all  Richelieu's  plans  of  govemmeni, 
except  that  his  polities  led  him  to  make  himself 
beloved  instead  of  hated.  For  this  purpose  be 
gave  away  with  a  profusion  hitherto  unexampled; 
abundance  reigned,  and'the  courtiers  said  that  the 
French  language  comprised  all  in  this  one  phrase, 
'  La  rciue  est  si  bonne,'  " 

Afterwards,  the  fashion  of  revolutions  began  ia 
Europe.  In  France  came  the  Fronde ;  in  England, 
the  civil  war;  at  Naples,  the  revolt  of  Massaniello. 
In  1647  ap[M!arcd  on  the  scene  of  action,  in  the 
seditions  of  the  Fronde,  De  Gondy,  the  Coadjuteur 
de  Paris,  better  known  afterwards  as  the  Cardinal 
de  Retz. 

In  163U  the  Prince  de  Conde  having  gone 
over  to  the  opposition,  his  party  got  the  hetter, 
and   Mazarin   was   obliged  to  leave   France ;  but 
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firom  his  retreat  in  the  Elector  of  Cologne's  do- 
minions he  still  governed  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
returned  triumphant  the  following  year. 

The  great  exfdoit  of  Mazarin  was  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  interviews  with  Don  Louis 
de  Haro,*  on  the  limits  of  France  and  Spain,  lasted 
during  three  months,  and  ended  with  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  in  1660. 
Mazarin  and  Don  Louis  de  Haro  there  displayed 
all  their  political  talents :  those  of  the  Cardinal 
were  finesse,  those  of  Don  Louis,  caution ;  the 
last  gave  but  few  words,  Mazarin  equivocal  expres- 
sions. The  intention  of  the  Italian  was  to  take  by 
surprise,  that  of  the  Spaniard  never  to  be  over- 
reached. Don  Louis  de  Haro  said  of  the  Cardinal's 
diplomacy,  "  He  has  a  great  fault,  he  always  tries 
to  deceive  in  his  politics."    The  Spanish  minister 

*  Don  Louis  de  Ilaro,  nephew  to  Olivarez,  succeeded  him 
in  Spain  as  minister.  He  died  two  years  aAer  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  1661,  universally  regretted  by  both  king  and 
people,  as  a  wise  and  great  minister  i.n  the  affairs  of  peace  and 
war.  Hie  titles  of  the  families  of  Del  Carpio  and  Olivarez,  and 
their  enormous  fortunes,  all  centred  in  the  person  of  his  great- 
grandchild, married  to  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Alba,  which 
&mily  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Alba,  in 
1799. 
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insisted  on  the  ])ardon  of  the  Prince  dc  Conde ; 
his  speech  was  truly  Spanish.  "  Instead  of  making 
so  many  difficulties,  France  should  ttmnk  Spain 
for  keeping  and  returning  to  her  so  great  a  hero." 

After  the  peace,  and  the  marriage,  and  the  re- 
joicings, Mazarin's  health  declined  rapidly,  and 
Louis  XIV.  attended  the  council  in  Mazarin's  own 
room.  He  died  little  regretted  (few  ministers  are) 
at  Vincennes,  where  the  court  were  at  the  time. 
The  King  wore  mourning  for  him,  an  honour  never 
conferred  on  a  subject,  except  in  the  instance  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Gabriclle  d'Estrees. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  before  Mazarin's  de«tli 
that  he  gave  audience,  rouged  and  dressed.  The 
Comte  de  Fuensaldagne,  who  was  present,  said  to 
the  Prince  de  Condi',  "That  figure  resembles  the 
I  ale  Cardinal  Mazarin." 

A  picture  has  lately  been  painted  at  Paris  of 
Mazarin's  dcath-becl,  from  historical  tradition,  by 
Delaroche ;  which  represents  the  scene  admirabljr. 
The  Cardinal  lies  in  a  fine  bed,  with  hia  head  re- 
clining on  his  pillow.  It  is  evening,  and  the 
rooms  are  lighted  up,  and  a  gay  company  of  cour- 
tiers and  ladies  arc  dispersed  about  a  richly  fur- 
nished  apartment ;    a   card  table    is   drawn 
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the  bed  of  the  dying  minister^  and  one  of  his 
nieces,  a  beautiful  woman,  rises  from  the  card- 
table  to  shew  her  hand  to  Mazarin.  This  picture 
represents  a  painful  scene  to  look  upon, — splen- 
dour, dissipation^  and  death,  allied. 

Mazarin  amassed  an  immense  fortune;  and 
when  he  was  djdng,  Colbert  and  his  confessor  in- 
duced him  to  leave  it  to  the  King,  who  returned 
it;  but  Mazarin  lefi  enormous  presents  to  the 
royal  &mily,  to  Conde,  Turenne,  and  to  Don 

Louis  de  Haro.  His  library  went  to  the  College 
Mazarin,  which  he  had  founded.* 

*  Mazarin  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  fine  arts  in  France, 
which  had  slumbered  since  the  days  of  Francis  I.  He  invited 
architects,  sculptors,  painters,  actors,  and  singers,  from  Italy. 
He  asked  Bernini  to  come  to  Paris ;  but  Bernini  only  yielded 
in  his  old  age  to  the  entreaties  of  Colbert  to  make  a  visit  to 
Louis  XIV. 

Two  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had,  however,  a  purer  taste 
in  the  fine  arts  than  Louis  ever  possessed  in  his  maturity  of 
judgment;  Charles  I.,  King  of  England,  and  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain.  Charles's  fi'iendship  with  Rubens,  who  was  both  diplo- 
mate  and  painter,  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts,  and 
painting  was  a  youthful  passion  with  him,  which  his  journey  to 
Spain  probably  matured.  • 

Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  during  seventeen  years,  went 
every  day  without  any  form  or  etiquette  to  visit  Velasquez  in 
his  painting-room  ;  and  in  the  culture  of  literature  and  the  fine 
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GASTON,  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS. 

Born,  1608;  died,  1660. 

The  education  of  Gaston,  brother  of  Louie  XIIL 
and  of  Henrietta-Maria,  Queen  of  England,  vas 
confided  to  the  Siear  de  Breves,  a  man  in  whom 
knowledge  of  the  world  was  joined  to  a  rare  pro- 
bity, a  great  deal  of  infurmation  which  be  had 
acquired  in  his  embassies,  and  a  taate  for  the  arts 
and  sciences. 


arts,  and  in  the  frietidiliip  o(  Calderon  and  Velasquei,  be  UieJ 
to  forget  liis  reverses  in  arms,  and  Ihe  lost  of  Portugal,  C>la- 
logna,  and  Itousaillon. 

At  tile  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  Philip  CBrried  his 
daiqhter,  ihe  Infanta  Marin  Tere»i,  to  ihe  frautien,  lo  unite  > 
bcTwilh  Louis  XIV.,  it  nas  \'alas<]uei  who  prepared  the  p«til-  ^ 
lion  wliere  Ihe  kings  met,  in  the  Ule  des  Fais-iti].  Velasqnct 
had  sererat  places  about  court,  and  ihe  order  of  Sl  Jago  : 
and  being  in  possession  o  ( the  office  of "  Aposeniador  Ma^or," 
h«  wenl  to  Irun,  on  llie  froniiers  of  France,  in  March,  IGGO,  to 
make  arrangetnenis  for  the  meeting  of  the  sovereigns.  The 
fatigue)  of  the  journey,  and  the  business  he  had  lo  supetioteiHl, 
afiectcd  his  health  m  much,  ihal  on  his  return  to  Madrid,  in 

6 August,  1660,  he  fell  ill,  and  died.  H 

. ■ 
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Iq  the  memoirs  of  those  days  it  is  mcntioDed 
itit  lie  Breves  bad  a  rod  tied  to  the  sash  of  the 
child,  bnt  ihat  he  used  it  but  seldom.  One  day 
■tie  Prince  made  use  of  Bome  low  or  passionate 
eipressioQ  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  served 
tim,  upon  which  the  governor  sent  for  the  servants 
out  of  ibe  kitchen  to  attend  htm,  instead  of  the 
grailemen. 

De  Breves  was  succeeding  so  well  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Prince  that  it  caused  a  jealousy  at 
coiirt.  Louis  XIIL,  who  was  a  prey  to  that  de- 
Touring  passion,  sent  away  the  governor  loaded 
■itU  presents,  and  substituted  in  his  stead  other 
bstnictors  not  so  worthy, 

Gaston  grew  up  witli  an  uncertain,  unstable 
diaracter :  he  was  fond  of  play,  of  magnificence ; 
■nd  the  talents  which  had  been  cultivated  gave 
him  a  taste  for  collections,  for  antiquities,  and  for 
pictures ;  but  he  could  not  fix  his  mind  long  upon 
fiiend  or  pursuit. 

Louis  shewed  all  through  his  life  the  most  un- 
worthy envy  of  his  brother's  talents;  and  as  the 
King  had  no  heir  for  a  great  number  of  years 
■fcer  hia  marriage,  Gaston  was  looked  on  as  heir^ 
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apparent  to  tbe  tlirone,  and  all  his  accomplish  men  ts 
were  commented  on  and  lauded  to  tbe  skies.' 

Omano  was  his  first  and  earliest  friend :  be  diet! 
a  prisoner  in  the  Chateau  of  Vincenncs.  Chalaia 
was  his  next :  lie  fell  on  the  scaffold.  The  brave 
Montmorency  was  also  sacrificed.  Puylaureus,  aiwl 
Cinq-Mars,  and  De  Thou,  all  perished ;  and  they 
were  all  leagued,  publicly  and  privately,  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

Gaston  was  as  volatile  in  love  as  in  friendship : 
neither  man  nor  woman  could  depend  upon  him. 

A  powerful  intrigue,  led  by  the  Duchess  de 
Chcvreuae,  preceded  the  marriage  of  Gaston,  and 
occupied  the  court  of  the  young  Queen  of  Louis 
XIII.  As  yet  Anne  of  Austria  had  had  no  child, 
and  it  was  insinuated  to  her  that  it  was  her  inte- 
rest to  keep  her  brother-in-law  unmarried,  thai 
in  case  the  King  should  die  she  might  marry  htm. 
The  Queen  received  a  rcprunand  in  full  coimcil, 


*  Goslon  was  the  firai  person  who  bad  a  bouinical  mnlen 
in  Fnince.  llu  fatourite  |)utsuil  was  bolattj.  and  his  coUpction 
of  herbal*  nu  celebmied.  In  his  garilen  at  the  Caillc  of  Blob 
he  had  a  coilfction  of  [iLunls  lo  be  nHluraliitd,  lo  >dd  to  iIm 
Ki«nce  or  niMlicirie.  lie  «enl  all  over  the  world  fut  thcM 
ptajui,  and  laved  lo  anan-ge  ihem  in  onlcr  liimiclf. 
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and  was  there  reproached  with  having  desired 
another  husband  ''I  should  not  have  gained 
much  by  the  exchange,"  was  her  answer;  however, 
she  wept  bitterly,  and  never  pardoned  Richelieu 
for  having  subjected  her  to  this  disgraceful 
scene. 

At  the  imprisonment  of  Chalais,  Gaston  wished 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  but  Le  Coigneux,  incited 
by  Richelieu,  detained  him  in  France.  Instead  of 
punishment,  he  was  ofiered  a  young  and  beautiful 
wife,  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  SOO^OOO  crowns ; 
and  all  the  honours  due  to  his  birth  were  to  be 
accorded  to  him.  Richelieu  gave  him  advice,  and 
Richelieu  was  eloquent  The  young  Prince  went 
to  solicit  the  pardon  of  his  fiiends ;  he  prayed, 
entreated,  threatened.  '^  Mais  avec  trois  conserves, 
et  deux  prunes  de  genes,  je  chassai  toute  I'amer- 
tume  de  son  coeur,"  said  Richelieu  to  the  Pope's 
nuncio,  Spada. 

The  minister's  discourse,  backed  with  authority 
like  his,  proved  enough  for  Gaston  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  his  fiiends;  and  Qmano  heard  the 
rejoicings  for  his  marriage  from  his  prison  at 
Vincennes,  as  Chalais  did  from  his  dungeon  at 
Nantes. 
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MademoiBelle  de  Montpensicr  brought  the 
Prince  as  her  duwer  the  sovereignty  of  DombeSg 
the  Duchies  of  Montjiensier,  Cbatellerault,  and 
Saint  Fargeau ;  and  at  Itis  marriage  he  became 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  Chartres,  and  Comte  de 
Blois.  La  grande  Mademoiselle  was  boro  of  this 
marriage,  and  sonic  days  alter  her  birth  the  Du- 
chess of  Orleans  died. 

Gaston  was  continually  leading  others  into  re- 
bellion i^ainst  the  goTemmcnt,  and  never  helping 
them  out  of  the  plots  he  let  thctn  into.  Deeply 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  the  brave  Mont- 
morency, he  offered  any  submission  to  save  his 
life.  lie  wrote  to  Louis  for  his  pardon  thus: 
"  Bathed  In  tears,  on  my  knees,  I  implore,  with  all 
the  submission  due  to  my  king,  for  his  clemency, 
his  pity,  and  his  pardon." 

When  Gaston  failed  to  obtain  pardon,  never  was 
anything  like  his  sorrow  or  his  resentment:  he 
declared  that  nothing  would  have  made  him 
humble  himself  but  the  hope  of  saving  Mont- 
morency ;  and  after  the  execution  of  hie  friend  he 
left  France,  went  to  Brussels,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Spain.  When  at  Brussels, 
be  charged  D'Elbeuf  to  announce  to  Louu. 
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second  marriage,  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

Gaston  left  France  four  several  times,  and  re- 
entered  the  kingdom  bearing  arms  against  his 
brother.  His  life  was  without  success  and  without 
glory.  He  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq- 
Mars  and  De  Thou ;  but  lost  them  on  their  trial 
by  his  answers  during  the  examination.  He  en- 
tered into  everything ;  never  could  resist  any  one 
who  would  draw  him  on ;  but  left  them  as  quickly 
as  he  had  joined  them,  because  he  had  no  courage 
for  following  up  any  affairs. 

Gaston,  however,  inherited  some  of  the  good 
points  of  his  father,  Henry  IV.  He  had  "  Tesprit 
vif,*^  and  like  him  a  quick  power  of  repartee.  His 
daughter.  Mademoiselle,  had  also  this  latter  power. 
One  day  the  Abbe  de  la  Riviere  said  to  her  that 
Gaston  was  a  wise  and  religious  Prince,  and  that 
he  was  worth  a  great  deaL  "  You  ought  to  know 
htfw  much,"  said  Mademoiselle,  ''  for  you  have 
sold  him  often." 

In  1642  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  died,  and  the 
same  year  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  the  following  year 
Louis  XHI.  The  last  act  of  Richelieu's  ministry 
was  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  the  regency. 
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bat  Louis  XIILy  on  his  death-bed,  left  him  the 
chaige  of  Lieutensnt-GeDersl  of  the  French 
Foices,  and  hb  maninge  was  for  the  first  time 
kgallT  a^nowledged. 

Hie  Fronde  lasted  four  jean^  and  ereiy  person 
changed  sides  in  that  political  dance.  The  deri- 
vation of  die  woid  Fronde  is  curious.  It  hid 
become  the  Cushion  at  Paris  to  censure  the  govern- 
ment and  find  finilt  with  the  ministers.  The  court 
party  called  themselves  Maiarins,  the  adverse 
party,  Frcmdeurs.  The  name  of  Frtmde  originated 
in  the  plays  of  children,  and  it  is  a  ridiculous  de- 
rivation of  the  name  of  a  war  that  had  in  it  all  the 
folly  of  children's  plays.  Hie  children  of  Paris, 
dispersed  at  play,  formed  themselves  into  bands  ou 
the  ramparts  of  the  city ;  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  stones  at  each  other  vrith  a  alin^  called 
in  French  a  finonde,  an  ancient  manner  of  ha- 
rassing an  enemy  that  modem  inventions  have 
superseded.  The  patroUe  of  Paris  intcrfon^ 
the  children  dispersed  for  an  instant,  and  then 
returned ;  sometimes  they  made  head  against  the 
patroUe,  and  pelted  them  **  a  coup  de  fix>nde.^ 
These  children,  who  came  and  went,  sometimes 
resbting  public  authority,   sometimes  revenging 
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themselves,  furnished  a  member  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  with  a  simile ;  he  compared  the  opposition 
to  these  little  Frondeurs.  The  word  took,  as  an 
appropriate  word  always  takes  in  France;  dress, 
equipage,  jewels,  everything  was  4-la-fironde ;  and 
to  be  well  received  in  the  opposition  coteries,  it 
was  necessary  to  wear  some  token  belonging  to 
their  party. 

The  changes  of  party  were  as  curious  as  the 
origin  of  the  word.  The  grand  Conde  besieged 
Paris  for  the  royal  side,  and  then  went  over  to  the 
adverse  par^.  His  brother,  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
the  violent  enemy  of  Mazarin,  ended  in  marrying 
one  of  his  nieces.  Turenne,  who  had  first  fought 
the  battle  of  Saint  Antoine  against  Conde,  the 
next  year,  although  bearing  the  title  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  King's  Army,  took  up  arms  in 
favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  princes  imprisoned  by 
Mazarin,  and  fought  against  the  royal  cause. 

Graston  gave  his  consent  to  the  arrest  of  the 
princes.  As  soon  as  the  account  of  this  event 
reached  him,  he  exclaimed — **  There  is  a  fine  net- 
ful taken ;  a  lion,  a  monkey,  and  a  fox;"  meaning 
Cond^,  Conti,  and  the  Duke  de  Longueville.  The 
next  year   Gaston  assisted    in   the  liberation  of 
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the  prmces,  and  brought  them  out  of  prison  in 
triumph. 

In  the  chapters  concerning  the  Duchess  de 
Chevreuse  and  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  some  scenes 
of  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  are  described. 
The  following  is  like  the  last  act  of  a  play,  when 
all  the  actors  and  actresses  appear  at  once  on  the 
stage.  The  Queen  received  a  letter  trom  Maiarin, 
then  out  of  France,  entreating  of  her  to  send  for 
De  Gondy.  The  hatred  of  Anne  of  Austria  for 
the  Prince  de  Conde  was  then  in  its  full  vigour. 
Mazarin  wrote  to  the  Queen  that  to  yield  tv 
Condi's  offers,  or  rather  orders,  would  be  nothing 
less  than  to  take  him  to  Rbcims;  (meaning  to 
place  the  crown  on  his  bead) — accordingly,  tie 
Queen  sent  for  the  Coadjuteur.  She  sent  him  a 
ticket  of  safety;  he  Itissed  it,  threw  it  iuto  the  fire, 
and  went  to  the  palace  when  it  grew  night  The 
Queen  proposed  to  the  Coadjuteur  to  reconcile 
himself  to  Mazarin,  and  she  made  use  of,  not  only 
entreaty,  but  coquetry,  to  try  to  gain  him  over  W 
her  purpose;  powerful  means  wirii  De  Gondy 
from  a  Queen  who  was  still  handsome.  De 
Gondy  told  her  tliat  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Mazarin  was  an   impossibility — that  no  one 
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would  believe  in  it — that  be  sbould  by  that  means 
lose  all  credit  with  the  people  and  the  parliament — 
that  it  would  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  Conde 
interest^  and  that  he  must  always  appear  equally 
against  Mazaiin  and  against  his  return  to  France. 
**  How  strange  T  said  the  Queen — "  to  serve  me 
you  must  be  the  enemy  of  him  who  possesses  my 
confidence .  If  you  would — ^if  you  would" — she 
said  affectionately  to  him. 

De  Gondy  then  threw  the  blame  of  the  impossi- 
bility upon  Monsieur  (Gaston),  who,  he  said,  in 
that  case,  would  immediately  go  cTver  to  Conde. 
"  Join  me,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and  I  don't  care  for 
your  Monsieur,  who  is  the  last  of  men."  She  then 
offered  to  make  De  Gondy  a  cardinal,  to  give  him 
a  place  in  council,  and  make  him  prime  minister.' 
This  last  he  refused,  feeling  that  it  was  merely 
offered  to  him  to  fill  the  niche  in  which  the  true 
saint  was  to  be  placed  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done. 
**  But,"  said  the  Queen,  "  je  fais  tout  pour  vous — 
que  ferez  vous  pour  moi  ?"  "  Votre  Majeste,  me 
permet-elle  de  lui  dire  une  sottise,  parce  que  cc 
sera  manquer  au  respect  que  je  dois  au  sang  royak?" 
**  Dites,  dites,"  said  the  Queen,  with  energy.  "  Eh 
bien !  Madame,  j*obligerai  M.  le  Prince  k  sortir  de 
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Paris  avant  qu'U  soit  litiit  jours,  et  je  lui  cnlcvcrai 
Monsieur  des  demain." — "  Touchez-la,"  said  the 
Queeu,  holding  out  her  hand  to  De  Gondy,  "  et 
vous  etes  apri^s  cela  cardiDal,  ct  de  plus,  le  second 
de  mcs  amis."" 

In  the  detail  of  the  arrangements,  the  Queen 
employed  the  Princess  Palatine,  who  liad  alurays 
declared  that  she  would  ser\-e  the  Princes  but  to 
get  them  out  of  prison,  and  aflcnvards  adhere  to 
the  Queen's  party.  De  Gondy  had  in  her  entire 
confidence.  The  agreement  between  them  wns, 
that  he  was  to  reappear  in  parliament ;  but  he  told 
the  Queen  that  that  could  only  be  on  the  condition 
of  Mazarin'a  absence. 

"  Go,"  said  the  Queen,  smiling,  "  Vous  etes  un 
vrai  demon  I" 

In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  the  ComI* 
jutcur  prepared  the  pubhc  for  these  changes  by  his 
writings;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  enlightened  them 
sufficiently,  he  appeared  again  in  parHamenL 

IVJeanlime  the  hawkers  of  books  were  dying 
about  Paris,  "  L'Apologie  de  I'ancicnnc  et  legi- 
time  Fronde,"    "  La    Defense   du   CoadjuteuTi" 

•  De  IteU,  tom.  ii.  page  342. 
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«  Le  Solitaire,"  "  Les  Interfits  du  Temps,"  **  Le 
Vraisemblable,"  &c. ;  and  then  the  author  came 
forth,  and  appeared  at  the  palace  with  his  fol- 
lowers. 

De  Gondy  communicated  these  matters  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  at  that  moment  well 
pleased  to  get  rid  of  "  la  morgue  de  Conde;"  and 
Gaston  said  to  his  confidants,  '^  There  are  M.  le 
Prince  and  the  Coadjuteur  on  bad  terms,  and  I 
am  going  to  amuse  myself  with  their  chamailleries," 
an  expression  that  perfectly  gave  the  character  of 
that  "  etrange  seigneur,"  by  which  name  Anne  of 
Austria  called  her  brother-in-law. 

La  Fronde  usie^  time  quieted  the  animosities 
of  all  parties,  and  every  one  who  had  marched 
under  its  banners  seemed  to  say,  with  the  English 
diplomate,  who,  on  being  asked  whether  he  was 
ambassador  from  Monk  or  Lambert,  answered,  ^^  I 
am  the  humble  servant  of  public  events." 

An  amnesty  was  now  proclaimed.  Conde  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards;  Gaston 
retired  to  Blois;  Mademoiselle,  after  playing  a 
great  part,  went  to  her  estates,  where  she  listened 
to  romances  and  sonnets,  and  wrote  her  memoirs  i 
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the  Cardinal  de  Retz  was  confined  at  Vincenncs ; 
and  this  great  political  tempest  was  quelled. 

Gaston*  died  at  Blois,  in  1660,  leaving  three 
daughters  by  his  second  marriage:  the  Giand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Guise. 


COMTE  DE  BUSSY  RABUTIN. 

Bom,  1618  ;  died,  1693. 

The  character  of  the  Comte  de  Bussy  Rabutin 
presents  an  exaggerated  caricature  of  the  fiuiltB 
of  his  nation,  his  class,  and  his  times.  He  had 
the  honour  of  being  first  cousin  to  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  He  was  made  up  of  vanity  and  malig- 
nity well  blended  together,  and  his  cousin  bore 
with  him  because  he  was  witty,  and  because  the 
same  blood  ran  in  their  veins.  She  forgave  him 
all  his  falsehoods,  his  artifices,  and  his  sarcasms; 
and  though  she  evinces,  in  her  measured  phrases^ 
a  certain  awe  of  his  bad  faith  and  his  littleness,  not 
like  the  lightness  of  heart  with  which  ''  elle  fait 

*  A  whole-length  portrait  of  GastOD,  by  Vaodyke,  b  in  the 
royal  collection  at  Windsor. 
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'roller  B>i  plume"  when  writing  to  Madame  dc 
Grigaan,  yet  all  through  her  life  she  kept  up  an 
iniercourae  of  letters  with  Bussy, — -perhaps  from 
piijfor  a  banished  man,  on  whom  the  sun  could 
Wly  be  said  to  shine  when  out  of  the  reach  of 
tlie  gracee  of  his  sovereign. 

Bussy  was  seventeen  years  in  exile,  under  the 
displeasure  of  Louis  XIV.,  whom  he  never  ceased 
lo  peisecute  with  his  prayers,  his  entreaties,  and 
his  flatteries  of  the  basest  sort;  and  when  the 
King,  dred  of  his  eternal  representations,  per- 
■Utted  him  to  return  to  court,  he  found  himself 
of»o  little  consequence  that  he  wisely  went  back 
to  his  estates,  where,  to  get  rid  of  time,  he  in- 
iblged  in  every  freak  and  fancy  that  idlent'ss, 
Kreiige,  and  bad  taste  could  bring  together. 

The  Chateau  de  Buasy  now  remains  a  monu- 
■Dent  of  Busgy's  life  and  times.  It  is  situated  in  a 
defile  of  the  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Oisc,  in 
ttie  South  of  France,  surrounded  by  moats  full  of 
*iler.  ITie  body  of  the  house  was  built  in 
f's  time ;  the  wings,  containing  the  library 
lad  chapel,  arc  of  the  times  of  Henry  II.  lie 
Covered  the  walls  of  his  castle  with  pictures  and 
pdntings  which  display  his  pride  of  ancestry,  his 
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disappoiatcd  vanity,  and  the  regret  he  felt  in 
giving  up  hb  profession  as  a  courtier.  At  the  end 
of  the  Ubrary  is  a  lower,  the  windows  of  which  arc 
ornamented  with  Cupids;  ea^b  group  suspended 
to  a  baud  filled  with  gallant  inscriptions,  very 
commonplace  in  sentiment,  and  of  no  poetical 
talent.  The  following  is  under  the  picture  of 
Pygmalion : — 

'■  Toiil  le  monde  en  ammir  e*l  lout  1m  jours  dup^ ; 
Les  femmes  noui  en  fbnl  accioire : 
Si  viiu'  tonlei  aimer,  el  n'c're  poini  irompi. 
Aimex  uii  femme  d'ivgire." 

Round  the  apartment  are  eleven  portraits  of 
gallant  ladies,  with  inscriptions  by  Bussy,  and  his 
own  picture  amongst  them.  In  Bussj'a  own  roota 
arc  ranges  of  portmils  of  the  house  of  Rabutin, 
the  two  last  of  which  are  of  Aladamc  de  Giignao. 
Over  tlie  doors  and  windows  of  other  rooms  in  the 
hou^o  his  mistresses  arc  painted  as  goddesses,  with 
inscriptions  of  his  own  composition.  There  were 
also,  formerly,  portraits  of  the  lungs,  of  the  states- 
men and  men  of  letters  of  France,  many  of  which 
were  removed  in  the  Revolution. 

AH  the  inscriptions  under  the  portraits  are 
either  bitter  or  flat,  and  do  not  partake  of  the  wit 
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that  might  have  been  expected  from  his  character 
and  his  times.  The  epigrams  are  numerous. 
Under  the  portrait  of  Madame  de  Montglas 
b  written^  **  La  plus  belle  femme  de  son  temps, 
mais  moins  fiuneuse  par  sa  beaut6  que  par  Pusage 
qu'elle  en  fit**  Under  another  portrait  of  his  un- 
faithful mistress  is  inscribed,  *^  Light  as  air." 

Bussy  possessed  pride  of  birth  and  individual 
vanity  to  a  degree  that  reminded  persons  of  the 
heroes  of  Moli^re.  He  writes  to  Madame  de 
Sevign6  on  the  subject  of  the  novel  of  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Cloves :  **  We  think  alike,  and  I  feel 
honoured  in  so  doing;  our  criticism  of  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Cleves  is  that  of  persons  of  quality ;" — a 
phrase  which  is  worthy  of  the  Marquis  de  Masca- 
rille  in  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 


COMTE   DE  LA  RIVIERE. 

Died,  1724. 

Bu88T*8  scandalous  law-suit  with  his  son-in-law, 
the  Comte  de  la  Riviere,  occupied  a  part  of  his 

life. 
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M,  dc  k  Riviere  was  of  inferior  birth  to  the 
proud  and  tenaciuus  Bussy.  lie  had  distin<!;uishcd 
himself  in  military  life,  and  retired  to  an  estate 
he  had  ihut  joined  that  of  Bussy,  who  was  living 
there  with  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Coligny,  a 
widow.  She  fell  in  love  with  M.  de  la  Kiviere, 
and  married  him  without  her  father's  knowledge. 
His  vanity  was  hurt  by  ttie  connexion,  and  he 
invented  a  law-suit  to  break  the  marriage,  which 
occasioned  a  great  scandal  in  the  family  histories 
(i(  France.  Busay  forged  letters,  which  were  ac- 
knowledged as  forged  on  the  trial.  His  soD-io- 
law  describes  him  as  interesting  himself^  with  ill- 
naturcd  views,  in  every  one's  affairs ;  with  the  love 
of  intrigue ;  a  tyrant  in  his  family,  and  a  coward 
out  of  it. 

"  No  one  will  believe,"  says  M.  de  la  Riviere, 
"  that  I  married  the  daughter  of  M.  de  Bussy  to 
procure  influence  at  court,  friends  in  this  \rorld,  or 
credit  in  the  next  world.  He  is  a  man  who  was 
bom  to  six  thousand  livres  a  year;  has  increased 
his  fortune  to  four  times  what  his  grandfather  pos- 
sessed ;  but  there  ts  no  proportion  in  the  ittcrcasc 
of  his  revenue  and  the  increase  of  his  pride." 
La  Riviere  had  all  the  public  on  his  aide,  and 
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the  verdict  was  given  in  his  fitvour;  but  his  wife 
would  not  live  with  him,  which  was  extraordi- 
nary^ as  she  i^peared  to  have  been  passionately 
attached  to  him.  La  Riviere  produced  on  the  trial 
a  letter  from  her^  promising  to  marry  him,  signed 
with  her  blood. 

Madame  de  Coligny  was  said  to  have  much 
beauty,  grace  and  wit  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 
said  to  her  fitther,  ^'Your  daughter  has  as  much 
cleverness  as  if  she  saw  you  all  day  long,  and  as 
much  good  conduct  as  if  she  never  saw  you  at  all.'' 
Her  conduct  to  her  husband  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  influence  her  father  had  over  her. 

La  Riviere  died  in  1734,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four.  He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  all  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  his  time.  He  wrote 
the  following  verses  at  the  age  of  ninety-three, 
addressed  to  the  Princesse  de  Ligne.  They  are 
wonderfully  well  written  for  the  verses  of  a  man  of 
such  advanced  years.     ' 

**  Faire  des  vers  k  quatre-vingt-treize  ans, 
Est  un  esp^ce  de  folie  ; 
Le  talent  de  la  po^sie 
N*appartient  qu'^  de  jeunes  gens. 
Le  feu  qui  fait  rimern'est  que  pour  la  jeunesse; 
£t  ce  feu  donne  aux  vers  qu 'inspire  la  tendresse. 
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£l  leur  force  et  leun  agr^menu. 

Ces  vera  galants,  que  I'on  Tail  qiiand 

Pour  moi  ne  sont  plus  dc  saison  : 

1  ne  m'est  plus  peimis  d'aimer  que  U  rai» 

lais  la  raison,  Princesse,  c'est  rous-mtme. 


PAUL  DE  GONDY,  CARDINAL  DE 
RETZ. 


Born,  1«14;  died,  1679. 


W  "Ip   it  had  not  been  for   the  Queen,  Catha- 

rine tie  Medicis,  you  would  have  heen  a  gen- 
tleman like  any  other  at  Horence." — "  Pardon  me, 
sir,  I  should  have  been  as  much  above  you  as  my 
ancestors  were  above  yours  four  hundred  yean 
ago."  It  will  be  with  difficulty  believed  that  this 
reply  was  really  made  by  the  Cardinal  dc  Retz  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Mcdicis. 

So  much  for  the  ancestry  of  Paul  de  Gocdy. 
lie  was  bom  in  IGL4,  and  had  as  his  preceptor 
the  man  who  has  shewn  the  most  earthly  virtue, 
and  the  saint  who  has  received  the  most  honour 
from  men — Saint  Vincent  dc  Paide.  It  would  be 
difEcult  to  find  a  more  decided  "  mesalliance"  than 
between   the   master  and  pupil:    and  when  one 
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considers  the  difference  that  separated  the  saint 
who  was  not  a  cardinal,  and  the  cardinal  who  was 
not  a  saint,  it  must  be  owned  that  this  was  an  edu- 
cation that  entirely  failed. 

Paul  de  Gondy  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Duke  de  Retz,  and  was  destined  early  to  high  eccle- 
siastical preferment  His  first  exploit  was  a  duel 
with  Bassompi^re.  Hardly  past  boyhood,  he  tried 
to  carry  off  his  cousin,  Mademoiselle  de  Retz ;  and 
hoped,  in  the  eclllt  of  his  gallantries  and  his  duel, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  projects  of  his  family  as  to  his 
profession.     But  his  father  was  not  to  be  moved 
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and  he  determined  to  make  an  ecclesiastic  of  his 
son,  whose  vocation  was  the  least  calculated  for 
the  church  of  any  one  in  France.  Disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  De  Gondy  resolved  to  make  himself  a 
name  at  the  Sorbonne ;  for  at  the  Sorbonne  had 
commenced  the  reputation  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu.  There  did  his  studies  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  stormy  part  of  his  life. 
Rome   as  an  ancient  republic,  with  its  factions 

a 

its  tribunes,  and  its  conspiracies,  spoke  more  to 
his  uncontrollable  spirit  than  the  mild  truths  of 
the  gospel. 

At  eighteen,  Paul  de  Gondy  wrote  the  Conjura- 
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tion  de  Fiesquc.  Richelieu  read  the  book,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Here  is  a  dangerous  spirii !" 

The  young  abbe  excused  himself  from  being 
presented  to  the  prime  minister ;  he  even  dared  to 
dispute  a  point  with  one  of  Richelieu's  proteges  at 
the  Sorbonne)  and  carried  it  against  him ;  and  he 
added  to  the  eclat  by  having  crossed  the  aSecticois 
of  the  Cardinal  in  his  attachment  to  the  jVIareschal 
de  la  Meilleraie. 

Thus  three  times  he  came  across  Richelieu; 
and  when  the  minister  died,  Paul  de  Gundy  was 
but  six  and  twenty.  He  went  off  to  Venice  aiid 
to  Rome,  and  returning  to  France,  took  to  Im  stu- 
dies with  ardour, 

A  friendship  with  the  Comte  de  Soissons  brought 
him  on  the  side  of  the  malecontenls ;  and,  not 
without  some  scruples,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Riche- 
lieu. But  he  saw  glory  in  thus  changing  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe,  even  by  assassination  t  Ancient 
Rome,  he  thought,  would  have  admired  him ;  and 
be  adds,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  it  requires  greater 
qualities  to  be  a  popular  leader  than  to  be  emperor 
of  the  world."     LucVily,  opportunity  was  wanting 

to  tllP 
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For  'some  time  De  Gondy  led  a  quiet  life ;  and 
Louis  XIIL  was  so  struck  with  bis  abilities  in  con- 
verting a  person  from  Protestantism  that  he  made 
him  Coacljuteur  de  Paris.  When  Anne  of  Austria 
became  regent,  she  wished  Philippe  de  Gondy, 
Paul's  father,  to  be  minister.  He  refused;  and 
Mazarin  stood  in  his  place. 

The  ascendancy  that  the  Coadjuteur  had  ac- 
quired over  the  populace  gave  great  umbrage  to 
Mazarin.  He  was  reproached  with  his  profusion, 
in  giving  and  spending;  and  his  answer  was, 
^  Cassar  owed  six  times  as  much  at  my  age  r 

The  Fronde  began ;  and  the  practical  possibility 
of  the  great  scenes  being  Hcted,  the  theory  of  which 
had  delighted  him  in  his  youth,  gave  him  great  plea- 
sure. He  accordingly  dedicated  three  or  four 
months  to  gaining  popular  favour,  and  attaching 
to  himself  the  people  of  Paris. 

Although  an  ecclesiastic,  Paul  de  Gondy's  whole 
youth  had  passed  in  conspiracies,  in  duels,  and  in 
love  adventures.  In  1643  the  Coadjuteur  became 
archbishop  of  Paris,  at  the  death  of  his  uncle. 
A  retirement  to  Saint  Lazare  gave  him  time  to 
study  his  part ;  there  he  settled  the  programme  of 
his  life,   and  he  came  forth  from  this  religious 
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retreat  with  the  edifj'ing  resolution  of  ovenuniiiig 
tile  state  for  hia  private  amusement. 

What  the  war  of  the  Fronde  was  for,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  further  than  it  was  in  the  factious  spirit  of 
the  times.  Richelieu  was  dead,  and  a  weak  re- 
gency stood  instead  of  his  strong  government,  to 
keep  in  check  such  persons  as  Gaston,  Conde> 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  dc  Ix>ngueviite,  Beaufort, 
Turcnne,  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  Duchess  de 
Chcvreusc,  de  Retz,  the  Princess  Palatine,  Made- 
moiselle, Madame  d«  Munthazon,  &c.  The  mtture 
of  these  materials  was  too  volcanic  not  to  cause  An 
explosion,  which  accordingly  broke  forth. 

Aflcr  the  battle  of  Sens  the  poBJiioh  of  the 
court  Iiecame  terrible.  On  the  26th  of  August. 
1048,  the  emeute  began,  on  the  arrest  of  Brotnecl 
by  the  court;  and  cries  from  the  multitade  of 
"  Broussel !  Broussel  I"  surrounded  the  Palais  Royal. 
Women,  children,  old  men,  artizans,  and  citiEen», 
cried  out  "  Broussel  I  Broussel !"  and  De  Reii, 
the  great  man  of  the  day,  appeared  amongst  the 
populace.  The  sedition  at  length  Iieeoming  alarm- 
ing, he  and  the  Moresclial  de  la  Mcillcnue  went  bi 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  Coadjuteur  describes  bis 
reception  at  court  thus : — 
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"  Nous  trouvames  la  Reinc  dans  le  grand  ca- 
hliici,  accotnpagnee  de  Monsieur,  du  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  de  AL  de  Loiiguevillc,  da  Mareschal  de 
Villeroi,  de  I'Abbe  de  la  Riviere,  de  Batru,  de 
Guitaut,  capitaine  des  gardes,  et  de  Nogent. 
Elie  ne  me  re^ui  ni  bien  ni  mal  i  elle  etail  trap 
fiere  n  Irop  aigrie  ....  Le  Cardinal  me  fit  un 
«j>ece  de  galimatias  ,  .  .  .  Je  feignis  de  prendre 
pour  bon  tout  ce  qu'il  lui  plut  de  me  dire,  et  je  lui 
cepoitdis  siniplement  que  j'etais  venu  la  pour  rece- 
(oir  les  commandemens  de  la  Reine,  &c.  I^ 
Rcine  me  fit  une  petite  signe  de  la  tete,  comme 
pour  me  remercier  .... 

Le  Mareschal  de  la  Mciileraie,  qui  vit  que  La 
iUntire,  Batru,  et  Nogent  traitaicnt  Temotion  do 
nfstelle,  et  qu'ils  la  toumaient  en  ridicule,  s'em- 
pDta  beaocoup  .  .  .  .  Je  confirmai  ce  qu'il  avait- 
oil  et  predit  du  mouvement     Le  Cardinal  sourlt 
malignement,  et  la  Reine  se  mit  en  cotere,  pro- 
Grsni  de  son  ton  de  fausset,  aigre  et  eleve,  ces  pro- 
mots:  'U  y  a  de  la  revolte  a  imaginer  que 
puisse  se  revoller;  voil4  les  contes  ridicules 
qui  la  veulent ;  I'autorile  du  Roi  y  don- 
bon  ordre.'     Le  Cardinal,  qui  e'apenput  que 
on  peu  emu  de  ce  discours,  prit  la  parole. 
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et,  avec  un  ton  doux,  repondit  &  la  Reine :  '  Pliit 
k  Dieu,  madame,  que  tout  tc  moode  parlat  avct 
aiitant  de  siacerite  que  parle  M.  Ic  Cuadjuteur! 
II  craint  pour  son  troupeau,  il  craint  jwur  la  vUIe, 
il  craint  pour  I'autorite  de  votre  majeate.  Je  suis 
persuade  que  le  peril  n'est  pas  au  point  qu'U  se 
rimagine ;  mais  le  scriipule  sur  cette  maliere  est 
en  lui  une  religion  louable.'  La  Reine,  qui  en- 
lendit  le  jargon  du  Cardinal,  se  remit  lout  d*«u 
coup;  ellc  mc  fit  des  honnetetes,  et  je  repondis 
par  un  profond  respect  et  par  une  miuc  si  niaise, 
()uc  La  Riviere  dit  a  I'orcille  it  Batru,  de  qui  jc  le 
sua  quatre  jours  apres :  '  Voyez  ce  que  c'wt  que 
dc  n'etre  pas  jour  et  nuit  en  ce  paya-ci !  Le  Coad- 
jutciir  est  homme  du  monde,  il  prend  pour  bon  cc 
i|ue  la  Reine  vicnt  de  lui  dire.' 

"  La  verite  est,  que  tout  ce  qui  elait  dans  ce 
cabinet  jouait  la  comedie.  Je  faisais  I'ionoccnt.  el 
je  ne  Tetab  pas,  au  moins  en  cc  fait.  Le  Cardinal 
taisait  I'assure,  el  il  ne  I'etait  pas  autaiit  qu'il  le 
]iaraissait.  II  y  eut  quclquca  momeus  oil  la  Reine 
t'ontrefit  la  douce,  et  clle  nc  fut  jamais  plus  aigrv- 
M.  de  Lougueville  lemoignait  dc  la  tristcsse,  el  i) 
etait  dans  une  joie  sensible,  parce  que  cVtait 
riiommo    du   monde  qui  ainiail  le  plus   le  com- 
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mencement  de  toutes  les  affaires.  M.  d*Orleans 
faisait  Temprcsse  et  le  passionne  en  parlant  k  la 
Reine :  je  ne  I'ai  jamais  tu  siffler  avec  plus  d'in- 
dolence  qu'il  siffla  pendant  une  demi-heure  apres  en 
entretenant  Guerchi  dans  la  petite  cbambre  grise. 
Le  Marechal  de  Villeroi  faisait  le  gai,  pour  faire 
sa  cour  au  ministre^  et  il  m^avouait  en  particulier, 
les  larmes  aux  yeux,  que  I'etat  etait  sur  le  bord 
d'un  precipice.  Batni  et  Nogent  bouffonnaient, 
et  representaient,  pour  plaire  k  la  Reine,  la  nour- 
rice  du  vieux  Broussel  (remarquez,  je  vous  prie, 
qu'il  avait  quatre-vingts  ans),  qui  animait  le  peuple 
k  la  sedition,  quoiqu'ils  connussent  tres  bien  Tun 
et  Fautre  que  la  tragedie  ne  serait  peut-etre  pas 
fort  eloignee  de  la  farce.  Le  seul  et  unique  Abbe 
de  la  Riviere  etait  convaincu  que  I'emotion  du 
peuple  n'etait  qu'une  fumee ;  il  le  soutenait  k  la 
Reine,  qui  Petit  voulu  croire,  quand  meme  elle 
aurait  ete  persuadee  du  contraire ;  et  je  remarquai 
dans  un  meme  instant,  et  par  la  disposition  de  la 
Reine,  qui  etait  la  personne  du  monde  la  plus 
bardie,  et  par  celle  de  La  Riviere,  qui  etait  le 
poltron  le  plus  signale  de  son  siecle,  que  Faveuffie 
thneriti  et  la  peur  autree  prodtdsent  les  mimes  effets, 
larsque  le  peril  riest  pas  connu. 
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"  Le  Chancelier  (Seguierj  entra  dans  le  cabinet 
en  ce  moment.  11  etait  si  faible  de  son  nature!, 
qu'd  n'y  avail  jamais  dtt,  jusigu'a  cette  occasion, 
aucune  parole  de  verile ;  mais  en  cpllc-li,  la  com- 
[ilaisancc  ceda  a  la  pcur;  il  parla,  ct  il  parla  ^loii 
ce  que  lui  dicLait  cc  qu'il  avait  vu  dans  les  rues. 
J'observai  que  le  Cardinal  parut  fort  touche  de  la 
liberte  d'un  hommc  en  qui   il  n'en  avait  jamus 


"  Le  Lieutenant  Civil  ciitra  en  ce  moment  dans 
le  cabiuet  avcc  un  paleur  mortelle  8ur  le  visa^: 
je  n'ai  jamais  vu  &  la  comedie  Italienne  de  peur  si 
naivement  et  si  ridiculenient  representee  que  celle 
qu'il  fit  voir  h  la  Reine,  en  lui  racontant  des  aven- 
tures  de  rien  qui  lui  etaient  arrivees  depuia  son 
li^is  jusqu'au  Palais-Royal.  Admirez,  je  voui 
prie,  la  sympathie  de^  &mcs  timides:  le  Cardinal 
Mazarin  n'avait  cte  jusqne-14  que  mediocrement 
louche  de  cc  que  M.  de  la  Meilleraie  et  moi  iui 
avions  dit  avec  assez  de  vigueur,  et  la  Reine  n'en 
avait  pas  seulement  ete  emue.  La  frayeiir  du  lieu- 
tenant £e  glissa,  je  crob,  par  conti^ion,  dans  leur 
imagination,  dans  leur  Esprit  et  duus  leur  cceur ; 
ils  me  panirent  tout-4-coup  metamorphosfe :  Hs 
nc  me  traiterent  plus  de  ridicule;    ils  avuudiml 
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fjue  ItSaire  meritait  de  la  reflexion.  lis  consul- 
lerent,  et  souflHrent  que  Monsieur,  M.  dc  Longue- 
'iilc,  le  CliaDcelier,  le  Mar^schal  de  ViHeroi,  cehii 
De  ]«  Meillerai«,  et  le  Coadjutcur,  prouvassenti 
pviie  bonnes  raisons,  qti'il  faillait  rendre  Broussel) 
I'Uit  que  les  peuples,  qui  mena^aient  de  prendre 
les  amies,  les  euseent  prises  effect ivement.  Nous 
epramimcs  en  cette  rencontre  qu'il  est  Men  plus 
Mtunl  a  la  peur  de  eotiSuUer  ijue  de  decider. 

"  Je  sonis  ainsi  du  Palais- Royal,  et,  quoiquc  je 
fcssecequel'onappelleeDrag^.jenedispas  unmot, 
lie  li  juequ'4  mon  Jt^is,  qui  put  aigrir  le  peuple. 
■Ten  trouTai  une  foule  innombrable  qui  m'attendait, 
el  qui  me  for^a  de  monter  eur  i'iinperiale  de  raon 
csnwsse,  pour  lui  rendre  compte  de  ce  que  j'avais  fait 
Hi  Palais-Royal  ....  J'ajoutai  tout  ce  que  je 
(Tus  [touvoir  adoucir  .  .  .  .  et  je  n'y  eue  pas  beau- 
coup  de  i»eine,  parcc  que  I'heiire  du  souiier  s'ap- 

pTDchait Cclte  cireonstance  vous  paraitra 

ridicule,  mais  ellc  est  fondc-C ;  et  j'ai  uliserve  qu'a 
Paris,  dans  lea  Amotions  popul aires,  les  plus 
(chauffes  ae  veulent  pas  ce  qu'ils  appellent  sc  lies- 
heurer."* 


•  See  Memoirs  de  Reli,  vol.  i.  p.  131  — 
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It  is  only  civil  war  that  can  produce  such  scenes 
and  such  a  knowledge  of  persons  and  passions.  It 
is  remarkable  tliat  the  Fronde  should  have  formed 
both  De  Retz  and  La  Rochefoucauld.  The  last 
resolved  all  passions  into  that  of  self-love ;  and 
De  Retz  found  the  key  of  all  politics  in  cowardice. 

The  succeeding  days  of  political  movement  to 
this  scene  are  equally  curious.  The  court  took 
fright,  and  went  off  to  the  Castle  of  Ruelle,  the 
('oadjuteur  remaining  in  full  activity  at  Paris. 
He  had  been  long  master  of  the  people.  The 
revolt  was  now  general,  but  the  episcopal  mitre 
could  not  head  an  tmeute.  He  says,  "  I  wanted  a 
figure  to  place  before  me;  that  figure,  luckily, 
was  the  grandson  of  Henry  the  Great,  the  Due  de 
Beaufort.  He  spoke  the  language  of  the  lowest 
of  the  populace.  He  bad  a  quantity  of  fine  hair; 
it  is  impossible  to  say  the  effect  that  these  &ir 
aad  flowing  locks,  and  this  phantom,  had  on  the 
people." 

After  these  commotions,  Mazarin  was  declared 
the  enemy  of  the  state  ;  and  it  was  not  forgotten 
that  the  tragical  end  of  Charles  I.  had  commenced 
by  the  attainder  of  Strafford. 

It  was  soon  after  that  De  Retz  preached  a  scr- 
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mon  on  the  fotgiveness  of  injuries,  at  which  all 
the  women  cried,  and  were  furious  at  the  perse- 
cution of  their  Archbishop  by  the  court  party. 
Paris  was  threatened  with  a  general  massacre. 

One  day,  during  the  procession  to  parliament, 
De  Beaufort  discovered  something  making  its  way 
from  beneath  the  folds  of  the  dress  of  De  Retz, 
which  caused  him  to  exclaim,  *'  Voilli  le  breviaire 
de  M.  le  Coadjuteur !"  It  was  a  poniard,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  4>f  carrying.  This  event  fol- 
lowed the  sermon  on  the  forgiveness  of  injuries. 

Some  good  points  honoured  this  part  of  the  life 
of  De  Retz.  One  was,  his  protecting  the  Che- 
valier de  la  Valette,  who  had  orders  to  assassinate 
him ;  another,  his  protecting  the  library  and  the 
effects  of  his  enemy  Mazarin ;  a  third  was,  his 
obtaining  from  the  parliament  of  Paris  money  for 
HenriettarMaria,  the  widow  of  Charles  L,  for- 
gotten by  the  court,  and  who  was  at  Paris  in  the 
greatest  state  of  destitution. 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  man's  power 
as  an  individual,  and  as  the  confident  and  ally  of 
half  the  powers  in  Europe,  cannot  be  paralleled  in 
history,  nor  his  life  in  romance.  Cromwell  said, 
**  There  is  but  one  man  in  Europe  who  despises 
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me,  aod  that  man  is  De  Retz,"  Cromweirs  enw 
found  liim  inaccessible  to  either  entreaties  or 
bribes. 

One  day  La  Rochefoucauld  had  been  near 
assassinating  the  Coadjuteur  in  a  dispute,  go  pow- 
erful is  civil  war  in  drawing  out  fierj  passions  and 
creating  crime.  Gaston  assuaged  the  quarrel; 
immediately  after  which  Conde  and  La  Rochefou- 
cauld met  him,  not  in  his  usual  attire  of  the  sur- 
plice, as  they  were  accustomed  to  see  liim,  but  in 
hw  pontifical  habit  as  Archbishop  of  Paris,  heading 
a  procession  of  relics,  and  followed  by  an  immense 
mob.  Conde  and  La  Rochefoucauld  got  out  of 
their  carriaffe,  and  knelt  in  the  dust  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  their  Archbishop.  When  he  arrived 
before  his  two  mortal  enemies  he  blei?sed  them, 
and  then  took  off  his  cap  to  Conde,  the  prince  of 
the  blood.  These  two  extraordinary  scenes  took 
place  on  the  same  morning. 

The  Coadjuteur  now  made  a  display  of  bein^ 
in  love  with  Anne  of  Austria;  the  only  rcsuhs  of 
which  were,  that  llie  Queen  remarked  that  this 
rival  of  "pauvre  Monsieur  le  Cardinal"  luid  very 
fine  teeth. 

His  character  of  the  Queen  is  short,  and  given 
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with  his  usual  sagacity.  He  says,  ^'Anne  of 
Austria  had  more  than  any  one  that  sort  of  sense 
that  was  necessary  to  save  her  from  appearing  a 
fool  to  those  who  did  not  know  her  intimately.^ 

Pope  Innocent  X«  did  not  love  Mazarin.  He 
looked  on  the  Coadjuteur  as  superior  in  politics^ 
and  made  him  a  Cardinal,  hoping  to  see  him  in 
Mazarin's  place  as  prime  minister  of  France.  The 
tragi-comedy  of  the  Fronde  ended ;  Mazarin  got . 
the  better,  and  the  Coadjuteur  became  Cardinal 
de  Retz. 

^^  In  reading  the  letters  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Mazarin,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  De  Retz  was  the  supe- 
rior genius.  Nevertheless  Mazarin  triumphed, 
and  De  Retz  was  oppressed.  So  true  is  it,  that  to 
make  a  powerful  minister  it  merely  requires  ordi- 
nary abilities,  good  sense,  and  good  fortune ;  but 
to  govern  a  kingdom  well,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
as  a  leading  principle  the  public  good  in  view.  The 
great  statesman  is  he  who  leaves  to  his  country 
useful  institutions,  public  benefits,  and  great  mo- 
numents.*^ 

•  Voltaire,  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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It  was  in  1652,  while  De  ReU  was  in  neg<>- 
tiation  with  Mazartn,  that  he  was  arrested  at  the 
Louvre.  On  this  occasion  the  populace,  tired  of 
civil  war,  shewed  no  great  interest  about  the 
matter.  According  to  his  prophetic  speech  to 
Gaston  d'Orlcans,  Dc  Retz  was  sent  to  the  Chateau 
de  Vinoenncs,  and  he  only  obtained  penuisstun  to 
be  transferred  to  Nantes,  on  a  promise  of  relin- 
quishing his  archbishopric. 

History  cannot  offer  another  instance  of  so  bolt! 
a  step  as  the  Cardinal  now  took.  He  got  out  o( 
hb  prison  at  Nantes,  in  the  very  sight  of  his  guanl^ 
Fortune  fiivoured  bini,  as,  while  he  was  descending 
the  prison  wall,  a  poor  man  was  drowning  hitosclf 
in  the  river,  and  all  eyes  were  intent  on  the  sight. 
De  Ltetz's  intention  was  to  go  to  Paris,  and  con- 
cert measures  with  Conde ;  but  a  fall  from  hi* 
horse  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Spain,  and, 
passing  through  that  country,  he  soon  afterward* 
found  himself  in  the  conclave  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  treated  with  all  possible  honour  and  respect 

He  then  led  a  wandering  life  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  in  Holland ;  and,  as  Bossiict  said  of  hiin, 
though  at  a  distance,  "dircatening  Masarin  with 
his  terrible  and  gloomy  looks." 
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Lord  Clarendon  spcnks  of  hia  attachment  to  the 
rtujeofihe  Stuarts.  De  Retz  gave  Charles  H. 
pod  advice,  telling  him  tliat  he  never  would  be 
itftored  in  England  if  be  changed  his  religion ; 
ad  he  prevailed  on  Charles  when  in  exile  to 
Kwpi  a  sum  of  money. 

The  Marquis  of  Montroec,"  so  celebrated  for  his 
ilevotion  to  the  Stuarts,  was  a  great  friend  of  De 
Ecu,  who  described  him  as  a  man  whose  character 
lid  not  belong  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  could 
odIt  be  found  in  Plutarcii. 

The  Cardinal  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
Louis  XIV,,  and  in  exchange  for  his  archbishopric 
Louis  gave  him  the  Abbey  of  Sl  Denis,  and  some 
other  privilegea ;  and  as  it  became  necessary  to 
life  s  Pope  in  the  interests  of  France,  Louis  sent 
tia  ambassador  to  Rome. 

election  of  Clement  IX.  was  the  last 
ical  act  of  De  Ketz's  lif«.  It  is  surprising 
he  never  thought  of  becoming  Pope  himself; 
the  retirement  and  years  of  seclusion  that  tcr- 


*  Jinua  GiatiBTn,  Marquis  of  Monirose,  nho  died  llie  death 
pi  true  hero  at  the  age  of  ihifty 'right,  in  1650. 
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miaated  the  private  life  of  the  Cardinal  de  ReU, 
was  the  most  striking  and  singular  feature  of  his 
career.  lie  sold  his  two  principalities,  keeping 
enough  to  live  upon ;  and  ^ving  up  his  fortune  to 
his  creditors,  he  Hxed  his  residence  at  St.  Michel) 
in  LorrMne,*  where,  at  the  desire  of  his  friends, 
he  wrote  his  memoirs.  lie  afterwards  retired  t" 
Comraeres-t 

Madame  de  S^vigne  saw  him  more  tJiao  an^-  one 
in  hia  latter  years,  at  Paris.  She  writes  continu- 
ally to  her  daughter  of  her  dear  Cardinal;  of  his 
disinterestedness  ;  of  iiis  benevolence  ;  of  the 
charms  of  his  conversation ;  and  of  his  gentleness 
and  kind  temper.  On  his  intention  of  retiring 
from  the  world,  she  writes : — "  That  day  will  in- 
deed be  a  sad  one  .  .  .  It  is  true  that  tut 
mind  is  of  so  superior  an  order,  that  no  common 
ending  in  life  is  to  be  expected  from  him  .  .  . 
When  it  is  a  rule  to  do  nil  that  is  greatest  and 
must  heroic,  a  retirement  from  the  world  should 

*  A  town  in  the  duchy  de  Bat. 

t  A  little  town  in  France,  iu  the  ducliy  or  Bar,  lui«itig(b( 
tille  of  princi|Mlily,  and  b  niagnilicent  ch&teau  thai  the  Cu- 
dinal  de  Rett  buill  during  his  retideuce. 
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find  its  place  between  worldly  existence  and  death ; 
but  in  this  action^  he  must  make  all  who  love  him 
unhappy." 

Madame  de  Sevigne's  partiality  to  ^*  our  Cardi- 
nar  was  grcat^  and  went  so  far,  that  when  she 
called  Turenne  "  le  heros  de  I'epee,"  she  termed 
De  Retz  "le  heros  du  breviaire."  This  partiality 
was  not  entered  into  by  Madame  de  Grignan,  who 
could  not  endure  the  Cardinal.  She  writes  to  her 
daughter,  "  The  dear  Cardinal  has  nearly  put  you 
out  of  my  head.''  In  another  letter  she  says,  "  I 
must  see  our  Cardinal  to-night.  I  must  pass  an 
hour  or  two  witli  him  before  he  goes  to  bed'' 

Madame  de  Sevigne  shewed  De  Retz  the  cha- 
racter written  of  him  by  La  Rochefoucauld.  She 
said,  "  One  is  so  weary  of  praises  to  one's  face,  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  see  how  he  was  spoken 
of  by  one  who  did  not  like  him,  and  who  never 
knew  that  he  should  see  this  piece  of  writing." 

The  character  written  of  him  by  La  Rochefou- 
cauld is  not  very  favourable ;  he  says,  "  That  he 
appears  ambitious  without  being  really  so — that 
vanity  makes  him  undertake  great  things  op- 
posed to  his  profession — that  he  had  brought 
the  greatest  disorders  on  the  state,  but  without 


qp   of   Bakng    i^    of  them    for    bimseif, 

^C  W  bid  iMne  hai  Hfonniiienl  with  fins- 

I  ■ei^  ^id  owed  im  Ottnj  to  kia  boldness.    He 

I  hid  been  in  ■evoal  condsrov  where  hcs  cotuhicl 

[  dmn  isaed  his  "T"***"—      His  natanl  bent 

iDdolcnn.     Li  presin^  t&aa  be  wocfcs  wttli 

jciiTity,  mid  raMs  ^■— "**"  indoleDtlr  as  sooa  as 

thcT  ve  ImninaleA     But  wbat  most  ctmtributM 

to  bJs  repatmtioD,  ts  a  taleol  be  has  of  making  bb 

Suilts  appear  in  a  good  point  of  Tietv.     Incapable 

of  envT  or  of  ararice,  be  has  boirowed  from  hi* 

fiiends  moiv  than  uit  indiridual  could  e^-er  ti' 

pect   to  tepaj.     His  vanity  tras  gratifled  in  tbe 

credit  they  gate  him,  and  that  same  vaoi^  «it 

gratified  bv  his  undertaking  to  acc]uit  himself  of 

so  enomious  a  eum." 

Twice  over  did  the  Caidinal  apply  to  the  P<^ 
for  leave  to  divest  himself  of  his  ecclesiastical 
rank ;  but  the  Pope  forbid  his  applying  furtbefi 
and  he  was,  as  Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  '*  recu* 
dinalise ;"  and,  moreover,  the  Pope  ordered  him  to 
leave  his  retirenicnt,  and  go  to  St  Denis.  At  the 
lime  he  was  at  Saint  Michel  she  writes  of  him,  13lh 
Oct.  1677: — "I  am  niamicd  about  the  CardiiuL 
We  must  hope  that  God  will  preserve  bim  to 
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US.  He  is  killing  himself  wearing  himself  out 
He  has  always  a  low  fever.  I  don't  think  others 
are  as  anxious  as  I  am,  but  except  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  that  he  passes  in  giving  bread  to  his 
trout,  he  spends  all  his  time  with  Don  Robert 
in  the  subtleties  and  distinctions  of  metaphysics, 
that  will  be  his  death*  They  answer  me,  why 
should  he  kill  himself?  and  what  on  earth  would 
you  have  him  do  ?  He  gives  a  considerable  time 
to  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  yet  there  remains 
still  too  much !" 

Madame  de  Sevigne  did  not  know  that  at  that 
time  the  Cardinal  was  writing  his  memoirs. 

When  he  came  to  Paris,  his  humility  made  as 
much  sensation  as  his  pride  had  formerly  done. 
He  died  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  much 
r^retted  by  his  firiends  and  dependents. 

Lord  Chesterfield  says,  that  De  Retz's  Reflec^ 
tiGDB  are  those  of  a  great  genius,  formed  on  a  life 
of  experience  in  great  affairs.     They  are  just  con 
elusions  drawn  from  great  events,  and  not  specu- 
lative maxims  composed  in  retirement 

The  President  Henault  says  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  *'It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man 

VOL.    I.  G 
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wlio  passed  ids  life  in  caballing  never  had  an  ob- 
ject in  doing  sa  He  loved  intrigue  for  the  plea- 
eurc  of  intriguing.  His  genius  was  bold,  vast,  and 
romantic  ;  and  knowing  how  to  make  use  of  the 
authority  bis  profession  gave  liim  over  the  ]>eople, 
he  made  use  of  his  religion  to  serve  his  politics, 
making  to  himself  a  merit  of  what  vraa  but  a 
chance,  nnd  settling  means  to  events. 

"  In  war,  the  part  of  rebel  to  the  royal  autboritr 
was  what  he  liked  the  best  Magnificent ;  a  be! 
esprit ;  turbulent ;  having  more  flighty  ideas  than 
settled  views,  and  more  chimerical  notions  thwi 
foresight ;  neither  fit  for  a  monnrchy  nor  a  repub- 
lic, because  he  was  neither  a  faithful  subject  nor  a 
good  citizen ;  be  was  as  vain,  more  bold,  and  had 
less  principle,  than  Cicero.  He  had  more  clever- 
nes.s  than  Catiline,  but  possessed  less  grandeur  of 
character  than  that  conspirator." 

It  was  many  years  after  tljc  death  of  the  Cardi- 
nal de  llctz  that  Bussuet,  in  his  limend  oration 
upon  the  death  of  the  Chancellor  le  Tellier,*  gave 
his  character  in  that  magnificent  discourse. 

*  Le  Tellier,  Chanctllor  of  France, 
eightj-three.    tie  was  ihr  bther  of  the  ir 


in   1685.  igtd 
tr  Louvois. 
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<<  A  man  so  fisdthful  to  individuals,  so  terrible  to 
the  state ;  of  so  lofty  a  character  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  esteem,  to  fear,  to  love,  or  to  hate  him  in 
moderation.  Firm  in  himself,  he  shook  the  uni- 
verse, and  obtuned  a  dignity  which  he  afterwards 
wished  to  resign,  as  unworthy  of  what  it  had  cost 
him,  and  as  an  object  beneath  his  mighty  mind. 
In  the  end,  he  was  sensible  of  his  errors,  and  of 
the  vanity  of  hum^  greatness ;  but  while  he  was 
in  search  of  what  he  was  destined  afterwards  to 
despise,  he  shook  everything  by  his  secret  and 
powerfiil  means.  Even  in  the  universal  overthrow 
of  all  around  him,  he  still  seemed  to  suffice  for  his 
own  support ;  and  at  a  distance  he  threatened  the 
victorious  favourite  with  his  gloomy  and  intrepid 
demeanour." 


MARIE  LOUISE  DE  GONZAGUE,  QUEEN 

OF  POLAND. 

Bom,  1612;  died,  1667. 

The  influence  of  woman,  both  on  society  and  on 
politics,  has  always  been  greater  in  France  than  in 
any  other  country,  except  during  the  government 
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of  Napoleon,  when  his  strong  band  kept  under  the 
most  rebellious  spirits;  and  he  took  care  to  have 
the  generation  growing  up  under  bis  dynaetv 
taught  to  occupy  themselves  with  tribes.  The 
ladies  of  the  court  all  took  lessons  in  dancing  and 
music ;  and  the  study  and  science  of  dress  were 
made  of  so  much  im[)ortance,  that  they  lilled  the 
heads  of  the  women,  morning,  noon  and  night, 
and  prevented  their  engaging  in  any  deeper  sludy 
or  business.  Never  had  there  been  a  court  in 
France  at  vihich  women  exercised  so  little  influ- 
ence as  at  the  court  of  Napoleon. 

From  lime  immemorial,  women's  influence  in 
France  had  been  immense.  In  1588,  Sir  Edward 
Stafford,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Henry  IV.,  writes  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "That  there 
are  four  ladies  who  have  all  the  news  and  secretest 
devices  of  the  court ;  for  they  have  all  an  honourer, 
a  lover,  or  a  private  friend,  of  the  sccretest  council 
of  the  court,  that  will  hide  nothing  from  theta." 

But  there  were  two  ladies  of  the  house  of  Goo- 
zague  who  bad  greater  influence  in  the  af&in  of 
Europe  than  any  others,  and  who  played  great 
parts  in  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Richelieu, 
and  in  the  events  of  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austrii. 
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Theje  were  Marie-Louise  de  Gonzagiie,  and  Anne 
it  Gonzague,  datighters  of  the  Duke  of  Mantuu. 

The  history  of  Marie-Ixinisc  de  Gonzague  is  a 
f«rfect  romance.  Both  ihese  sisters  were  brought 
np  in  relt^ous  strictness  in  ihe  convent  of  Fare- 
Jlonlier,  The  youngest  was  intended  for  a  nun, 
to  aggrantUse  the  fortunes  of  the  eldest  sister.  But 
Anne  was  not  so  easily  persuaded  to  a  life  of  reli- 
paaa  seclusion ;  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua  dying, 
lad  the  Duke  de  Ncvers  inheriting  the  duchy  of 
Muilua,  they  left  their  convent  in  all  the  brilliancy 
of  beauty  and  youth,  to  appear  at  the  court  of 
France. 

Gaston,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  lost  his  first 
*ife,  and  all  interested  tliemselves  in  proposing  a 
piDcess  to  replace  her.  Gaston  took  a  violent 
pueion  for  Marie-Louise ;  an<l  the  Que  en- mother, 
Uiaiead  of  employing  gentle  means  with  her  son's 
tnclinations,  used  violence,  as  she  was  wont  to  do, 
to  break  up  the  intercourse  between  the  lovers. 

The  women  and  the  young  courtiers  united  in 
inventing  occasions  for  Gaston  and  Marie-Louise  to 
«»«.  Public  ietes  were  given ;  htmting  parties 
■»ere  arranged ;  rendezvous,  which  were  supposed 
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to  be  accidental  visits;  and  even  meetings  in 
churches  under  pretext  of  devotion, 

The  Queen-mother,  at  length,  thought  herself 
Bet  at  defiance ;  her  violent  passions  were  rouBCtI; 
and  in  a  fit  of  anger  she  gave  orders  to  arrest  the 
Princess. 

Marie-Louise  had  been  sent  for  by  her  &ther, 
and  Gaston  Iiad  intended  to  run  away  with  her  on 
the  road,  and  with  her  to  leave  France,  On  the 
first  day  of  her  journey,  at  the  beginiung  of  adark 
night,  this  young  person  was  surrounded  by  an 
escort  of  soldiers,  separated  from  her  women,  and 
conducted,  with  one  attendant,  to  the  Chateau  de 
Vincenncs,  There  had  been  no  time  for  prepara- 
tion, and  she  found  neither  a  bed  to  lie  on,  firt. 
nor  food.  Eveiy thing,  at  first  si^hl,  jircsentctl  the 
prospect  of  a  horrible  impriBomneuU 

Some  time  after,  Gaston,  wandering  abont 
France,  went  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  At 
his  court  a  new  object  attracted  his  volatile  nalurri 
and  Mat^uerite  dc  Lorraine  soon  put  aside  ■!! 
recollection  of  Marie-Louise  de  Gonzague.  CiiM^ 
Mara  was  in  love  with  her ;  he  was  much  attached 
to  the  Pruicesa,  and  dared  aspire  to  her  band.     It 
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Spears  thai  she  was  in  correspondence  with  him 
&1  ihe  time  of  his  anibitiuus  views  of  overthrowing 
tbe  power  of  Richelieu,  for  she  writes  to  him, 
"Vuar  afTairs  arc  as  publicly  known  at  Paris  as 
that  the  Seine  runs  under  the  Pont  Neuf." 

Gaston  and  Cinq-Mars  had  sent  otT  a  gentleman 
to  Madrid,  who  concluded  a  treaty  in  their  name. 
It  consisted  of  twenty  articles,  all  directed  against 
Kichelieu.  De  Tliou,  his  friend,  had  no  know- 
Wge  of  this  treaty,  but  Cinq-Mars  communicated 
it  to  hinL  He  disapproved  of  it,  and  exhorted  bis 
tnend  not  to  continue  a  criminal  intelligence  with 
the  enemieH  of  France ;  but  Cinq-Mars  was  given 
Dp  to  pleasure,  and  did  not  mind  his  Mend's  re- 
primands or  advice,  and  thej  both  fell  victims  to  • 
theic  ambitious  views,  and  to  the  vengeance  of 
Sicbelicu.  It  was  said  that  Gaston  contributed  to 
iheir  iatal  ending  by  his  answers  on  their  trial,  and 
fliey  suffered  on  the  scaffold. 

Marie-Louise  then  left  France  to  be  placed  on 
ibe  throne  of  Poland.  The  stories  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  of  Cinq-Mars  prejudiced  Ladislas 
igainst  bis  Queen,  but  she  was  beginning  to  gain 
Wa  confidence  and  Uking  when  he  died ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  circum- 
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stances  of  her  life  more  extraordinary  now  ( 
turreit.  After  being  the  widow  of  one  King,  she 
became  the  wife  of  his  brother  and  successor 
— John  Casimir.  King  of  Poland. 

As  the  Queen  of  tliis  monarch,  she  waa  destined 
to  strange  reverses  of  fortune  ;  was  iti  many  straits 
and  difficulties,  and  forced  to  take  refiige  in  Silicia, 
where  she  was  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  Bossuct  alludes  to  the  privations  and  dis- 
tresses tliat  bcfel  the  Queen  of  Poland,  in  hi? 
sermon  preached  at  her  sistcr'9  death. 

She  became  a  very  religious  person  in  her  latter 
years,  and  was  a  benefactress  of  Port  Royal  des 
Champs. 


ANNE  DE  GONZAGUE,  PRINCESS 
PALATINE. 

Bom,  IGlSi  died,  1(1B4. 

Anne  de  Gonzaoce  was  passionately  in  love 
with  Henri  de  Guise,  and  he  with  her.  Henii 
de  Guise  was  then  named  for  the  archbishopric  of 
RheiniR,  but  had  not  as  yet  taken  orders,  and  be 
made  her  a  promise  of  marriage,  which,  to  her 
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ericf,  he  never  fulfilled.  Some  years  afterwards, 
she  married  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the 
ton  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria;  and  under  the  name 
of  ihe  Princess  Palatine,  she  became  well  known 
throughout  Europe. 

Her  appearance  is  described  as  being  tioth 
graceful  and  majestic,  and  her  manner  and  address 
ibose  of  a  queen.  She  had  no  equal  in  those 
ilajs  ae  to  political  clevemesB ;  she  was  a  dtplomate 
in  resources,  and  her  genius  lay  in  negotiation — 
in  the  acuteness  with  which  she  would  discuss 
>Saiis  of  importance ;  and  her  fertile  imagination 
fcvnd  expedients  for  obviating  difiicukies  that 
[  Mod  in  the  way  of  what  she  wished  to  achieve. 

She  early  displayed  in  all  the  business  of 
tnciely  in  France  her  tact  in  conversation,  and 
■^  talent  tn  fetes  and  amusements.  Madame  de 
■  JloitevUlc  describes  her  as  "  having  address  and 
Edpacity  for  conducting  any  political  intrigue,  and 
»t  ^ilily  at  finding  expedients  to  arrive  at  her 


f,  The  Princess,  also,  was  a  woman  of  laste  and 

tnement,  and  wrote  well.   There  is  a  little  essay 

f  hen  on  Hope,  published  amongst  the  letters  of 

e  de  Sevigne,  which  displays  a  cultivated 
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and  refined  taste  and  turn  of  mind.  The  Cardi- 
nal de  Retz  says  of  her,  '*  Madame  la  Palatine 
was  as  fond  of  gallantry  as  she  was  of  solid  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  think  that  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England  had  more  capacity  for  conducting  a£Eun 
of  state  than  she  had.  I  have  seen  her  in  times  of 
faction^ — I  have  seen  her  in  the  cabinet, — and 
everywhere  she  was  to  be  depended  upon  for 
sincerity." 

During  the  Fronde,  the  Princess  Palatine  con- 
ducted herself  with  consummate  political  skill, 
while  all  others,  during  that  period,  seemed  to 
have  behaved  like  madmen  or  children.  The 
Princess  was  faithful  to  the  state,  and  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  to  whom  she  rendered  some  important 
services,  as  well  as  to  Mazarin,  who  was  not  over 
grateful  in  return. 

At  the  time  that  Mazarin  imprisoned  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  Princess  contrived  the 
escape  of  her  friend,  the  Duchess  de  Longueville ; 
and  then  joining  the  Coadjuteur  DeRetz,  she  deter- 
termined  on  procuring  the  release  of  the  princes. 
With  all  her  cleverness  in  the  difficult  art  of  uniting 
contrary  opinions,  and  opposite  parties  with  whom 
she  had  interest,  she  would  never  commit  herself; 
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lod  by  a  8traJg^tforwanlDcs9,  as  rare  as  il  was  sin- 
cere, she  got  the  confideace  of  all  parties,  wbiL-h 
Ae  achieved  very  much  from  her  jwwers  of  pleas- 
ing, and  a  gift  of  language  before  which  cvery- 
ihiog  gave  way. 

Ai  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Princess  Pala- 
tine held  the  place  of  superintendent  of  the  house- 
bold  of  the  young  Queen  of  France ;  but  Mazarin, 
vbo  eren  in  death  was  ambitious  and  grasping  at 
bonours  for  his  family,  asked  Louis  lo  prevail  on 
ibe  Princess  to  relinquish  her  situation  in  favour 
id  his  niecfi,  the  Countess  de  Soissons.  Anne 
mired  to  her  estate,  and  returned  no  more  to 
conn  until  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  the 
it  son  of  the  Grand  Conde,  when  she  resumed 
all  her  former  habila,  which  were  those  of  dissipa- 
tion and  business  allied. 

A  moment,  however,  was  marked  in  the  Prin- 
es'a  life  that  was  to  effect  an  entire  change  in  her 
baracLer  and  existence.     Her  state  as  regards  a 
e  world  seemed  desperate,  for  her  mind  was 
i  up  to  the  most  complete  and  entire  scepli- 
But  the  example  of  the  Duchess  de  Lon- 
pierille,   whose  errors  and  life  bad  been  much 


what  hers  had  been,  and  who  was  now  expiating 
her  sins  in  austerities,  led  ber  to  think  of  religion 
in  another  light. 

This  woman,  gifted  with  so  strong  a  mind,  sod 
with  such  a  masculine  understanding,  and  whose 
religious  opinions  were  marked  with  incredulity, 
nevenhcless  believed  in  dreams.  A  dream  came 
to  ber,  which  Bossuet  characterises  as  one  of  thoee 
dreams  which  God  sends  from  heaven  to  tnakc  an 
impression.  This  dream  is  of  the  most  foolish  and 
triding  nat\ire,  and  would  never  have  been  mm^ 
tioned  but  from  its  results;  but  those  results  cause 
a  great  many  and  various  reflections,  and  lead  us 
to  ihink  with  wonder  of  limes  that  have  produced 
such  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  this  dream 
caused  the  Princess  to  renounce  the  world,  its 
vanities  and  illusions;  and  Mr.  Word»»-orth'e 
philosophic  remark  was  fulfilled  in  her,  "  Miracles 
believed,  are  miracles  achieved."  Of  ber  character 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  both  Bossuet  and  the 
Cardinal  de  ReU  speak  of  her  powerful  mind. 
But  what  is  much  more  wonderful  is,  that  Boaauet 
and  the  Abbe  dc  la  Trappe  gave  credit  to  this 
dream — talked  of  it — wrote  of  it— preached  of  it — 
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ind  ilut  it  much  occupied  the  wiaeet  and  cleverest 
meo  in  France.  There  is  a  passage  of  such  force 
uui  power  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  superstitious 
belief  in  omens,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
Salmonia,  that  imposes  a  check  on  aU  incredulity 
of  this  nature,  silences  wonder,  and  restrains 
ridicule :  —  "In  my  opinion,  profound  minds  are 
ibe  most  likely  to  think  lightly  of  the  resources 
ofhuman  reason ;  it  is  the  most  superficial  thinker 
>lio  is  generally  strongest  in  every  kind  of  unbe- 
KtC  The  deep  philosopher  sees  chains  of  causes 
Bd  effects  so  wonderfully  and  strangely  hnked 
together,  that  he  is  usually  the  last  person  to 
dtcide  upon  the  impossibility  of  any  two  aeries  of 
(rents  being  independent  of  each  other." 
Was  Bossuet  that  deep  philosopher  ?  or  did  he 
■ok 

"  Dreams  «re  toys : 
Yet  (or  thii  once,  jeA,  superttiliouily, 
I  will  be  jqiiared  by  this"  ? 

Before  the  Princess  renounced  the  world,  she 
at  court  in  all  the  simplicity  and  modesty 
a  changed  character.  She  not  only  reformed 
•r  own  life,  but  that  of  Iier  family  and  attendants ; 
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and  she  retired  Irom  the  world  to  give  herself  up 
lo  prayer,  penitence,  and  good  worka. 

Having  passed  several  years  in  great  austerities, 
the  Princess  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and 
desired  to  be  buried  at  Val  de  Grace,  where  her 
sister  was  abbess.  Bossuct  preached  her  (tinenl 
sermon,  in  consequence  of  her  connexion  widi 
the  Condu  family,  to  whom  he  could  refuse  n<^ 
thing.  There  are  parts  of  this  discourse  very 
remarkable.  lie  says,  "  the  Princess  had  alt  the 
<]ualitics  admired  by  the  world,  and  all  the  qua- 
lities wliich  make  [persons  admire  themselves. 
Unchangeable  in  friendship,  not  wanting  in  worldly 
duties,  slie  had  all  the  virtues  with  which  hell  it 
Jilkd.  ....  Of  what  use  were  her  rare  taleDU? 
She  had  the  confidence  of  the  court ;  she  twice 
over  protected  the  prime  minister  (Mazarin)  fmta 
his  enemies,  from  his  bad  fortune,  from  bis  fears, 
and  from  his  irresolute  and  unfaithful  friends. 
And  what  did  she  reap  ?  An  ospcricnee  of 
the  weakness  of  pohtical  promises,  their  varying 
will,  their  deceiving  words, — an  experience  of  tbo 
changes  that  years  bring  with  them  —  of  lb« 
illusions  of  worldly  friendships,  which  jmiss  from  us 
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along  with  jean  and  worldly  interests,  and  of  the 
darkness  of  the  heart  of  man,  who  never  knows 
himself  and  does  not  less  deceive  himself  than 


After  a  picture  of  a  life  at  court,  its  dissipations 
and  its  di8a{^intments,  Bossuet  ends  —  '*  O 
Eternal  Lord  ot  times  past  and  to  come,  these  are 
the  scenesi,  this  is  the  existence,  that  those  en- 
dowed with  what  the  world  calls  powerful  minds 
are  taken  with,  and  seduced  by." 


ANNE  DE  BOURBON,  DUCHESSE 
DE    LONGUEVILLE. 

Born,  1619;  died,  1679. 

Madaxe  DE  Sevione,  in  her  account  of  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  inspires  a  strong  inte- 
rest for  her.  She  represents  her  cruel  state  of 
despair  at  the  death  of  her  dearly  beloved  son  at 
the  battle  of  the  Rhine ;  she  writes  of  her  peni- 
tence, and  devotion,  and  charity;  she  describes 
the  evening  when  she  received,  as  was  the  custom 
then,  the  public  condolence  of  the  crowd ;  and. 
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last  of  &11,  she  writes  of  her  death  and  of  the 
funeral  sermon  preached  in  the  presence  of  the 
Conde  family. 

The  Duchess  de  Longueville's  history  is  the 
most  romantic  and  extraordinary  of  the  ladles  of 
tliose  days.  She  was  a  great  sinner  and  a  great 
iiaint;  she  was  a  princess  of  (be  blood  and  an 
aventuriere.  She  had  been  all  grace,  and  beauty, 
and  activity,  in  a  youth  that  was  anything  but 
respectable ;  she  was  all  respectability  at  an  a^ 
that  seemed  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  beginning 
of  her  life.  She  died  a  very  Christian  death ; 
and  she  placed  on  the  monument  of  her  son, 
erected  by  her  at  Port  Royal,  "  Dieu  I'avait  re- 
Eerve  a  une  si  grande  pitti;." 

Both  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  write  of  the  austerities  and  mortili- 
cations  that  the  Duchess  imposed  on  herself;  and 
the  first  calls  her  "  cetle  cbero  et  penitcnte  prin- 
cesse."  But  in  those  days,  in  France,  the  greater 
had  been  the  sinner  the  greater  became  the  saint 

Together  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  the 
Princess  Palatine,  the  Duchess  had  played  a  great 
part  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV,  Love, 
faction,  and  intrigue  occupied  the  time  of  these 
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Itjulies.  The  poet  Voiture  represents  the  Du- 
chess as  serious  and  political  when  she  was  very 
vouug,  and  that  she  presided  at  the  Congress  of 
MuQsier  wbcQ  her  hushand  was  amhassador  from 
France.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  first  prince 
uflbe  hlood,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  was  pri- 
soner at  Vincennes ;  she  was  sbter  to  the  Grand 
Ciindt',  and  she  was  horn  in  a  prison. 

When  she  appeared  at  court,  and  in  the  society 

of  the  Hotel  dc  Ramhouillet,  she  captivated  all 

wla  saw  her,  not  merely  hy  her  heauty  (which 

»It)ne  would  have  done  so)  but  by  the  grace  with 

which  she  said  and  did  everything.     What  made 

kr  still  more  remarkable  in   the  world,  she  was 

fceirothed  to  the  Prince  de  Jolnville ;  but  he  died ; 

Old  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  whohad  sought  her  hand, 

weming  to  renounce  it,  she  married  a  widower  of 

ly-seven — the  Duke  de  Longueville. 

Hardly  was  the  treaty  of  Munster  concluded, 

ich  suspended  foreign  hostilities,  when  inward 

ivisions  began  to  foment ;  and  the  hatred  which 

parlimnent  bore  to  Afazarin  gave  birth  to  the 

indc.     Then  the  Duchess  shewed  her  abilities, 

boldness  of  her  plans,  and  the  steadiness  and 

nth  which   she   executed   tliem.     The 
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Cardinal  de  Retz  writes  of  her,  **  She  would 
had  but  few  faults,  if  gallantry  had  not  given 
many ;  for  her  passion  made  her  place  politics  as  fl^ 
secondary  consideration,  and  from  the  heroine  o^ 
a  party  she  became  the  aventuridre." 

The  day  of  the  Barricades,  Anne  of  Austria 
carried  the  young  King  to  St  Germains.  The 
greatest  confusion  reigned  at  Paris,  and  the 
Duchess  de  Longuevillc  had  acquired  in  the 
conferences  at  Munster  a  taste  for  politics  and 
negotiation.  She  opposed  the  court  and  the 
minister,  having  on  her  side  De  Retz,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, and  her  youngest  brother,  the  Prince  de 
Conti, 

The  Prince  de  Conde  remained  with  the  court, 
though  afterwards  she  drew  him  into  civil  war, 
and  finally,  was  the  means  of  his  going  off  to  the 
Spaniards. 

In  order  the  better  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
parliament,  at  the  time  that  Paris  was  in  a  state  of 
siege  from  the  royal  troops,  the  Duchesses  de 
Longueville  and  de  Bouillon  were  conducted  by 
De  Retz  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Each  of  these 
heroines  of  the  Fronde  carried  in  her  arms  a  child 
as  lovely  as  its  mother.   The  Duchess  de  Longue- 
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ville  established  herself  in  the  Hotel  de  Vtlle, 
\?hich  served  as  military  quarters,  and  palace  to 
her  court;  and  the  following  January,  she  there 
gave  birth  to  that  son  whose  death,  twenty-three 
years  after,  she  deplored  so  bitterly. 

The  council  of  state  assembled  in  the  Duchess's 
own.room,  and  there  was  arranged  the  movement 
of  armies,  and  the  business  of  parliament  The 
trophies  of  victory  were  deposited  at  the  feet  of 
these  two  beauties;  and  in  the  midst  of  state 
affairs,  love  broke  and  made  cabals  and  conspi- 
racies, and  balls  and  battles  alternately  filled  the 
heads  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  day,  De  Retz 
says,  ^^  It  was  more  like  an  old  romance  than  real 
life." 

Two  of  the  Duchess's  lovers  were  killed  in  duels, 
the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  the  Comte  de  Coligny, 
who  fought  in  her  quarrel  and  by  her  wish. 
La  Rochefoucauld  was  another  of  her  lovers. 

During  eight  months  of  the  blockade  of  Paris, 
Madame  de  Longueville  exercised  the  greatest 
interest  in  all  decisions  against  the  court,  and  in 
her  rooms  were  signed  the  articles  of  peace  in 
1649.  Peace  being  concluded  between  the  Fron- 
deurs  and  the  Royalists,  she  went  to  the  Queen ; 
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but  the  coldness  of  her  reception  from  Anne  o^ 
Austria  and  Mazaria  made  her  faatc  them  attll 
more  than  she  had  done,  and  her  reception  £^ 
pleased  the  Grand  Condc;  and  thus  she  gwoed 
over  to  lier  side  and  to  her  politics  this  hero,  who 
had  always  had  an  aifection  for  his  sister. 

The  spirit  of  vengeance  antmatiiig  the  court 
party,  they  arrested  the  princes  of  the  bhxNii 
Condi',  Conti,  and  the  Duke  de  LongiieviUe,Ut]K 
Palais  Royal,  whither  they  had  been  enticed. 
The  Princess  Palatine  had  given  Madame  de 
Longueville  notice  in  time,  and  she  made  her 
escape  to  Normandy,  where  her  husband  hkd 
been  governor,  and  where  she  expected  to  cause  t 
rising  in  favour  of  the  princes;  but  Muarin'a 
influence  had  been  there  before  her,  and  she  was 
not  received  as  she  expected.  Afraid  of  falling 
into  tlie  hands  of  Mazarin's  emissaries,  and  seeing 
all  her  hopes  destroyed,  she  went  to  a  little  ses- 
port,  and,  notwithstanding  bad  weather,  she  en* 
barked,  and  was  nearly  lost.  Obliged  to  coocetl 
herself  under  various  disguises,  she  put  in  practice 
all  the  courage  and  decision  of  her  nature,  and 
having  gained  an  English  captain  at  HaTre,  he 
conveyed  her  to  Rotterdam. 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  came  to  visit  her  on  her 
arrival,  and  invited  her  to  remain  at  the  Hague, 
but  she  preferred  going  to  Turenne's  bead-quarters 
at  Stenaj*  He  gave  the  sister  of  Conde  a  good 
reception,  and,  with  her  beauty  fuid  her  cleverness, 
she  seduced  *^  le  sage  Turenne"  over  to  the  Fronde 
side.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  two  armies  should 
join,  and  war  should  be  declared  under  the  support 
of  Spain,  until  the  princes  should  be  liberated. 
This  plan  was  adopted  with  regret  by  Turenne, 
whom  the  King  had  just  before  raised  to  the  rank 
of  field-marshal. 

It  was  said  that  Turenne  was  not  quite  so  well 
treated  by  Madame  de  Longueville  when  he 
pleaded  hb  love,  as  when  he  treated  of  political 
interests. 

At  Stenay,  a  manifesto  was  published,  in  which 
the  Duchess  accused  Mazarin  of  having  sworn  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Condes.  La  Rochefoucauld, 
at  that  time  the  Duchess's  lover,  sent  her  very 
useful  advice  from  his  government  in  Poitou,  as  to 
the  way  she  should  conduct  herself.  At  last,  by 
the  help  of  those  who  advocated  her  cause,  after 
three  months  of  detention,  the  princes  were  set  at 
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liberty,  had  fetes  given  to  them,  and  were  received 
everywhere  in  triumph , 

The  Duchess,  meanwhile,  remained  at  Stenav 
till  the  negotiations  were  concluded,  and  on  her 
road  to  Paris  she  was  met  by  every  sort  of  honour. 
This  time  she  was  well  received  by  Anne  of 
Austria  and  the  young  King;  but  her  hotel  at 
Paris  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  disaffected  and 
discontented,  and  of  foreign  ministers>  and  all 
sorts  of  persons  who  were  mixed  up  in  public 
affairs.     This  gave  great  offence  at  court. 

The  Duchess  also  protected  persons  of  letters, 
and  she  embarked  in  the  literary  quarreU  uf 
Voiture  and  Benserade.  Strange  times  of  civil  war, 
when  ladies  and  sonneteers  played  such  conspicuous 
parts! 

New  disputes  occupied  the  conn  and  the  Conde 
party.  De  Rctz  calls  all  that  passed  at  Bordeaux 
"un  galimatias  inexplicable,"  The  Duchess  dc 
Longueville  went  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  Prince 
de  Conde  held  his  court,  and  where  anarcbj 
divided  all  parties.  This  helped  Mazarin's  views; 
and  he  ended  by  getting  the  ascendency. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  qnajrelled 
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with  the  Duchess,  and  not  contented  with  having 
left  her,  he  never  rested  till  he  caused  her  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  Prince  de  Conde. 

At  length,  whether  from  disgust  or  vexation 
no  one  knew,  she  asked  permission  to  visit  her 
aunt,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  de  Montmorency, 
who  had  been  beheaded  under  the  government  of 
Richelieu.  Madame  de  Montmorency,  Superior 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  at  Moulins,  was 
the  model  of  every  virtue ;  and  her  niece  beheld  in 
her  the  consequences  of  the  religious  feelings  which 
had  occupied  her  youth,  and  which  became  to  her 
a  consolation  for  her  great  and  uncommon  misfor- 
tunes. When  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  having 
negotiated  with  success  for  his  wife,  came  to  take 
her  away  to  his  government  in  Normandy,  the 
Dochess  won  eveiy  heart,  and  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich  idolized  her.  All  feelings  against  her 
were  quelled,  and  Anne  of  Austria  began  to  shew 
herself  more  favourably  inclined  towards  her. 

But  Conde  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  France 
which  lasted  to  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  when 
Don  Louis  de  Haro  shewed  such  an  interest  in 
this  prince  of  the  blood,  and  spoke  in  so  deter- 
mined a  manner  for  him  in  the  name  of  the  King 
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of  Spun,  that  Mazaiin  could  not  oppose  luai. 
Mazarin  spoke  to  luna  of  the  Duchess's  cbaraeter, 
and  how  much  Conde  was  influenced  by  her. 
'*  You  Spaniards  are  very  happy,"  said  Masarin ; 
"  your  women  do  nothing  but  occupy  themselves 
with  making  love.  It  is  not  so  in  France,  where 
we  have  three  women  capable  of  overt umiog 
three  kingdoms, — the  Duchcsse  de  LoogueTiUc, 
the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  and  the  PrinceSB 
Palatine." 

At  last,  on  the  marriage  of  I^uis  XIV.,  and  oa 
the  peace,  the  Conde  party  were  restored  to 
favour.  Society  in  France  became  the  luxury  of 
life,  and  the  great  days  of  French  literature  b^an 
to  dawn.  Madame  de  Longueville,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  had  still  charms  enough  to  appear  with  ^Ut 
at  the  French  court,  when  her  enemy  Maurin 
was  no  longer  in  existence ;  but  she  was  sick  of 
(Kilitics,  and  was  content  to  watch  the  iutereeU  of 
her  own  family. 

There  seems  to  have  been  in  France  at  that  time 
It  universal  pardon,  fot^iveness,  and  forgetfulncn 
amongst  all  parties.  It  waa  long  after,  that  the 
Duchess  wen  t  one  day  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  King 
at  St.  Gcrmaiiis.     After  some  conversation,  Louia 
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made  her  remain  to  dine  with  him ;  and  this  little 
event  gave  much  thought  to  those  about  the  court, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  time  when  the  Duchess 
defied  the  royal  authority.  She  herself  felt  inti- 
midated when  with  the  King;  and  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  feelings  which  had  that 
day  passed  through  her  mind,  she  fell  asleep 
in  the  chapel  of  the  ch&teau  where  Bourdaloue 
was  to  preach.  As  soon  as  her  brother,  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  saw  Bourdaloue  appear  in  the. pulpit, 
he  called  her,  saying,  **  Awaken,  Madam,  here  is 
the  enemy !" 

For  years  religion  had  by  fits  and  starts  come 
over  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  and  it  ended 
in  calming  her.  She^  obtained  the  favour  fi*om 
Bossuet  of  his  giving  some  religious  conferences 
at  her  house.  One  of  her  biographers  says,  that 
"  now  there  remained  nothing  for  her  but  devotion ; 
but  that  as  it  was  necessary  for  her,  even  in  de- 
votion, to  have  a  party  to  act  for,  and  a  part  to 
play,  she  made  herself  the  protectress  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  a  mediatrix  for  them  with  the  Pope. 
It  was  the  Duchess  de  Longueville  who,  in  1668, 
conducted  that  theological  transaction  at  the  court 
of  Rome,   called  '  The    peace  of  Clement   the 
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Ninth.'  Extraordinary  woman  I  who  bad  Uir 
talent  of  making  a  sensation  iu  political  life!  In 
making  lier  peace  with  God  1  of  saving  herself  on 
the  same  plank  from  hell  and  ennui  I" 

The  Cardinal  do  Retz  says,  at  the  conclusion  ol' 
the  portrait  he  drew  of  her  character,  '*  La  piux  » 
retalili  cc  que  le  mondc  ne  Iiii  pouvait  rendre." 

The  Duke  de  Longueville  died  in  1663,  and  tit 
Duchesa  then  retired  from  the  world  to  the  aosle- 
ritics  of  devotional  life,  unless  when  called  upon 
on  occasions  when  her  rank  obliged  her  to  appear. 
She  now  gave  a  great  attention  to  the  education 
of  her  two  sons.  For  that  purpose  she  bought  the 
hotel'  in  the  Rue  Sl  Thomas  du  Louvre,  which 
had  formerlj  been  the  residence  of  the  prime 
[uioister,  De  Luynes,  and  was  afterwards  knowD 
as  the  Hotel  de  Chevreuse. 

There  are  destinies  in  houses  as  well  as  in  per- 
sons ;  and  the  Hotel  de  Longueville  could  haw 
told  o  strange  bistorj'  of  grandeurs,  of  intrigues, 
and  of  wretchedness  without  end ;  of  the  bcau- 
tifiil  Duchess  de  ChevreuSe,  and  her  hair-breadlb 

■  The  Hold  ile  Longuetille,  where  Ihc  fiimilie*  of  Dt 
Luynes,  Chefreuse,  Gp^on,  and  Lon^Lieville  had  lucdcdcd 
each  other  in  influence  and  power  over  ihe  destinioor  Fimnn, 

wai  pulled  dovm  in  llie  reign  of  Napoleon. 
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escapes ;  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  unfortunate  Cha- 
lais,  and  Chateauneuf,  and  many  others.  Before 
the  doors  of  that  hotel  had  been  the  limits  of  the 
neutral  ground  during  the  Fronde.  When  the 
Coadjuteur,  De  Retz,  came  of  an  evening  "  pour 
&ire  sa  cour''  to  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse,  he 
had  his  guards  and  advanced  sentinels  posted  at 
twenty  paces  from  the  royal  guards.  Curious 
times,  when  an  ecclesiastic  came  "  en  visite  de 
galantrie,''  attended  by  his  guards  and  advanced 
sentinels ! 

But  the  Duchess  de  Longueville  was  doomed 
in  that  house  to  expiate  her  sins  by  a  degree  of 
misery  she  had  never  known  before.  Her  eldest 
son  was  of  weak  understanding;  he  became  an 
ecclesiastic  at  Rome,  and  a  renunciation  of  about 
three  hundred  thousand  francs  in  rent  was  obtained 
from  him  in  fevour  of  his  brother.  He  died  shortly 
after.  The  young  Duke  de  Longueville  was  very 
handsome,  very  promising,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  much  with  the  army.  He  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  the  Rhine,  in  1672,  before  the  eyes  of 
his  uncle,  the  Grand  Conde,  and  his  impetuous 
valour  occasioned  the  death  of  many  others.     He 
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vras  three  and  tncDtv,  and  was  named  as  Ukelj  ta 
become  shortly  King  of  Poland. 

IVIadame  de  Sevigne's  account  of  this  event  U 
as  follows : — "  1  have  just  heard  a  terrible  piece  of 
news,  of  which  I  cannot  jet  give  you  the  de- 
tails ;  hut  I  know  that  in  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  army  under  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
M.  de  Longucvitle  is  killed.  I  was  at  Madame 
de  la  Fayette's  when  they  came  to  tell  this  to 
M.  dc  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  also  the  death  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Marsillac  (his  grandson),  and  that  M. 
de  Marsillac  (his  son)  is  vrounded.  This  storm  fell 
on  him  in  my  presence.  He  was  very  much 
aifectcd,  tears  fell  do^^n  his  face,  but  bis  strength 
of  mind  prevented  his  crying  out. 

*'  After  this  intelligence  I  asked  not  a  question, 
but  flew  to  Madame  de  Pomponne,  who  reminded 
me  that  my  son  is  iu  the  King's  army,  which  has 
no  share  in  this  expedition,  which  was  reserved  to 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  They  say  that  the  Prince 
is  wounded,  but  that  he  has  passed  the  river.  .  , . 
They  say  that  Nogent  is  drowned,  ibat  Gtiltiy  i* 
killed,  that  M.  de  la  Feuilladc  and  M.  dc  Roqne- 
laurc  arc  wounded,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
persons   are    lost    iu    this   cruel   business 
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AdieU;  my  dear  child.  My  head  is  confused ;  for 
although  my  son  is  with  the  king's  troops,  yet 
there  will  be  so  many  actions  that  it  makes  one 
tremble." 

In  the  next  letter,  Madame  de  Sevigne  writes — 
**  You  have  never  seen  Paris  as  it  is  now ;  every 
one  is  in  tears,  or  afraid  of  being  so.  Poor  Ma- 
dame de  Nogent  is  gone  out  of  her  mind; 
Madame  de  LoAgueviUe  breaks  one's  heart  to  think 
of.  I  have  not  seen  her,  but  this  much  I  know, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Vertus  has  returned  to 
Port-Royal,  where  she  is  generally.  They  went 
to  fetch  her  and  M.  Amauld  to  announce  this 
terrible  news.  Mademoiselle  de  Vertus  had  only 
to  shew  herself;  such  a  sudden  return  foretold 
some  dreadful  event.  The  Duchess  immediately 
asked  how  her  brother  was ;  her  thoughts  refused 
to  go  further.     '  Madam,  his  wound  is  doing  well.' 

*  And  my  son  ?'  to  which  they  made  no  answer. 

*  Oh,'  she  cried,  *  my  son,  my  dear  son !  An- 
swer me,  did  he  die  on  the  spot?  had  he  not 
one  single  moment?  Oh,  my  God,  what  a 
sacrifice !'  and  she  fell  on  her  bed,  and  there 
came  upon  her  all  that  violent  sorrow  brings  in 
convulsions,  and  huntings,  and  stupor,  and  groans. 
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and  bitter  tears.  ....  She  has  felt  all  that  can  be 
ielt.  At  present  she  sees  a  few  friends,  takes  some 
food,  but  she  gets  no  rest ;  and  her  health,  atrcadj 
very  bad,  is  visibly  worse.  For  my  part,  I  wish 
for  death  for  her,  not  understanding  how  lift; 
is  to  be  borne  ofler  such  a  loss.  There  is  one 
man  iu  the  world  who  is  not  less  affected ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  were  these  two  to  meet, 
without  any  persons  present,  all  other  feelinge 
would  give  way  to  cries  and  tears  fiDm  both  of 
them." 

According  to  the  usages  then  in  France,  Ma- 
dame do  Longueville,  tea  days  after  the  news  of 
the  death  of  her  only  sou,  received  the  condolence 
of  the  public  on  her  bed.  Madame  dc  Sovign^ 
writes — "  Chance  placed  mc  near  her  bed,  aod 
she  made  me  come  nearer,  and  spoke  to  mc  firet, 
for  I  found  no  words  for  such  an  occasion.  She 
said  that  she  did  not  doubt  my  compossjoa  for 
her, — that  nothing  was  wanting  t6  her  miseij. 
She  spoke  to  me  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  aod  of 
M.  d'Haccjuevillc,  as  of  those  who  would  feel  ibr 
her  the  most ;  she  spoke  of  my  son,  and  of  the 
friendship  her  son  had  for  him.  The  crowd 
obliged  mc  to  go  away.    The  circamst«ncc  of 
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peace  being  proclaimed  adds  to  her  sorrow, 
and  I  feel  for  her  when  I  put  myself  in  her 
place.  For  myself^  I  thank  Grod  for  peace,  as 
it  preserves  to  me  my  poor  Sevigne  and  my 
friends.  It  is  quite  true  that  M.  de  Longue- 
ville  had  been  to  confess  before  he  went  to  the 
army;  but  as  he  never  made  a  parade  of  any- 
thing, he  had  not  paid  court  to  his  mother, 
by  teUing  her  of  it  It  was  a  confession  con- 
ducted by  our  friends  at  Port-Royal,  the  abso- 
lution of  which  was  deferred  during  two  months. 
This  is  so  true,  that  Madame  de  Longueville  can- 
not doubt  it ;  and  you  may  suppose  what  a  conso- 
lation it  is  to  her.  He  was  very  liberal  of  his 
money,  and  gave  a  great  deal  in  charity;  and 
these  charities  were  made  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  be  talked  of.  Never  had  any 
man  so  many  solid  good  qualities.  He  wanted  a 
few  faults,  such  as  a  little  pride  and  hauteur  of 
character,  and  a  little  vanity;  but  never  was  a 
disposition  nearer  perfection.  Provided  he  was 
contented  with  himself,  he  cared  not  for  the  ap- 
probation of  others.'' 

The  young  Duke  de  Longueville  was  buried  in 
the  Orleans'  chapel  of  the  Celestines,  at  Paris ; 
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but  his  heart  was  carried  to  Port-Royal  dcf 
Champs,  where  his  mother  erected  a  sumptuous 
monimient  to  his  memory.  The  long  epitaph 
placed  upon  it  began  by  stating  his  numerous 
titles,  his  excellent  character,  and  his  military 
bravery,  and  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  the  choice  of 
that  nation ;  "  but  as  he  was  thinking  seriously  of 
still  greater  things,  (that  is,  of  eternity  and  the 
kingdom  of  God,)  and  that  he  bitterly  lamented 
the  ciTors  of  his  past  life,  God,  touched  with  the 
dangers  to  which  his  age  and  his  future  dignity 
exposed  him,  delivered  him  from  difficult  sfFun 
in  calling  him  to  Himself  on  the  12tli  of  June, 
1671."  ....  The  end  of  the  epitaph  states  that 
his  mother,  "  que  Dieu  avoit  resetree  a  unc  si 
grande  picte,"  raised  this  monument  as  a  mark  of 
her  grief  and  of  het  hopes. 

After  this  event,  the  Duchess  de  Longuevilie 
lived  mostly  in  an  apartment  she  had  in  the  conit 
of  tlie  Carmelite  convent  at  Paris.  Later  in  life 
she  retired  to  Port-Royal  dis  Champs,  At  Port- 
Royal  she  built  a  corps  dc  logis.  The  Amauldtt 
and  some  other  religious  friends,  formed  her  »> 
ciety.     She  practised  the  most  extreme  austerities 
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During  the  disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jan- 
senists,  she  made  use  of  all  her  influence  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  For  a  long  time  Amauld  was  con- 
cealed in  her  house,  and  she  carried  him  his  food 
her8el£ 

Louis  XIV.,  out  of  regard  to  the  Duchess,  as 
long  as  she  lived,  would  not  give  any  severe 
orders  against  the  nuns  of  Port-RoyaL 

For  some  years  the  Duchess  had  been  a  changed 
character.  She  was  no  longer  that  haughty  prin- 
cess whose  wit  and  beauty  had  been  made  subser- 
vient to  the  most  boundless  ambition — ^that  person 
who,  to  gratify  her  pride,  had  plunged  her  country 
into  civil  war.  The  restless  and  perturbed  spirit 
was  now  calm  and  peaceful 

The  Duchess  had  taken  with  her  to  Port-Royal 
the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Conti,  her  brother  and 
sister-in-law ;  and  the  same  change  was  soon  per- 
ceptible in  them.  They  all  deplored,  in  penitence, 
the  widely-extended  evils  that  their  ambition  had 
occasioned.  Their  immense  revenues  were  now 
devoted  to  charity ;  and  with  ample  munificence 
they  gave  to  those  provinces  that  had  suffered  by 
the  civil  war.  They  did  not  refuse  to  make  the 
most  humiliating  and  public  acknowledgments  of 

h3 
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repentance;  nor  did  they,  until  a  lapse  ofyi 
spend  more  on  tbestselvee  than  was  absolutely 


Madame  de  Sevigae,  in  speaking  of  the  eeaa 
ments  of  a  true  penitent,  says,  "  Such  was  Ma 
dame  de  Longueville,  that  penitent  and  saint-lit 
princess.  She  did  not  forget  her  state  (of  ain^ 
nor  the  aliyss  from  which  God  had  called  her 
she  kept  the  recollection  of  it  in  her  mind,  to 
bliah  ber  repentance,  and  her  lively  gratitude  t€ 
God." 

Elsewhere  Madame  de  Sevigne  calls  her  *'  cetic 
in^re  de  Teglise,  celte  penitente  et  chere  jwio- 
cesse."  Speaking  of  her  funeral  sermon,  she  saya, 
"Une  penitence  de  vingt-sept  ans  est  un  bean 
champ  pour  conduire  une  si  belle  4me  au  ciel  V 

The  Duchess  de  Longueville  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine.  She  was  buried  at  the  Carmelites, 
where  was  preached  a  sermon,  at  which  the  Prince 
de  Conde  and  the  family  assisted.  The  prelate 
who  officiated  fulfilled  his  task  very  akilfiilly,  pass- 
ing by  the  awkward  parts  of  the  Duchess's  career, 
saying  what  was  best  to  say,  and  withholding  what 
it  was  best  to  be  silent  on.  But  the  government 
opposed  the  publication  of  the  sermon. 
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Dl'KE  DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Born,  1613;  die<I,  16B0. 

FftANCois,  Prince  tie  Marsillac,  and  Duke  de 
'a  Rochefoucauld,  was  author  of  tlie  celebrated 
"jyaiiniB."*  His  education  was  neglected,  but 
hi  natural  talent  supplied  tbe  place  of  education. 
He  had,  according  to  Madame  de  Maintenon, "  unc 
physionomie  heureuse,  I'air  grand,  bcaucoup  d'es- 
prit,  et  peu  de  savoir." 

At  the  time  that  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
became  known  in  the  world,  there  was  a  crisis  in 
the  oatioual  manners  and  feelings  in  France.  The 
nobles,  kept  imder  by  tbe  strong  administration  of 
Richelieu,  were  rising  into  faction,  aud  a  spirit  of 
Intrigue  took  hold  of  every  one  :  not  like  the  in- 
Brigues  of  modem  days,  but  shewing  a  disposition 

'The  bmily  of  Ia  Rochefoucauld  were  the  most  iUusirious 
France.  At  Verleuil,  a  chateau  near  Angoulfme,  built  in 
)  ihiiteeDtb  ccntuiy,  was  a  series  o(  family  portraiu  from  the 
ilh  century,  which  were  all  io  good  preservation  before  the 
fbch  Rerolulion  of  1790.  It  was  al  Verteui)  that  the 
CUDleMe  ije  la  Rochefoucauld  eiiterlained  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  declared,  "  Qu'iln'avoliJamaisenUfenmaison 
qui  sEDtit  tatevx  »  graude  verto,  bonncteif,  et  seigoeurie  que 
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in  all  to  make  themselves  either  terrible  and 
dreaded,  or  uecessary  and  employed.  Dominion 
and  power  were  the  objects,  and  women  were  thf 
prineipol  t^ents  of  attaining  those  ends.  The  mi- 
nority of  Louis  XIV,,  and  the  regency  of  Anne  uf 
Austria,  seemed  to  the  nobles  a  good  opportuniiy 
of  getting  an  in0uence  in  public  affairs ;  for  where 
nothing  is  settled,  everything  may  be  aimed  at 

Gifted  with  great  powers  of  observation,  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  was  called  ujron  tu  ex- 
ercise this  power  during  the  civil  war.  ^Vll  pas- 
sions were  at  this  time  called  into  play  ;  all  vices 
and  virtues  shewed  themselves.  Plunged,  from 
his  infancy,  into  political  intrigue,  the  Duke  took 
an  active  share  in  affairs. 

The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  had  the  gift 
uf  foreseeing  the  future,  sent  the  Duke  away  from 
court ;  but  at  the  death  of  RicIieUeu  he  re-apiwared 
there,  with  all  the  good  looks  and  vivaci^  of 
youth.  The  field,  however,  was  a  narrow  one  for 
so  many  rivals. 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  whose  pretensions  be- 
came greater  as  its  rights  seemed  more  imccrtoiii, 
opposed  the  new  cdict&  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  civil  war  in  France,  as  it  was  afterwards  of  th*t 

t       J 
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D  Englaad ;  and  bo,  likewise,  did  the  Revolution 
of  1789  be^D.  This  war  of  the  Fronde  would 
We  been  merelj  ridiculous  had  not  the  names  of 
Coode  and  Turennc  appeared  in  it.  Love 
firmed  cabals ;  the  song-^vriters  were  often  gene- 
Ms  of  the  armies ;  and  a  lost  skirmish  was  re- 
venged bvau  epigram.  All  passions  were  brought 
;  all  characters  shewed  themselves.  A  town 
opened  its  gates  to  "  la  belle  des  belles."*  The 
changed  politics  as  often  as  the  women 
changed  lovers ;  and  this  war,  as  the  Grand  Conde 
laid  of  it,  should  have  had  its  history  written  in 
bnriesque  verses.  All  was  arranged  by  the  wits 
■nd  beauties  of  the  day. 

La  Hochefoucauld  was  just  the  man  to  play  a 
{Mil  io  such  limes.  He  was  then  the  lover  of  the 
Duchess  dc  LuDgucville.  At  the  combat  of  St 
Antoinc  he  received  a  blow  from  a  musquet,  which 
Ibr  some  time  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  The  fol- 
Joning  well-known  lines  he  had  applied  to  his 
iitaation  in  times  etlll  chivalric,  and  they  had 
liecomc  the  device  of  his  banner: — 


"  Pour  m^dler  son  o 

J'»i  fail  la  g'lerte  ai 


»iiij.i-.« 


'The  Ducliets  de  Mootbuoa. 
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After  he  had  quarrelled  with  Madame  de  IjC^** 
gueville,  he  parodied  the  lines  thus: —  -j 

"  Foar  ce  caui  JDconatanl,  qu'enfin  je  codqmi  mieax,  ^^^| 
J%i  fell  la  guerre  am  rois ;  jen  ai  perdu  le*  yeia."     ^^W 

The  Fronde  had  made  faction  ridiculous — tl-** 
only  way  of  quieting  public  affairs  in  France;  ai*^** 
tht!  monarchy  became  settled  under  Louis  XIV' ■ 
The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  now  retired  int** 
private  life.  The  first  half  of  his  life  was  paase^^ 
in  war,  intrigue,  and  love  adventures;  the  othe'' 
half  in  the  quiet  society  of  Ms  friends  and  family. 

The  long  friendship  of  De  la  Roche foucatild  for 
Madame  dc  la  Fayette  is  become  as  celebrated  w 
his  passion  for  the  Duchess  de  Longueville.  Ma- 
dame de  la  Fayette  said  of  him,  "  II  m'a  doooc 
de  t'esprit,  mais  j'at  reforme  son  ccEur."  Ilis  house 
became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  most  distin- 
guished ]>orsons  for  nit  and  talent ;  and  at  this 
time  he  composed  his  memoirs  and  his  book  at 
maxims.  But  the  comfort  of  his  life  was  destroyed 
by  miserable  suiTerings  fix)m  attacks  of  gouL  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  writes  to  Madame  de  Grignan, 
"  I  was  yesterday  with  M.  dc  la  Rochefoucauld. 
His  Ch&teau  en  Espagne  is,  to  be  well  enough  to 
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be  carried  to  his  friends'  houses,  or  into  his  car- 
riage to  take  the  air.**  Another  day  she  writes  to 
her  daughter,  ^^  I  found  him  ciying  out  with  pcdn, 
his  agony  was  so  great ;  he  was  in  his  chair,  in  a 
fever  of  agitation  that  gave  me  great  pain  to  see. 
I  had  never  before  seen  him  in  that  state.  He 
begged  that  I  would  tell  you  thai  those  racked  on 
the  wheel  only  suffer  one  moment  what  he  goes 
through  half  his  life,  and  that  he  looks  for  death 
as  his  coup  de  grace." 

To  these  bodily  sufferings,  which  he  commonly 
bore  with  patience,  others  of  a  different  nature 
came,  which  triumphed  over  all  his  finnness  of 
mind.  At  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  his  son  was 
killed,  and  his  grandson  wounded.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  says, 

^*  Cette  grele  est  tombee  sur  lui  en  ma  presence, 
il  a  ete  trds  vivement  afflige,  ses  larmes  ont  coul6 
du  fond  du  cceur,  et  sa  fermet6  I'a  empeche 
d'eclater." 

Again  she  says,  *^  ^*  Je  vous  conseille  d'ecrire  it 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  sur  la  mort  du  Chevalier, 
et  sur  la  blessure  de  M.  de  Marsillac.  J'ai  vu  son 
cceur  k  decouvert  dans  cette  cruelle  aventure ;  il 
est  au  premier  rang  de  ce  que  je  connais  de  cou- 
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rage,  de  mcrite,  de  tendressc,  et  de  raison.   J<: 
compte  pour  rien  Boa  esprit  et  scs  agremens." 

These  losses,  joined  to  repeated  attacks  of  goot, 
hastened  his  end,  which  waa  that  of  a  Christiu 
and  of  a  philosopher.  Madame  dc  Scvigne  s»Jii 
"  Uis  state  of  mind  is  worthy  of  admiration — tu* 
conscience  quiet  and  settled.  Believe  me,  it  >> 
nut  uselessly  that  bis  whole  life  Las  been  a  life 
of  reflection ;  for  he  has  thus  so  anticipated  tu> 
last  moments  that  they  have  nothing  new  oi 
strange  for  him." 

Ho  died  in  1680,  leaving  his  friends  and  family 
inconsolable  at  his  loss.  This  account  of  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  may  be  concluded  with  the  por- 
trait that  was  drawn  of  him  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz — a  portrait  which  it  was  thought  De  Reti 
bad  drawn  in  anger  at  the  one  which  Madame  de 
Sevigne  had  she«-n  him  of  himself  by  M.  dc  la 
Rochefoucauld.  But  this  is  not  likely,  as  the  strict 
truth  with  which  the  Cardinal  wrote  his  Memoirs, 
and  in  which  he  never  spared  his  own  character, 
prevents  his  being  suspected  of  this  liltlcnesa.  In 
fact,  all  the  characters  written  by  De  Retz  itre 
looked  upon  as  true. 


In  speaking  of  his  shy  and  bashful  air,  howern; 
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he  might  be  supposed  to  be  untrue,  as  no  one 
contests  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld's appearance;  yet  it  is  probably  just,  for 
Huet,  in  his  memoirs,  says  that  La  Rochefoucauld 
always  refused  to  take  his  place  at  the  French 
Academy,  because  he  was  shy,  and  afraid  of 
speaking  in  public. 

The  following  is  the  Cardinal's  portrait  of  the 
Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld :  ^^  There  is  a  je  ne  sais 
quoi  in  everything  about  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 
He  has  meddled  in  intrigues  since  his  childhood, 
in  times  when  he  did  not  comprehend  the  value 
of  little  interests,  and  when  he  knew  nothing  of 
great  interests.  He  never  was  equal  to  great  af- 
&irs,  and  I  cannot  say  why  he  was  not ;  for  he  had 
qualities  which  could  have  supplied  the  absence 
of  those  he  did  not  possess.  His  views  were  not 
comprehensive ;  and  he  did  not  see  the  tout  en- 
semble of  what  was  before  him ;  but  his  cleverness, 
admirable  in  theory,  joined  to  his  gentleness  and 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  to  the  ease  of  his  man- 
ners, which  are  perfect,  ought  to  have  made  up 
more  than  they  have  done  for  his  want  of  penetra- 
tion. He  always  had  an  uncertain  and  irresolute 
disposition,  for  which  I  cannot  find  a  cause,  as  it 
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did  uot  come  from   bis  imagJD&tioD,  whictiuiMI  1 
lively-    I  caunot  acciase  bira  of  want  of  judgmenl; 
for  though  he  waots  action,  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
reason.     We  see  the  efiects  of  irrcsolutioD  in  cb»- 
meter,  and  we  know  not  the  eaoae.    He  never  vm 
a  warrior,  though  he  is  a  good  soldier.     He  nevei 
made  a  good   courtier,  though   always  with  iht 
wish  of  being  one.     He  never  was  a  good  putj 
man,  though  all  through  bis  life  he  belonged  to 
one  side.  Tbc  look  of  shyness  and  timidity,  wWch 
be  bad  about  all  aSkirs  in  common  life,  seemed  b 
public  life  to  ask  for  forgiveness.    His  maimer  attd 
his  book  of  maxims  shew  no  great  faith  in  virtue; 
aod  his  %\'ish  of  getting  out  of  affairs  as  fast  as  he 
got  into  them,   makes  mc  think   that  be  would 
have  done  bettor  in  knowing  himself,  and  in  kcei>- 
ing  to  be  what  be  really  is,  the  most  poltsbed  man 
of  the  world,  and  with  regard  to  common  life,  the 
best  sort  of  man  that  has  appeared  in  his  times." 

Tbc  Mcmoires  dc  la  Rochefoucauld  are  little 
read,  but  his  maxims  every  one  knows  by  heart. 
La  Bmyere  says  that,  in  bis  line  of  literature,  he 
looked  on  him  as  a  rival  La  Rochefoucauld 
could  penetrate  with  uncommon  quickness  into  the 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  seize  on  the  secret 
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feeling  that  directed  it  A  great  part  of  his  life 
had  been  agitated  by  strong  passions,  and  occupied 
successively  by  love  and  ambition,  war  and  poli- 
tical intrigue.  He  had  lived  both  in  camps  and 
courts,  and  civil  war  had  brought  him  in  contact 
with  all  kinds  of  persons ;  and  when  all  this  was 
over,  when  years  had  cooled  his  ardour,  and  old 
age  brought  its  calm  to  his  impetuosity;  when 
beauty  had  lost  its  charm  for  him ;  he  looked  back 
and  brought  to  his  recollection  the  events  he  had 
been  a  spectator  of,  the  parts  that  each  person  ha4 
played,  and  looking  for  the  secret  motives  that  had 
actuated  those  characters  which  birth,  chance,  or 
necessity  had  placed  in  relation  with  him,  he  dis- 
covered, or  thought  he  had  discovered,  that  the 
first  principle,  the  strongest  motive  in  all  our  ac- 
tions, is  SELF-LOVE.  La  Rochefoucauld  explains 
by  self-love,  the  mysteries  of  the  mind ;  he  thinks 
as  a  philosopher  that  the  passions  and  affections  of 
mankind  are  precipitated,  as  it  were,  by  an  unknown 
power  towards  the  centre.  This  principle  once 
acknowledged,  he  deduced  from  it  every  possible 
consequence.  Friendship  became  merely  an  ex- 
change of  good  offices,  a  reciprocal  management  of 
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faults  and  Tirtues ;  a  commerce,  in  which  self-love 
finds  something  to  gtun.  Goodness  was  only  a 
means  of  acquiring  popularity.  Justice  was  the 
fear  of  getting  injustice  from  others ;  and,  in  short, 
all  our  good  and  bad  qualities  become  fluctuating 
and  depending  on  circumstances. 

It  could  only  be  one  whose  character  stood  as 
high  as  the  Duke  dc  la  Rochefoucauld's  did,  whu 
could  dare  thus  to  lower  the  principle  of  all  human 
actions ;  and  as  half  his  life  gave  the  example  of 
every  virtue,  it  might  be  allowable  in  him  to  write 
these  masims.  Had  many  othcra  written  such  n 
book,  it  would  but  have  appeared  Uke  their  owu 
story. 

La  Rochefoucauld  is  reproached  with  having 
given  to  the  world  a  system  that  weakens  all 
virtue,  and  discourages  all  belief  in  iL  But  the 
times  he  lived  in  were  extraordinary  times;  in 
civil  war,  men  and  women  are  not  seen  en  beau; 
and  all  who  have  written  on  revolutions,  or  during 
revolutions,  have  not  judged  them  better.  Rou»- 
eeau  is  one  of  those  who  has  most  condemned  the 
maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  this  is  well  »• 
plained  by   Rousseau's  own  character.     Uc   was 
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himself  governed  by  self-love ;  and  he  was  angry 
that  the  great  secret  of  all  his  discontent  was  re- 
vealed to  the  world. 


LA     BRUYERE. 

Born,  1644  ;  died,  1696. 

The  talent  of  observation,  which  consists  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  cultivated  to  the  last  degree, 
made  La  Bruy^re  study  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients. He  translated  the  Characters  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  resolved  on  drawing  the  portraits  of 
the  persons  of  his  own  day,  as  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher has  painted  his.  When  La  Bruyere  had 
finished  his  book,  he  shewed  it  to  M.  de  Male- 
zieux,  who  said  to  him,  "  This  book  will  bring  you 
as  many  enemies  as  readers." 

The  book  came  out  in  1687,  and  was  read  with 
avidity ;  not  wholly  on  account  of  its  merit,  but 
because  the  author  was  supposed  to  have  had 
malicious  intentions  in  writing  it,  which  never 
existed.  The  principal  persons  about  court,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  found  in  the  most  satirical 
sketches ;  and  La  Bruyere  retired  from  that  world 
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bich  he  had  too  strongly  pictured.  lie  wat 
shielded  only  by  the  excellence  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, which  was  as  much  esteemed  as  the  book 
was  admired.  He  himBelf  is  to  be  found  in  the 
portrait  of  the  true  sage :  "  Go  into  the  apartaeni 
of  the  philosopher;  you  find  him  poring  over  the 
works  of  Plato  that  treat  of  the  soul's  spirituality ; 
or  calculating  the  distances  of  the  plauels  of 
Saturn  and  Jupiter;  in  putting  it  in  his  power  to 
oblige  you,  you  bring  him  something  more  pre- 
cious than  gold  or  silver ;  the  man  of  business  or 
money-lender  is  a  bear  not  to  be  tamed,  or  to  be 
dealt  with  difficulty  or  distrust,  but  the  man  of 
letters  does  not  play  the  part  of  the  great  man. 
but  is  accessible  to  alL" 

I^  Bruyere  has  made  an  ingenious  satire  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  his  times ;  but  he  cannot  be 
placed  amongst  those  rigid  moralists  who  make 
human  nature  hated  and  despised.  Follow  him 
into  the  world,  which  he  has  painted  with  stnog 
colours,  you  see  a  man  who  goes  into  societr 
without  prejudices  and  without  distrust;  sees  it 
without  evil  passions,  and  quits  the  world  without 
ill-humour.  He  makes  his  way  through  the  crowd 
without  being  carried  away  by  prevailing  optniwu, 
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and  passes  by  received  prejudices  without  either 
shocking  or  humouring  them.  But  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  human  race  he  accords  everything 
that  reason  or  virtue  will  allow  of. 

It  was  in  the  most  polished  circles  of  Europe 
that  La  Bruyere  studied  mankind.  There  he 
formed  his  code  of  morals,  and  there  he  found  his 
models.  He  is  superior  to  his  Greek  predecessor, 
because  the  days  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
the  most  polished  that  France  had  ever  known. 
Each  of  his  pictures  is  the  most  finished  perform- 
ance, and  yet  it  appears  the  most  careless  sketch. 
His  art  lies  in  surprising  his  reader,  and  at  the 
same  time  interesting  him  in  getting  at  the  truth. 

La  Bruy^re's  book  represents  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  always  will  be ;  it  is  like  society  itself 
where  the  scene  changes  every  moment,  where  all 
seems  chance  and  hazard,  and  where  each  day 
brings  a  new  subject  of  wonder,  of  observation, 
and  of  interest  Boileau  wrote  four  lines  under 
the  portrait  of  La  Bruyere  : — 
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Tout  esprit  orgueilleux  qui  s'aiine, 
Par  ses  Ie90DS  se  voit  gu€ri, 
£t  dans  son  li?re  si  ch^ri 
Apprend  a  se  hair  lui-meme." 


LA    MARQUISE    1 


THE  MARCHIONESS  DE  GANGES. 

Born,  163G;  died.  165P. 
ToEHBare  three  stories  ofthc  reign  of  Louis  XlV. 
tiiat  belong  ucither  to  history,  to  literature)  otlo 
society ;  but  that  may  be  classed  in  the  roman^ 
annals  of  the  times  of  Madame  dc  Sevign^ 
The  tragical  stoiy  of  Madame  de  Ganges;  the 
life  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee ;  and  the  mysteriout 
history  of  the  man  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Iron  Mask. 

It  was  early  ui  the  reign  of  Louis  that  Madame 
de  Castillane  appeared  at  the  court  of  France. 
She  was  bom  at  Avignon,  in  1636.  Her  name 
was  Anne  Elizabeth  de  Rossan,  and  she  married,  si 
the  age  of  thirteen,  the  Marquis  de  Castetlane, 
grandson  of  the  Duke  de  Villara.  When  she  first 
appeared  at  Versailles,  Louis  XIV.,  then  very 
young,  admired  her  much  amongst  the  crowd  of 
oeauties  who  ornamented  his  court  The  beauty 
of  Madame  de  Castellanc,  her  birth,  the  large  fo^ 
tune  she  brought  her  husband,  and  the  species  of 
favour  she  was  honoured  with  by  the  king,  all 
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made  her  the  fashion  at  Paris,  where   she   was 
ItnowQ  as  La  belle  Proven^ale. 

M.  de  Castellane,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
^,  was  shipwrecked,  and  perished  on  the  shores 
of  Sicily;  and  Madame  de  Castellane  remained  a 
rich  young  widow,  without  children.  Her  hand 
was  immediately  sought  by  a  crowd  of  admirers  of 
the  court  of  Louis ;  and  her  unlucky  destiny  made 
her  fix  upon  the  young  Lafiede,  Marquis  de 
Ganges,  whom  she  took  to  be  her  second  husband 
in  July,  1658. 

Two  months  afterwards,  the  Marquis  de  GiCnges 
took  his  wife  to  Avignon,  and  the  first  years  of 
their  marriage  passed  happily  enough.  M.  de 
Ganges  had  two  brothers,  the  Abbe  and  the  Che- 
▼alier  de  Ganges;  and  both  these  persons  fell  in 
knre  with  their  sister-in-law. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  some  mis- 
understanding arose  between  the  husband  and  wife. 
A  taste  for  dissipation  on  one  side,  and  a  little 
coquetry  on  the  other,  caused  some  dissensions. 
The  Abbe  de  Ganges,  who  was  an  intriguant,  em- 
broiled and  reconciled  the  married  couple  at  his 
pleasure.  Being  the  confidant  of  his  sister-in-law, 
he  trusted  to  time  making  her  listen  to  his  own 
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passioa  for  her ;  but  when  he  made  it  known,  lut 
vows  of  love  and  constancy  were  rejected  wlh 
disdain. 

The  other  brother,  with  the  same  pretenslmit 
made  tlie  same  trial,  and  was  not  better  received. 
The  two  brothers,  accordingly,  joined  together  to 
revenge  themselves,  and  tried,  by  administering 
poison,  to  get  rid  of  their  sister-in-law.  Madame 
de  Ganges  swallowed  the  poison  in  chocolate ;  but 
either  it  was  not  sufficiently  strong,  or  it  waa 
weakened  by  the  misture,  for  she  was  only  slightly 
ilL  The  crime,  however,  was  publicly  known  at 
Avignon. 

Madame  de  Gauges  agreed  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  pass  the  aulumn  at  his  estate  of 
Ganges.  There  are  always  some  little  circum- 
stances in  all  histories  that  are  inexplicable.  It 
■eems  that  this  unfortunate  woman  foresaw  her 
end ;  for  in  a  letter  written  to  her  mother,  dated 
from  the  Chfiteau  dc  Ganges,  she  said  she  had 
passed  through  the  gloomy  avenues  of  that  meJan- 
choly  abode  with  a  feeling  of  horror. 

There  is  something  in  this  story  allied  to  that  of 
Madonna  Pia,  in  Danle ;  so  did  Ncllo  Delia  Pietn 
cwry  his  young  and  beautiful  victim  to  the  old. 
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niined  ch&teau  in  the  woods,  where  certain  death 
twaited  her;  so  had  he  silently  and  securely 
amied  her  death. 

Her  husband  left  her  in  the  chateau  with  his 
two  brothers,  and  returned  to  Avignon.  Some 
time  before  leaving  that  town,  Madame  de  Granges 
bad  inherited  a  considerable  property ;  and  what 
proves  that  she  did  not  think  with  confidence  of 
her  husband  or  of  his  relations  was,  that  she  had 
made  a  will  at  Avignon,  in  which,  in  case  of  her 
death,  she  gave  the  administration  of  her  property 
to  her  mother,  Madame  de  Rossan,  until  her 
children  came  of  age. 

This  will  became  a  subject  of  persecution  from 
her  brothers-in-law,  and  she  was  weak  enough  to 
consent  to  revoke  it  Hardly  was  the  act  of  revo- 
cation signed  than  a  new  attempt  at  poisoning  her 
was  tried.  It  did  not  succeed,  but  the  brothers 
had  advanced  too  fiur  in  crime  to  recede.  One 
day,  Madame  de  Ganges,  confined  to  her  bed  by 
illness,  saw  her  two  brothers  enter  the  room ;  the 
Abbe  having  a  pistol  and  a  cup  of  poison,  the 
other  holding  a  drawn  sword.  ^^  You  must  die," 
nud  they;  '^ choose  the  manner  of  your  death!" 
Madame  de  Ganges,  almost  out  of  her  senses, 
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threw  herself  fiom  bcr  bed  at  the  feet  of  ihe  WO 
wretches,  and  asked  of  what  crime  slie  was  gu^lj- 
"  Choose  the  manaer  of  your  death  I"  was  the 
only  reply. 

Finding  no  help  within  reach,  and  all  reastance 
useless,  the  unfortunate  latly  took  the  cup  of 
poison  and  drank  it,  while  the  Abbe  held  a  pisul 
to  her  throat.  This  horrible  scene  over,  the  two 
brothers  fastened  their  victim  into  her  room,  and 
eparted,  promising  to  send  her  a  confessor. 

When  left  alone,  Ler  first  thought  ivas  how  to 
escape;  her.  second,  to  try  by  every  means  to 
bring  up  the  poison  which  she  had  swallowed. 
She  succeeded  in  part  by  putting  her  long  hair 
down  her  tbroal,  anJ,  getting  to  the  window,  she 
threw  herself,  half-naked,  into  ihc  court,  a  distance 
of  twenty-two  feet  from  the  ground.  But  how 
was  she  to  escape  from  her  munlcrers,  who  were 
the  masters  of  the  chateau?  The  compassion  of  a 
servant  caused  him  to  open  a  door  through  the 
stables  into  the  open  country,  and  she  took  refuge 
in  the  fanner's  house  near. 

The  Chevalier  dc  Ganges,  who  had  seemed  less 
ferocious  than  liis  brother,  followed  her,  and  made 
the  fanner  beUcve  her  to  be  out  of  her  miniL  < 
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fcilowed  her  firom  chamber  to  chamber  with  his 
sword  drawn,  and,  jost  as  she  was  escaping  firom 
the  house,  gare  her  several  wounds,  the  violence 
of  which  was  so  great  that  part  of  the  sword 
itmained  in   her  shoulder.      At   her  cries,   the 
Abbe,  who  had  remained  at  the  door  to  prevent 
persons  firom  entering,  came  in  with  the  crowd, 
and,  fiirions  at  seeing  Madame  de  Ganges  still 
alive,  he  fired  a  pistol  that  missed  her.     The  wit- 
nesses, hitherto  terrified,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  Abbe,  who  made  his  escape. 

Madame  de  Ganges  lived  nineteen  days  after 
this  horrible  scene,  and  before  she  expired  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  God  on  her  assassins.  Her 
body  was  opened,  and  her  inside  was  found  burnt, 
from  the  strength  of  the  poison  she  had  swallowed. 
Her  husband,  who  it  appears  had  absented  him- 
self firom  his  ch&teau  during  these  last  scenes,  was 
with  her  at  her  death,  and  there  was  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  against  him ;  but  his  wife,  even 
onder  the  torture  she  was  sufferisg,  always  com* 
passionate  in  disposition,  did  all  in  her  power  to 
dissipate  those  suspicions. 

The  Pariiament  of  Toulouse,  by  an  act  passed 
in  1667,  condemned  the  Abbe  and  the  Chevalier 
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de  GaDges  to  be  (according  to  the  French  lll^ 
term)  "  Konipus  par  coatumace."  The  Manpoi 
de  Ganges  had  hb  estates  confiscated;  he  wud^ 
graded  from  his  rank,  aiid  condemned  to  a  po^ 
petual  exile.  The  Chevalier  escaped  to  Ual4 
and  was  killed  in  fighting  against  the  Turks.  Tit 
Abbe  de  Ganges  tied  into  Holland,  and  tben^ 
under  a  feigned  name,  adventures  happeoed  It 
him  that  might  form  a  romance. 

This  history  of  Madame  de  Ganges  has  servtd 
for  mclo-dramas  and  novels  without  end. 


THE  ABBli  DE  RANCE,  ABBOT  OF 
LA  TRAPPE. 

Bora,  1626;  Died,  ITOO. 

Abmand  de  Ranc6,  the  reformer  of  the  Abbey 
of  La  Trappe,  in  Normandy,  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
IG26.  His  family  had  filled  great  otHccs  under  the 
government,  and  he  was  a  god-child  of  the  Car- 
lUnal  de  Richelieu.  From  his  earliest  youth,  his 
countenanco  was  very  beautiful,  his  figure  noble; 
he  was  tall  and  of  great  strength ;  his  liair  curled 
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in  profusion  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance gave  evidence  of  a  powerful  intellect, 
joined  to  great  sensibility  and  to  great  personal 
beauty. 

M.  de  Ranch's  paternal  fortune  was  great,  and 
his  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  still  greater.  He 
took  his  degree  at  the  Sorbonne  with  distinction ; 
and  when  he  came  out  into  the  world,  he  was  one 
of  the  best-informed  men  a£  his  day  in  all  species  of 
literature.  His  head  was  enlightened,  but  his  heart 
was  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses.  His  learning  was 
the  pride  of  the  universities,  and  his  fortune,  his 
birth,  beauty,  and  accomplishments  made  him  uni- 
versally sought  in  society. 

M.  de  Ranee  had  been  a  Knight  of  Malta  from 
his  early  youth;  and  as  he  grew  up,  the  Queen 
took  a  lively  interest  in  his  success  in  the  world. 
Given  up  to  every  species  of  dissipation,  the  time 
that  he  passed  in  hunting,  when  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  seems  to  haVe  been  the  only  period 
when  any  serious  thoughts  crossed  his  mind,  as  to 
the  evil  course  of  the  life  he  was  engaged  in,  and 
which  continued  for  some  years. 

Although  De  Ranee  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  and 
was  spending  his  church  revenues  in  gambling, 
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ambition  was  the  leading  passion  in  his  character/ 
and  in  some  of  his  greatest  projects  he  was  disap- 
pointed. He  preached  well ;  and  it  otlen  Iiappcnetl 
to  him  that  after  hunting  for  some  hours  at  early 
day,  he  would  travel  forty  or  fifty  mites,  and  then 
go  into  the  pulpit  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if 
he  had  left  his  library  but  a  moment  before.  lie 
refused  the  bishopric  of  Leon,  because  tlie  ap- 
)K)intments  were  not  good  enough  to  satisfy  his 
anibilious  views;  and  he  intended  to  succeed  his 
uncle  as  Archbishop  of  Tours. 

A  friendship  with  the  Cardinal  de  Belz  injured 
dc  Ilance  with  Mazarin ;  and  the  misfortunes  of 
De  Retz  and  the  death  of  his  friend  Gaston,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  affected  him  so  much  that  he  quitted 
Paris  in  disgust,  and  went  to  his  estates  at  Veret, 
thinking  to  dissipate  his  sorrows  in  hunting. 

De  Ranee  was  accompanied  by  some  of  his  gay 
companions,  and  they  were  in  the  Iiabit  of  con- 
versing with  great  freedom  and  latitude  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  One  day,  when  they  were  shooting 
in  the  woods,  and  held  some  discourse  doubting 
the  existence  of  a  Providence,  a  ball  from  some 
unseen  hand  struck  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Abb^ 
de  Ranee,  and  fell  harmless  at  hb  feet.     The  cir- 
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vamstance  made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
caused  him  to  reflect  on  his  life  of  folly.  He  did 
not,  however,  make  any  change  in  his  evil  course, 
until  repeated  accidents,  from  which  he  escaped 
by  what  seemed  a  sort  of  miracle,  made  him  feel 
that  bis  life  was  not  what  it  should  be,  and  that 
God  had  been  merciful  to  him  in  bearing  will) 
him  so  long. 

The  Abbe  de  Ranee  did  not  become  a  changed 
man  till  after  the  death  of  Madame  de  Honthazon. 
«  celebrated  beauty  of  those  days.*  He  was  her 
lover;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  Ik- 
came  accjuaJnted  with  her  dealh  were  too  horrible 
not  lo  aHect  the  imagination.  Going  to  her  house, 
immediately  on  his  return  from  the  country,  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  no  one  answering,  he 
recollected  another  entrance,  and  found  his  way 
up  stairs  to  the  DucbesB's  own  rooms.  Knocking 
again,  and  hearing  no  reply,  he  opened  the  door, 
and  the  first  sight  that  struck  his  eyes  was  a 
leaden  coffin,  containing  the  corpse  of  hie  mistresp. 
The  bead,  severed  from  the  body,  lay  in  clotted 
blood  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  half  covered  with  a 
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paJt,  which  had  been  thrown  negligently  over  it. 
The  Duchess  de  Munibazou  died  of  the  small-pox 
ill  April,  1657.  Those  who  had  the  chai^  of  the 
funeral  finding  the  coffin  too  short,  had  had  re- 
course to  this  horrible  expedient  to  hasten  the 
completion  of  the  ceremony. 

M.  de  Ranee's  grief  bordered  on  madness.  For 
a  short  time  be  seemed  frantic ;  and  one  of  his 
reflections  was,  in  the  agony  of  his  giief,  "She 
once  sought  God,  and  I  misled  her  I"  It  vias  said 
that  he  wandered  in  the  forest  for  a  long  while, 
calling  on  her  name.  To  this  frantic  state  suc- 
ceeded a  melancholy  which  made  him  avoid  hie 
friends,  and  shut  liimaelf  up  entirely  at  Verei. 

Afterwards  the  death  of  his  friend  Gaston,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  deprived  De  Uance  of  one  who 
helped  to  realize  his  onibitious  views,  and  his 
presence  at  the  death-bed  of  that  Prince  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  as  to  his  feelings  of  the  emptiness 
of  worldly  grandeur.  He  resolved  to  break  enlirelr 
with  the  world :  and  passing  six  weeks  in  the 
countn'  lo  reflect  what  course  he  should  pumii-. 
bo  returned  to  %'eret,  whence  he  banished  all 
amusement  and  all  lux  ury,  sold  his  service  of  pUie 
and  bis  fine  furniture,  and  distributed  the  monev 
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lo  the  poor,  ha^Tiig  his  table  served  in  the  most 
frugal  maimer,  and  forbiddiog  ia  his  establishment 
the  most  innocent  recreations,  that  his  dependents 
might  have  the  more  time  to  give  to  prayer  and  | 
religious  study. 

Neither  the  jests  of  his  friends  nor  the  entree  < 
ties  of  his  relations  could  prevail  on  him  to  tum 
from  his  new  course  of  life.  Looking  on  his  for- 
tune B^  belonging  to  the  poor,  he  made  ha^^te  to 
distribute  it-  He  got  rid  of  his  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, reserving  the  Abbey  de  La  Trappe,  which 
be  obtained  the  King's  permission  to  hold,  and  to 
that  spot  he  retired  in  1662.  This  was  at  the 
moment  when  France  was  at  peace  and  at  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  and  presented,  in  its  so- 
ciety and  literature,  everything  to  please  one 
whose  riches  and  friendships  called  him  to  enjoy 
th«  worid. 

The  Abbe  de  Ranee  then  entered  upon  that 
life  of  secloeion  and  penitence  which  has  excited 
such  admiration  in  Catholics;  a  life  where  self- 
denial  is  carried  to  a  pitch  beyoud  that  practised 
by  the  monks  and  hermits  of  eastern  deserts.  He 
foii>adc  the  use  of  wine  and  meat;  he  commanded 
perpetual  silence  and  manual  labour;  he  forbade 


&e  ftxadr  of  books ;  and  all  boon  were  given  to 
pnrer,  or  to  the  cokiTatioD  of  the  ground. 

The  aiKterioes  and  penitence  of  the  monks  of 
La  Tr^ppe  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
various  govexninents  of  Eunqpe.  Thousands  left 
their  convents  to  take  these  more  severe  vows, 
until  xecourse  was  had  to  law  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
emigrations  from  other  monasteries.  The  Abbey 
poasestsed  but  10,000  livres  of  revenue ;  but  on 
this  sum  the  Abbe  de  Ranee  found  means  of  sup- 
porting the  expenses  of  the  omvent,  receiving 
strangers,  relieving  the  poor,  and  often  sending 
sums  to  distant  charities. 

The  Abbe  de  Ranee  was  concerned  in  many  of 
the  divisions  in  the  Church.  His  health  was  bad, 
and  he  passed  his  leisure  in  composing  several 
religious  works.  He  was  in  correspondence  with 
both  Bossuet  and  Fenelon.  Bossuet  often  retired 
to  La  Trappe. 

Voltaire  says  of  De  Ranee,  that  he  had  dispensed 
himself,  as  legislator,  from  the  law  which  obliged 
those  who  resided  in  the  "  Tomb  of  La  Trappe"  to 
remain  ignorant  of  what  went  on  in  the  world. 
In  truth,  the  name  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee  is  mixed 
up  in  every  religious  dUscussion  of  the  times  in 
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which  he  lived.  Having  been  in  his  youth  de- 
voted to  ambition,  he  could  never  entirely  detach 
himself  from  those  persons  who  were  continually 
writing  to  consult  him  on  religious  subjects,  and 
Xo  ask  his  opinion  and  advice. 

He  died  on  a  bed  of  straw  and  ashes,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  in  1700,  after  passing  thirty-seven 
years  in  a  life  of  austerities. 
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Died,  1703. 

TuE  Story  of  the  "  Masque  de  Fer"  has  excited 
the  most  intense  curiosity;  and  with  reason,  for 
it  has  all  the  mystery  of  romance.  The  curiosity 
respecting  this  history  has  never  been  fully  gra- 
tified, and  probably  never  will  be.  The  prisoner 
was  very  tall,  of  a  commanding  and  fine  appear- 
ance. He  was  conducted  with  great  precautions 
to  the  Chateau  de  Pignerol,  of  which  Saint-Mars 
was  governor,  in  the  year  1662.  He  wore  on  the 
journey  a  mask  of  black  velvet,  and  the  order  was 
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to  kill  him,  should  he  discover  himself.  He  was 
brought  by  Saiot-Mars,  in  1686,  to  the  Island  of 
Ste.  Marguerite,  and  the  same  mystery  attended 
him  as  in  the  liret  instance. 

The  Marquis  de  Louvois  went  to  see  the  pri- 
soner, and  spoke  to  him  standing,  with  a  consi- 
deration that  mai'ked  respect  It  was  the  go- 
vernor who  always  brought  in  and  placed  the 
dishes  containing  his  food  on  the  table,  and  then 
returned,  locking  the  door  after  him,  of  which  he 
kept  the  key. 

One  day  the  prisoner  wrote  something  with  a 
knife  on  a  silver  plate,  and  threw  the  plate  from 
the  window,  towards  a  boat  that  was  fastened  near 
the  foot  of  the  tower.  A  fisherman  picked  up  the 
plate,  and  brought  it  to  the  governor.  The  go- 
vernor, astonished,  asked  the  fisherman  if  he  had 
read  what  was  written  on  the  plate,  or  if  any  one 
had  seen  it  in  bis  hands?  The  man  answered 
that  he  did  not  know  bow  to  read;  that  he  had 
just  found  the  plate,  and  that  no  one  had  seen  it. 
He  was  kept  in  custody  some  days,  when  the 
governor  suid  to  him,  "  You  may  go,  hut  you 
may  think  yourself  lucky  at  not  knowing  how  to 
read." 
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There  was  another  story  told  of  the  same  nature 
so  late  as  the  year  1778,  by  an  officer  whose 
fiither  had  been  the  great  friend  of  Samt-Mars. 
This  officer,  who  was  an  old  man  of  seventy-nine, 
told  the  Abb6  Passon  that  a  shirt,  written  all  over 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  had  been  thrown  from 
the  prison,  and  was  seen  floating  on  the  river  by  a 
friar,  who,  on  carrying  it  to  the  governor,  was 
pressed  by  him  urgently  as  to  what*he  had  read  of 
the  story.  The  friar  denied  having  read  anything; 
but  he  was,  two  days  afterwards,  found  dead  in 
his  bed.* 

M.  de  Saint-Mars  having  been  named  governor 
of  the  Bastille,  in  1698,  took  With  him  there  the 

*  Cannes  (on  the  road  from  Toulon  to  Nice)  fronts  the  sea, 
of  which  it  commands  an  extensive  view,  with  the  islands  of 
Ste.  Marguerite  and  St.  Honorat,  which  seem  placed  as  if  to 
guard  it.  The  island  of  Ste.  Marguerite  possesses  a  chapel, 
dedicated  to  the  saint ;  also  the  fort.  The  chamber  where  the 
Masque  de  Fer  was  confined  has  one  window  to  the  north, 
guarded  by  strong  bars.  The  only  inhabitants  of  the  island 
are  the  persons  belonging  to  the  fort.  In  1805,  Ste.  Marguerite 
had  three  state  prisoners.  One  of  them  was  allowed  consi- 
derable liberty,  and  the  society  of  his  children  and  friends,  and 
was  allowed  sometimes  to  entertain  the  inhabitants  of  Cannes. 
Anxious  to  leave  behind  him  some  memorial  for  those  unhappy 
persons  who  might  become  inhabitants  of  the  prison,  he 
formed  walks  on  the  island,  and  tried  all  in  the  power  of 
riches  to  embellish  his  sombre  abode. 
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masked  prisoner.  There  was  prepared  in  the 
Bastille  for  him  a  more  convcnicDl  and  better  fiir- 
nisbed  apanment  than  that  allotted  to  the  other 
persons  who  inhabited  that  gloomy  abode.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  cross  the  court  of  the  prison, 
or  to  take  off  his  mask  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  physicians.  Tlie  greatest  respect  was  paid  to 
his  slightest  wishes,  and  he  was  denied  nothing  he 
asked  for.  He  had  much  recherche  in  bis  drea^ 
and  wore  the  finest  lace  and  linen.  He  was  ac- 
complished, and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  read- 
ing, and  playing  on  the  guitur.  The  physician  of 
the  Bastille  said  of  bis  patient,  that  be  was  a  man 
of  a  fine  figure  and  a  fiuc  complexion,  though 
with  a  dark  skin.  His  manner  of  speaking  was 
very  pleasing ;  be  never  complained  of  his  situ- 
ation, nor  said  anything  that  could  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  who  he  might  be. 

This  unknown  person  died  in  the  evening  of 
tbo  19th  November,  1703,  after  a  short  iUncss; 
he  was  buried  the  next  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
was  said  to  be  sixty  years  old  J  but  in  the  entry  of 
his  death  he  is  described,  under  the  name  of  Mat- 
tioli,  OS  but  forty-five. 
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There  was  an  order,  after  his  funeral,  to  bura 
cveiyUung  in  and  about  hia  rooms.  The  precau- 
tions even  went  so  far  as  to  have  the  walls  newly 
nhitewashed,  and  to  open  all  the  cushions,  in  the 
fear  that  some  writing  might  be  concealed  in  them. 

Voltaire  says,  that  at  the  time  when  the  pri- 
soner was  shut  up,  no  man  of  any  distinction  in 
Europe  disappeared.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  of  his 
having  becnadistinguiehedperson,  if  only  from  the 
drcumstance  of  the  respect  paid  him  by  Louvois, 
tlie  prime  minister  of  France. 

The  conjectures  are  endless  as  to  who  this  per- 
sonage was.  La  Bordc,  who  was  valet  de 
cbambre  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  who  re- 
ceived many  proo&  of  confidence  from  the  King, 
«sked  bis  majesty,  and  was  answered,  "  Yoc  cannot 
be  told  anything  about  it.  I  am  sorry  fur  him,  but 
bis  im^sonmcnt  has  done  no  harm  but  to  him- 
■elf,  and  has  saved  much  misery."  Louis  XV.  was 
told  the  story  of  the  Mas(]ue  de  Fer  only  on  his 
attaining  his  majority,  and  he  never  made  a  con- 
fidence of  it  to  any  one. 

Picquet  (the  author  of  "  Memoirs  secrets  pour 
•ervir  &  I'Hbtoire  de  Perse,")  b  the  first  writer 
who  notices  this  unknown  prisoner.     In  liiB  work. 
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published  in  1743,  he  says  that  it  was  the  Comte 
de  Vernmndots,  who  was  arrested  for  having  struck 
(he  Daophin ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Comte 
de  VemuuidtHs  died,  in  1683,  at  the  siege  of 
ComtraL 

La  Grange  Chancel  tries  to  prove  that  the 
Masque  de  Fcr  was  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  who  did 
not  die,  as  n-as  reported,  at  the  siege  of  Candid 
St.  Foix,  in  1768,  tries  to  make  him  out  to  be 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  believed  to  have 
been  beheaded  in  Loudon,  but  who  was  secretMl 
The  P^re  Greffet,  who  was  confessor  to  the  prison- 
ers in  the  Bastllie,  from  1745  to  1764,  has  ex- 
amined all  the  different  opinions,  and  leans  to  his 
having  been  the  Comte  de  Vermandois. 

Voltaire,  in  his  Dictionnairc  Philosophique,  M^ 
that  the  unknown  prisoner  was  none  of  these,  but 
does  not  say  who  he  was ;  and  he  adds : — "  He 
who  writes  this  article  knows  more,  perhaps,  than 
the  Fere  Greffet,  anil  will  not  say  more."  Volture, 
without  doubt,  was  not  ignorant  that  tlierc  hod 
been  a  report  that  the  prisoner  was  a  Comte  Mat- 
tioli,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
who  was  carried  off  in  1679,  and  taken  to  Pigocrol 
by  order  of  the  French  cabinet,  because  it  was 
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thought  his  abilities  would  hurt  the  negotiations 
with  Piedmont,  and  prevent  their  success.  But 
this  report  seems  to  have  been  thought  not  even 
worth  naming  by  Voltaire. 

There  is  another  history  given,  with  all  its  au- 
thorities, in  Grimm's  Correspondence.  It  is  there 
stated  that  the  Masque  de  Fer  was  a  twin-brother 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  that  before  the  confinement  of  the 
<]ueeD,  two  shepherds  came  to  announce  to  Louis 
XnL  that  the  queen  would  give  birth  to  hvo  dau- 
phins, who  would  occasion  ciyil  wars,  and  overturn 
the  kingdom  of  France ;  and  that  the  king  imme- 
diately resolved  on  abutting  up  the  second  of  these 
princes.  Tliis  opinion  is  held  to  by  the  Abbe 
Soulavie,  who  snccesafidly  refutes  the  opinion  of 
this  person  being  a  son  of  Anne  of  Austria  and 
Budcingham. 
L  A  possible  version  of  the  story  is  this : — that  the 
ntisoneT  was  not  the  Comte  Mattioli,  who  was  ca> 
'  lied  off  in  1679,  and  taken  to  Pignerol,  where  he 
died ;  but  Don  John  of  Gonzague,  a  natural  bro- 
ther of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who,  disguised,  and 
with  hb  face  concealed  in  a  velvet  mask,  accom- 
panied Mattioli  in  the  character  of  his  secretary. 
He  was  carried  otf  at  the  same  time  as  Mattioli) 


and  concealed  in  France,  because  liberating  htm 
would  have  betrayed  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
nations. 


MADAME  DE  SEVlGNfi. 
Bom,  1627;  died,  1S96. 

MADAME     DE     GRIGNAN. 
Bom,  1C43;  died,  1705. 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  that 
queen  of  letter-writers,  Madame  de  Scvigni,  and 
her  much  idolized  daughter,  Madame  dc  Grignan. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  is  not  bo  projicrly  as  ex- 
traordinary woman  as  one  who  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection  all  the  ordinary  talents  proper 
to  her  sex ;  her  greatest  charm  is,  being  pertectly  , 
natural ;  all  her  letters  are  written  as  much  without 
affectation  and  without  study,  as  without  restmint. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes  of  her,  "As  she 
indulges  every  natural  feeling  just  to  the  tl^;ree 
necessary  to  animate  her  character,  and  (o  v»ry 
her  enjoyment,  without  approaching  vieioits  ex- 
cess, she  finds  no  ineonKislency  in  rambling  from 
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the  vanities  of  Versailles,  to  admiration,  at  least,  of 
the  austeritiea  of  Port-Royal ;  she  is  devout  mthout 
foregoing  the  world,  or  blamiDg  the  ambitious. 
The  great  cbami  of  her  character  seems  to  be  a 
natural  virtue.  In  what  she  docs,  as  well  aa  in  what 
she  says,  she  is  unforced  and  unstudied ;  nobody, 
I  ibtnk,  bad  so  much  moralUy  without  constnunt, 
and  played  so  much  with  amiable  failings  without 
falling  into  vice.  Uer  ingenuous,  lively,  social, 
disposition,  gave  the  direction  to  her  mental 
power.  To  find  what  scetns  so  unlike  author- 
craft  in  a  book,  raises  the  pleasing  astonishment  to 
its  highest  degree." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  was  bom  on  Feb.  5,  1627. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Marie  de  Rabutin,  and,  at 
her  marriage,  she  was  styled,  "  Dame  de  Chanta) 
«t  de  Bourbilly.^  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Baron  dc  Chanta),  and  of  Marie  de  Coulanges. 
Her  father  was  killed  in  defence  of  the  island  of 
Bhe,  and  she  was  placed  in  the  care  of  her  uncle, 
Cbriatopber  de  Coulanges,  Abbii  de  Livrj',  who 
Uttic  thought  that  he  should  be  known  to  posterity 
nnder  the  name  of  "  he  bicn  bon." 

The  early  years  of  tlie  life  of  Madame  de 
igne  passed  peaceably  in.  the  village  of  Sucy, 
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near  Paris,  where  the  financier,  Coulanges,  had 
huilt  himself  a  fine  bouse.  Menage  and  Chapelain 
gave  her  Icb^ods  in  learning,  and  she  did  not  re- 
ceive the  convent  education  commonly  given  m 
those  days.  At  sevenlocn,  she  married  Henri  de 
Sevigne,  Marechal  dc  Camp,  belonging  to  an  an- 
cient family  in  Brittany.  The  Marquis  de 
Sevigne  was  brusque,  inconsiderate,  a  lover  of 
foolish  cspcnse  and  of  gallant  ladies ;  and  while 
his  wife  was  living  in  retirement  at  Lcs  Bochers, 
he  was  killed  in  a  duel  at  Paris. 

Six  years  after  this  event,  Madame  dc  S^vign^ 
became  known  in  the  great  world  at  Paris.  The 
portraits  of  her  represent  her  with  a  qtianti^  of 
fair  hair;  a  fine  complexion;  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  sense  and  vivacity  ;  a  lively  and  laughing 
expression,  but  without  regular   beauty.     M.   de 

V possesses  at  Paris  a  picture  of  Madame  de 

Sevigne,  painted  when  she  was  no  longer  young, — 
when  her  eyca  had  been  dimmed  by  reading, 
years,  and  reflection.  The  hair  in  this  picture  is 
silver  grey,  but  in  luxuriant  locks,  and  arranged 
with  the  care  of  one  accustomed  still  to  dress  and 
to  please.  This  portrait  is  a  contrast  to  the  one  in 
the  gallery  at  Versailles,  which  represents  bcr  in 
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the  bloom  of  youth,  aod  with  the  colouring  of  one 
of  Rubens's  fairest  women. 

The  bic^raphical  notices  of  MadaoQe  de  Sevigne 
■11  state  that  she  never  had  any  idea  of  marryiug  a 
second  time.  The  education  of  her  son  and 
daughter,  together  iiith  the  management  of  lier 
property  and  affairs,  which  her  husband  left  en- 
cumbered with  debts,  occupied  her  time  ;  and  her 
attachment  to  her  daughter  vas  a  passion  in  her — 
a  paGEion  filled  with  hopes  and  fears,  jealousies 
and  griefs.  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  no  cold  cal- 
culating character,  and  as  two  passions  cannot 
exist  at  once,  her  love  of  her  daughter  stood  alone  *, 
it  filled  her  whole  existence,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  those  letters  which  caonot  be  enough  admired. 

Madame  de  Scvigne  was  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  she  first  appeared  as  a 
widow  at  the  court  of  Louis  XTV.  Her  good 
■esse,  her  wit,  and  her  personal  charms,  all  united 
in  making  her,  both  there  and  at  the  Hotel  de 
RambouiUel,  a  very  distinguished  woman  ;  and 
the  affectation  in  manner  and  in  literature  of  those 
days  bad  no  power  over  the  truth  and  genius  of 
her  character. 
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Madame  de  Sevigne  had  many  admirers,  bat 
they  soon  gave  over  all  hopes  of  success  with  her 
as  lovers,  and  remained  her  friends  all  through 
life.  The  sage  Turenne,  and  the  Prince  tic 
Conti,  were  among  the  number.  The  magnificeiit 
Fouquet  was  but  her  friend,  notwitliatanding 
Boileau's  lines, — 


and  the  audacious  Bussy  tried  all  his  arts,  but  in 
viun,  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  his  fair  couaiiu 

Madame  de  Sevigne  would  neither  seek  nor  ac- 
cept from  the  wealth  of  Fouquet,  but  she  heard  of 
his  fall  with  a  grief  which  she  has  shewn  in  the 
twelve  Idlers  written  on  this  subject  to  M.  de 
Pompuune ;  and  though  she  knew  that  her  Ictten 
had  been  intercepted,  and  would  be  so  again,  yet 
she  does  not  condescend  to  disguise  the  truth,  and 
in  her  agony  for  hia  life  calls  the  verdict  ndmirabb, 
which  banished  him  to  a  prison  fur  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Sevigne  grew  up,  and 
appeared  in  those  ballets  at  court  in  which 
Louis  XIV.  danced,  the  Comte  de  TrevjUe,  Uien 
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much  the  fashion,  and  a  sort  of  oracle  in  the  great 
world,  from  his  phrases  and  the  correctness  of  his 
language,  said  of  her,  ^^  That  beauty  will  set  the 
world  on  fire."  She  became  the  third  wife  of  the 
Comte  de  Grignan,  who  was  neither  young,  hand- 
some, nor  attractive.  He  was  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  army,  and  shortly  afler  his  marriage  the 
King  made  him  Governor  of  Provence.  He 
affected  the  "  grand-seigneur"  and  the  viceroy,  and 
dissipated  his  fortune  in  the  south  of  France,  both 
firom  a  spirit  of  ostentation,  and  to  indulge  his 
numerous  caprices  and  fancies. 

Madame  de  Grignan's  biographers  all  agree  that 
she  was  "  tr^s  sage."  "  Nothing  can  be  more  amia- 
ble, or  so  well  suited  to  each  other,  as  her  sense 
and  her  appearance,"  is  the  account  which  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  gives  of  this  much-adored 
daughter.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  represents  her 
as  a  person  with  too  much  sensibility.  ^^  Elle  se 
passionnoit,  s'inquietoit,  se  tourmentoit"  That 
she  was  altogether  an  unhappy  woman,  from  her 
temper  and  her  disposition,  seems  certain,  and  that 
she  had  little  of  the  cheerfulness  of  her  mother 
about  her. 
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In  the  days  of  Madame  dc  Sevigne,  "  I'esprit 
^toit  une  dignite."  It  is  doubtful  nitethcr  it  has 
been  so  considered  since  the  brilliant  days  of 
Ixtuis  XIV.  Horace  Walpole  says,  that  the  youth 
of  his  day  had  no  respect  for  his  wit ;  and  he  iraa 
afraid  of  being  laugbed  at  for  his  dress,  his  man- 
ners, and  his  language,  which  were  all  out  of 
fashion.  There  is  a  fasliion  of  the  day  in  manners 
and  conversation,  even  a  fashion  in  wit  and  judg- 
ment. At  one  time,  conversation  was  made  op 
"  A  I'cpigram ;"  at  another  time,  the  great  persons 
of  the  day  gave  out  their  sentences  like  words  from 
oracles ;  but  the  dress,  the  decoration,  the  furni- 
ture, the  language,  the  sayings,  the  grace  of  tour- 
niire  and  expression— and,  above  all,  the  letters — 
of  the  time  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  create  an 
ndmiralion  that  has  lasted  a  sufGcicnt  number  of 
years  to  be  certain  of  lasting  many  more. 

The  letters  of  JSIaclame  dc  Sevigne  present  a 
thousand  detached  thoughts  worthy  of  La  Roche- 
tbncauld  or  La  Bruyc-re. 

"  One  loves  so  much  to  talk  of  oneself  that  one 
never  tires  of  a  tete-3<lete  with  a  lover  for  jetn. 
That  is  the  reason  that  a  devote  likes  to  be  with 
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her  confessor.     It  is  for  the  pleasure  of  talking  of 
oneself^  even  though  speaking  eviL" 

^I  think  that  the  value  of  all  pleasures  or  bless- 
ings depends  upon  the  state  of  our  minds  when  we 
receive  them." 

Madame  de  S^vign^'s  reflections  on  Madame  de 
Richelieu  are  excellent  Madame  de  Richelieu  had 
been  the  person  consulted^  at  the  court  of  France, 
for  all  the  minutiae  of  etiquette,  and  points  of  cere- 
mony: on  those  subjects  her  opinion  was  law. 
Early  in  life  she  totally  lost  her  memory  and  her 
understandings  and  she  was  continually  making 
mistakes  in  persons  and  names  in  presentations  at 
court  Madame  de  Sevign6  says  of  her,  '^That 
the  research  after  truth  in  philosophy  does  not 
more  exhaust  a  poor  brain,  than  all  the  compli* 
ments  and  nothings  with  which  the  head  of  this 
female  courtier  had  been  always  filled.'* 

There  was  an  epoch  in  France  when  bigotry 
became  the  fashion ;  when  the  ladies  of  the  court 
all  took  a  religious  director  as  their  guide  and  con- 
fidant ;  and  when  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the 
Jesuits  exercised  an  absolute  power.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  never  changed  her  way  of  thinking  or  her 
conduct  all  through  life ;  and  as  she  had  had  no 
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lover  ill  her  youth,  ehe  took  no  director  in  aft«r  I 
years.  Her  character  was  no  less  extraordinar; 
than  her  genius,  and  she  was  as  full  of  toleraccc 
as  of  im^inatiun.  But  what  is  a  rare  quulity  in 
woman,  she  was  generally  just;  ehe  throws  uo 
ridicule  on  tlie  devotion  of  the  truly  religious, — 
such  as  Madame  de  Longuevdie,  M.  de  Saint- 
Aubin,  M.  dc  Trcvillc;  but  with  much  gaiety 
she  describes  Uie  fashion  of  bccumuig  devote,  that 
was  gaining  ground  at  court,  about  1674. 

She  amuses  herself  in  describing  Madame  dc 
Thiangcs  to  her  daughter.  But  firet  it  may  be 
well  to  state  who  and  what  Madame  dc  Tbianges 
was.  Madame  dc  Tliianges,  the  sister  of  Madame 
dc  Montespan,  was  the  daughter  of  Gabriel  de 
Rochcchomu-t,  Duke  dc  Murlemart.  She  was  mad 
on  two  subjects,  that  of  her  beauty  and  that  of  hei 
birth.  She  had  a  sort  of  clcvemes9|  much  elo- 
quence of  language  (a  gift  which  all  the  sistAxs 
possessed  in  common,  and  which  was  called  **  la 
laugue  dcs  Mortcmaris,")  and  not  a  bad  heart. 
She  uHen  conlemiied  the  harshness  and  injustice 
of  Madame  de  Muntospan;  but  she  was  "deni- 
grante  et  moqueuae."  There  were  a  thousaDd 
stories  told  of  her,  on  the  two  points  of  her  mad- 
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ness.  On  the  subject  of  birth,  she  would  admit 
but  of  two  families  in  France,  her  own  and  that  of 
La  Rochefoucauld;  and  she  distinguished  th& 
La  Rochefoucaulds,  because  of  their  frequent 
alliances  with  the  family  of  De  Rochechouart 
If  Madame  de  Thianges  did  not  dispute  with 
Louis  XIV.  his  own  greatness,  she  often  disputed 
with  him  his  ancient  pedigree  compared  with  her 
own. 

With  regard  to  her  person,  Madame  de  Thi- 
anges thought  herself  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  nature, 
not  only  from  her  personal  beauty  but  from  the 
delicacy  of  her  organs;  and  to  imite  the  two  points 
of  her  folly  into  one,  she  insisted  that  all  this  per- 
fection arose  from  the  diflTerence  of  her  birth  and 
that  of  others.  The  delicacy  of  her  conformation 
did  not  prevent  her  being  very  fond  of  the  plea- 
sures of  good  living ;  and  it  was  she  who  first  said, 
"  Qu'on  ne  vieillit  point  a  table." 

On  the  subject  of  this  lady,  and  other  courtly 
devotes,  Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  "  M.  de  Grig- 
nan  is  right  in  telling  you  that  Madame  de  Thi- 
anges wears  no  rouge,  and  hides  her  person  in- 
stead of  displaying  it     Under  this  disguise  it  is 
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difficult  to  know  her  again.  She  is  often  now 
vith  Madame  de  LongueviUe,  '  daus  le  bel  lur  dt- 
U  devotion,'  but  she  is  still  very  good  companv, 
and  not  at  all  solitarr-  I  was  sitting  iiext  her  ihr 
other  day  at  dtDoer,  when  a  servant  brought  her  a 
glass  of  via  de  liqaeur.  She  turned  to  me  and 
said,  '  This  man  don't  know  that  I  am  devote' 
This  made  us  all  laugh,  and  she  spoke  veiy  natu- 
rally of  her  change,  and  of  her  good  intentions  for 
the  future.  She  now  minds  what  she  says  of  her 
neighbour,  and  stops  quilc  short  in  her  recitaU, 
wth  a  scream  at  her  bad  habits.  There  are  beta 
made  that  the  Princess  d'Harcourt.  now  Dame  du 
Palais,  will  not  be  di>vote  in  a  year,  and  that  she 
will  resume  her  rouge.  This  rouge  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets ;  on  this  rouge  turns  the  whole 
of  the  Christian  rehgion.  As  to  the  Duchess 
d'Aomont,  her  taste  leads  her  to  bur;  the  dead. 
They  say  that  on  tlie  frontiers  the  Duchess  dc 
Charost  killed  the  people  with  her  ill-prepared 
medicines,  and  that  the  other  quickly  came  to 
liury  them." 

This  badinage  admirably  describes  the  ladies  of 
the  court  of  Vei^ailles.     Their  beauty  gone,  tl 
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ambitiou  frustrated ;  the  whole  is  an  epitome  of 
ibe  mixture  of  religion,  gallantn',  dignity,  and 
weakness  of  the  miad  of  Louis  XIY, 

Madame  de  Sevigue,  like  most  witty  persons, 
much  disliked  crowded  companies.  The  account 
of  ber  visit  to  Rhennes,  to  the  Duchesede  Chaulnes, 
must  be  taken  in  her  own  words :  —  "  Diner, 
sonper,  en  festin  chez  M.  et  Madame  de  Chauhies; 
avoir  fait  milles  visiles  de  devoir,  et  de  couvents ; 
alier,  venir,  complimenter,  s'epuiscr;  c'est  ce  que 
nous  fimes  hier.  Je  souhaitc  avec  une  grande 
passion  d'etre  hors  d'ici,  od  Ton  in'honore  trop ;  je 
mis extr^memcnt  affamee  de  jeune  et  de  silence; 
jc  n'ai  paa  beaucoup  d'esprit,  mals  il  me  semble 
que  je  depense  ici  ce  que  j'cn  m  en  pieces  de 
qustre  sous — que  je  jette,  et  que  je  dissipe  k  tort  et 
h  travers; — et  cela  ne  laisse  pas  de  mc  rmner." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  had  a  rare  and  imcom- 
mon  quality  in  a  French  woman  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV. —  a  love  of  the  country,  a  love  of  na- 
ture and  of  simple  pleasures.  Nothing  pleased 
her  more  than  the  sounds  of  the  nightingale,  the 
cuckoo,  and  the  thrush,  in  the  forest  in  the  early 
spring;  nothing  delighted  her  so  much  as  what 
■he  calls  the  triumph  of  the  month  of  May.     Her 


letters  are  full  of  lier  passion  for  the  b 
woods,  and  her  love  of  her  avenues  at  I,es  Rochers. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  she  writes,  "  I  am  out  all 
day,  during  these  fine  crystal  days  of  autumn, 
that  are  no  longer  hot,  and  that  are  not  yet  cold." 
When  she  goes  to  the  baths  of  Vichy,  she  gels 
out  of  the  way  of  certain  persons,  li  pretention, 
who  came  to  Vichy  to  get  rid  of  their  ennta, 
where  she  came  to  get  rid  of  her  rheumatism. 
Charmed  at  their  absenting  themselves,  she  says, 
"At  last  I  am  going  to  be  alone,  and  I  am  very 
much  delighted  at  it  ...  .  Provided  they  don't 
carry  the  country  off  with  them,  the  river,  the 
hundreds  of  litlle  wooda  and  torrents,  the  fields, 
and  the  peasants  that  dance  in  the  fields,  1  consent 
to  bid  adieu  to  all  the  rest.  The  country  alone  will 
cim;  me." 

One  of  Madame  de  Serigne's  most  charming 
letters  is  written  from  Brittany,  in  the  summer  of 
lfl71.  It  is  addressed  to  M.  de  Coulanges,  and 
as  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  one  edition  of  her 
letters,  here  is  the  whole  of  it: — 

"  Aui  Rochcra,  k  :S  Juillet,  1671." 
"  Ce  mot  STir  la  semaine  est  par-deeeus  le  Diarchy 
de  voufl  ecrin?  seulemcnt  tous  les  qninze  jouis,  cl 
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pour  ^ous  doimer  avis,  mon  cher  cousin,  que  tous 
aurei  bicntot  ITioonetir  dc  voir  Picanl ;  et  comme 
il  est  &ere  du  laquais  de  Madame  de  CoiUanges, 
je  aujs  bieo  aise  de  voua  rendre  compte  tie  mon 
procedc.  Voua  savez  que  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  Chaulncs  est  aVitre;  cllc  y  attend  le  Due, 
Bon  mari,  dans  dix  ou  douze  jours,  avec  lee  etats 
de  Brctagne.  Vous  crojez  que  j'extravagae ;  elle 
attend  doDc  eon  mari  avec  tous  les  etats,  ct,  en 
attendant,  clle  est  &  Yttre  toute  scule,  mourant 
d'eonui.  Vous  nc  comprenez  pas  que  eela  puisse 
jamais  revenir  kPicard.  Ellcmeurt  doncd'ennui; 
je  suia  sa  seule  consolation,  et  vous  croyez  bien 
que  je  I'cmporte  d'une  grande  hauteur  sur  Made- 
moiselle de  Kerbone  et  de  Kenjueoison.  Voici 
un  grand  circuit,  mais  pourtant  nous  arriverons  au 
buL  Comme  je  suis  done  sa  seule  consolation, 
apres  Tavoir  ili  voir,  ellc  viendra  ici,  et  je  veux 
qu'elle  trouve  mon  parterre  net  et  mcs  allees 
ncttcs,  ces  grandes  alleea  que  vous  aimez,  Vous 
ne  comprencr  pas  encore  oil  cela  pcut  allcr ; 
voici  une  autre  petite  proposition  incidcnte.  Vous 
•avcz  (ju'on  fail  les  foins ;  je  n'avois  pas  d'ouvricrs ; 
j'cnvoie  dans  cette  prairie,  que  les  poiitcs  ont  culi- 
bree,  prendre  tons  ccux  qui  travailloieiit,  pour 
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venir  nettoyer  ici.  Voub  u'y  vojez  encore  gOol 
ct,  ea  leur  place,  j'envoic  tous  mes  getis  foner. 
Savez-vo\i3  ce  <(ue  f'cst  faner?  II  faut  qae  je 
V0U8  I'explique :  fiuier  est  la  plus  jolie  chose  du 
luonde ;  c'est  retoumcr  du  foin  en  tutifolant  duu 
line  prairie ;  d^s  qu'uo  en  sait  tunt,  on  sait  foner. 
Tou.*j  mes  gens  y  allerent  gaiement ;  le  seul  Picard 
nic  vint  dire  qu'il  n'iroit  pas,  qu"il  n'etoit  pas  cn- 
Ire  t  mon  service  pour  cela,  que  ce  n'etoit  pas  eon 
metier,  cl  qu'il  aimoit  mieux  s'eo  allcr  k  Pans. 
Ma  foi !  la  colere  m'a  luoiite  ik  la  tete;  je  sougeoi 
que  c  eloit  la  centienie  sottise  ([u'il  m'a^'oit  Elite ; 
qu'il  n'avoit  ui  c<Eur,  ni  affection  ;  en  un  mot,  la 
racaurc  etoit  comblc.  Je  I'ai  pris  au  mot;  et 
quoiqu'on  ni'ait  pn  dire  [tour  lui,  je  suis  demcu- 
ree  ferme  commc  un  rocher,  et  il  eat  partL  C'est 
unc  justice  ile  trailer  les  gens  scion  leurs  bons  uu 
ruauvais  sen'ices.  Si  vous  le  rcvoyez,  no  le  rc- 
cevez  point,  lie  le  protogcz  point,  ne  me  bl&mei 
point,  ct  songez  que  c'est  le  gan^on  du  monde  qui 
aiinc  le  moins  &  faner,  et  qui  est  le  plus  indigoe 
qu'ou  Ic  traite  bien.  Voilii  rhistoire  en  pcu  dc 
mots;  pour  moi,  j'aiine  les  relations  oil  Von  ne 
dtt  que  ce  qui  cat  nccessairc,  oik  I'on  ue  s'ecatte 
ix)int  ni  a  droitc,  ni  a  gauche ;  ott  Ton  ne  reprend 
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point  Ics  cboses  de  si  loin ;  euRn  je  cruis  que  c'est 

ici,  saos  vanite,   le  modele  des  narrations  agre- 

ibles." 
Madame  de  Sevigne'a  son,  M.  de  Sevigne,  much 

distinguished  himself  with  the  army  in  early  life. 

After  leading  a  dissipated  life  in  the  society  of 
actresses  during  some  years,  he  married,  and  Uved 
KL  Les  Rochers,  in  Brittany.  When  in  the 
country  he  occupied  himself  much  with  litera- 
ture ;  and  af^r  the  death  of  his  mother  he  came 
to  Paris,  and  he  and  his  wife  became  so  strict  lu 
their  religious  tenets  that  he  bought  a  house  In 
the  Kue  St.  Jacques,  to  be  near  his  religious  coun- 
sellors. M.  de  Sevigne  had  the  habit  of  his  claes, 
and  of  his  times,  of  being  always  in  debt  His 
mother  saw  with  regret  that  he  wasted  all  his  for- 
tune without  an  object,  ami  she  says,  "  His  band 
ia  a  crucible,  in  which  money  melts  away." 

One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  those  days 
was  the  immense  debts  belonging  to  every  family. 
It  was  a  syatam  encouraged  by  Louis  XIV.  un 
purpose  to  lower  the  power  uf  the  nobility,  he 
himself  setting  an  example  of  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence which  he  hoped  that  they  would  follow. 
The  novel  conduct  of  the   Cardinal  de  Rets  in 
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paying  his  debts  procured  him  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  every  one  j  and  here  U  a  pari  of  the 
domestic  concerns  of  M.  and  Madame  de  Giignan 
that  will  shew  how  those  matters  were  nianaj^d 
then  in  France.  Madame  de  Sevigiie  writca  to 
her  daughter,  "  Let  us  say  a  few  words  about 
Madame  Renie — what  a  fury  of  a  woman!  .... 
Did  you  not  think  that  she  had  died,  and  that  it 
was  her  ghost  that  appeared  to  you?  I  should 
have  been  so  terrified  that  I  should  have  mode  the 
sign  of  the  cross ;  but  I  believe  that  something  of 
a  different  nature  is  retiuired  to  send  Aw  away 
....  Imagine  makiug  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
miles  to  ask  for  money  from  persons  who  send 
what  they  can,  and  are  dyuig  to  send  morel  No 
person's  arrival  at  Grtgnan  could  more  have  «9- 
tontslied  mc.  When  I  heard  it  I  actually  screamed. 
J'lm  are  reasonable,  and  did  tccll  not  to  ill  utt  her; 
but  how  did  you  get  out  of  her  clutches,  anil  of  her 
inundation  of  words,  in  which  one  is  drowned  ?" 

The  not  using  Madame  Renie  ill  was  considered 
great  moderation  on  the  (Mrt  of  M.  and  Madame 
de  Grignan.  She  was  a  "marchandt."  at  Paris,  whu 
was  obliged  to  go  to  great  cx{K'nsc  lo  get  her 
money  from  M,  dc  Grignan,  who  liated  the  4 
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«(  her.  Persons  of  rank,  in  those  times,  often 
ihrcBteaed  to  throw  their  creditors  out  of  tlie  win- 
dow, when  they  were  importunate ;  and  had  the 
imfbrtuDate  Madame  Rente  received  such  treat- 
meat,  it  would  have  been  looked  on  83  nothing 
more  than  she  deserved,  for  daring  to  ask  for  what 
was  due  to  her ! 

Tb*  next  year,  Madame  Benie  again  made  tlic 
little  journey  from  Paris  to  the  Chiiteau  de  Grig- 
nan  ;  upon  which  Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  "  Poor 
woman !  Does  she  come  to  speak  to  you  as  if  it 
were  from  the  Rue  St.  Honore  to  the  Hotel  de  Car- 
naTalel?  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  she  is  so 
ill,  '  tout  par  tout,'  as  she  saj-a." 

Madame  de  Sevign^'a  own  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  Hufficiently  proved  by  the  following.  Writ- 
ii^  to  Madame  de  Grignan,  on  the  subject  of  her 
,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  she  finys,  "  M.  le 
r  (de  Grignan)  is  of  more  use  to  this  boy 
■  jrou  can  imagine.  He  talks  to  him  in  the  most 
'Sensible  way  on  the  great  subjects  of  honour  and 
reputation,  and  takes  care  of  his  nfiairs  in  a  manner 
that  you  cannot  enongh  thank  him  for.  He  entera 
into,  and  takes  an  interest  in,  all  his  concerns;  he 


wishes  the  Marquis  to 


■      wishes  tl 


s  own  money ; 


that  he  should  keep  hiE  accounts  himself^  and  el? 
peDd  nothing  uselessly.  He  tries  thus  to  iospire 
him  with  his  own  love  of  order,  and  to  gel  rid  of 
his  grand-seigneur  airs  of  not  caring,  of  ignorance 
and  of  indiiference,  which  lead  to  every  sort  of  io- 
justice,  and,  in  the  end,  to  total  ruin.  See  what 
an  obligation  you  owe  him,  for  bringing  up  your 
son  in  these  principles.  I  am  delighted  at  it,  and 
see  more  true  grandeur  in  this  education  than  in 
any  other  I  know  of. " 

Madame  dc  Sevigne  was  supposed  to  lean  much 
to  the  opiniona  of  Protestants,  and  to  be  anti- 
catholic  in  her  religious  opinions.  She  has  also 
been  reproached  with  being  a  fatalist.  This  last 
accusation  one  quotation  from  her  letters  will  de- 
stroy: — 

"  I  follow  the  ordinary  paths  of  human  prudence, 
thinking  that  in  so  doing  we  are  fulfilling  the  or- 
ders of  Providence," 

Her  ties  of  relattanahip  with  her  husband's 
uncle,  M.  de  Sevignfe,  a  recluse  at  Port-Royal  dcs 
Champs,  her  love  and  admiration  of  the  writing^ 
that  issued  from  Port-Royal,  and  her  intimacy 
with  the  Amauld  family,  made  it  supposed  thai 
she  was  a  zealous  Jansenial.     But  a  passage  nn 
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fif  e-wiU  in  one  of  her  letters,  too  long  to  quoU^  I 
disproves  this.  Madame  de  Sevigne  gives  her  I 
iTced  in  saying,  "  Want  of  reaaon  offends  mej  1 
want  of  f^th  hurts  me." 

Madame  de  Sevigne's  opinions  on  many  suIk  ' 
jects  were  erroneous,  because  the  opinions  of  her 
times  were  erroneous ;  but  when  the  two  celebrated 
societies  of  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  disputed  the  em- 
[niG  of  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and  prepared 
their  mutual  ruin  in  their  mutual  condemnation, 
she  bad  the  wisdom  to  say,  "I  believe  that  the 
middle  path  between  these  two  extremes  is  the 
best."  Her  good  sense  is  the  more  striking,  be- 
cause she  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  illusion,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  merits  uf  those  she  was  partial 
to ;  witness  her  opinion  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz — 
"our  cardinal,"  as  she  calls  him.  When  Turenne 
was  killed,  she  said  of  De  RetZi  "  He  now  stands 
tdune  in  his  greatness." 

Good  sense,  like  Madame  de  Sevigne's,  seldom 
accompanies  that  happy  state  of  sunshine  which, 
in  her,  lasted  all  through  life — a  sunshine  liiat 
shone  on  her  friends,  and  oflen  blinded  her  to 
their  defects.  In  the  present  day,  this  bright  and 
brilliant  liaiu,  that  surrounds   the  objects  of  our 
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loveorof  our  admiration,  generally  disappears  wit£ 
youth,  to  make  way  for  the  soberer  hues  of  reason, 
in  all  matters  where  passion  is  not  concerned. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  Madame  dc  Scvigne ; 
the  Bunehine  accompanied  her  to  her  great  old 
age,  and  she  expresses  herself  as  warmly  in  her 
latter  years  as  she  would  have  done  in  her  youth. 
Her  feeling  and  imagination  were  equal  to  her 
good  sense.  She  would  have  been  an  eitraordi- 
naiy  woman  in  any  times,  but  was  more  especially 
so  in  the  times  to  which  she  belonged,  which  were 
fiill  of  prejudice. 

She  writes  to  her  daughter  on  the  subject  of 
Nicole's  works :  "  I  can  comprehend  the  fear  you 
have  of  losing  your  first  president  Your  imagi- 
nation runs  quickly,  for  he  is  in  no  danger.  Mj 
own  plays  me  those  tricks  often.  It  seems  to  me 
that  everything  I  love,  everything  I  value,  is  escap- 
ing from  me;  and  this  gives  me  such  fits  of  me- 
lancholy that,  if  they  were  as  frequent  as  they  ar« 
violent,  they  would  kill  me.  On  this  subject,  one 
must  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Gml.  Is  nut 
M.  Nicole  admirable  on  this  point?  It  is  true 
that  the  indifference  he  requires  from  us,  for  the 
esteem  or  disapprobation  of  the  world,  b  a  pcrfrc- 
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tion  rather  above  human  nature,  and  I  am  less  than 
any  one  capable  of  understanding  it.  But  ahhough 
one  may  be  weak  in  the  execution  of  bis  wishes, 
il  b  still  a  pleasure  to  follow  bis  intentions,  and 
make  reflections  on  the  folly  of  our  joys  and  sor- 
rows, as  to  what  is  vanialiing  from  us  like  smoke. 
I  read  Nicole  with  great  delight,  and  am  above  all 
chanued  with  his  third  article,  on  living  in  peace 
with  mankind.  Read  il,  I  beg  of  you,  with  care  ; 
see  how  he  understands  the  heart  of  man,  and  bow 
every  man  may  find  his  own  character  in  this 
work — philosophers,  Janscnists,  and  Molinists — in 
short,  all  the  world.  What  is  called  looking  into 
the  heart  with  a  lantern  is  what  be  docs.  He 
shews  u8  what  we  feel  every  day  of  our  lives — 
what  we  have  not  the  sense  to  discover,  or  the  sin- 
cerity  to  own." 

Madame  de  S^vigne  writes,  at  another  time, 
"  You  know  bow  much  I  am  led  away  by  my  books. 
Those  whom  I  see  ought  to  take  care  that  I  read 
agreeable  booka  The  one  of  which  I  am  going  to 
tpcak  is  the  'Morale  de  Nicole.'  It  contains  a 
treatise  on  the  means  of  living  in  peace  with  men, 
that  is  astonbhing.  I  have  never  read  anything  so 
useful,  so  clever,  and  so  brilliant.     If  you  have  not 
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read  it,  read  it;  and  if  jou  have  read  it,  pray  re»d 
it  again  with  attention." 

Madame  dc  Sevignc  was  as  faithful  to  her 
favourite  authors,  as  to  her  daughter  or  to  her 
friends.  In  another  letter  she  writes,  "Let  us 
talk  of  M,  Nicole ;  it  is  a  long  while  since  we  have 
said  anything  about  him.  lie  makes  such  a  point 
of  our  living  in  love  and  charity  witli  our  neigh- 
bours, and  advises  our  acquiring  this  virtue  at  tlie 
expense  of  so  many  others,  that  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  as  to  his  opinion.  What  he  says  of  the 
pride  and  self-love  that  is  mixed  up  in  all  disputes, 
and  put  forward  by  the  fine  phrase, '  the  lore  of 
trutli,'  pleases  me  greatly.  This  treatise  is  suited 
to  every  one ;  but  when  I  read  it  I  imagine  that  I 
am  the  only  person  he  had  in  view  in  writing  iC 
He  says  that  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  a  facility  of 
speaking,  give  a  certain  eclat  to  thoiighL  Don't 
you  think  that  the  word  eclat  is  well  placed  ?  We 
must  read  this  book  at  Grignan  over  again.  If  I 
were  your  nurse  during  your  coulmement,  it  should 
he  done," 

Madame  de  Sevigne's  passions  were  all  concen- 
trated on  one  object  —  her  daughter.  The  rest 
were  tastes,  nut  passions.     ;V11    her  letters  were 
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VKTOtions  from  this  one  aentence,^ — "  To  read  your 
letters,  and  write  to  you,  is  the  great  affiiir  of  my 


life; 


cveryl 


'thine  makes 


way 


for  this  commerce; 


and  loving  you,  as  I  lore  you,  makes  all  other 
things  trifling." 

In  her  latter  years  she  writes  to  her  daughter, 
"  You  ask  me  whether  I  am  devote.  Alas,  no  1  and 
I  am  very  sorry  ....  I  become  lesa  attached  to 
what  is  called  the  world ;  old  age  approaches,  and 
sickness  gives  one  time  to  make  very  serious  re- 
flections ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  love  that  I 
take  from  the  public  I  give  to  you.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  advance  in  the  business  of  detaclunent;  and 
you  know  that  the  first  change  should  be  to  begin 
by  getting  rid  of  what  the  heart  holds  to," 

M.  de  Pomponne,  in  the  language  of  Port-Royal, 
said  to  Madame  de  Sevignc,  "  You  are  a  pretty 
heathen ;  you  have  made  your  daughter  that  idol 
whidii  your  heart  worships." 

In  her  middle  age  Madame  de  Sevigne  paints 
time  and  its  ravages  thus : — "  For  my  part,  I  see 
the  way  time  flies  with  horror,  bringing  in  its  train 
dreadlul  old  age,  infirmities,  and  last  of  all,  death. 
Such  must  be  the  colour  of  the  reflectioas  of  a  per- 
son of  ray  age.     Pray  to  God,  my  daughter,  that 
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He  may  make  me  draw  the  conclusion  tliat  Chris- 
tianity inculcates  to  us  all." 

In  1689,  afew  years  before  her  death,  shr  writes 
thus  on  old  age: — "  You  were  struck,  as  I  was, 
with  Madame  de  la  Fayette's  expression,  mixed  «p 
with  flo  much  kindness.  (The  expression  was, 
'  You  are  old  now.')  Though  I  do  not  forget  this 
truth,  I  own  that  I  was  startled  at  it,  not  feeling 
any  infirmity  that  reminds  me  of  my  age.  Yet  I 
often  reflect  that  the  conditions  of  life  are  hard 
enough.  It  scenis  that  wc  are  drawn  on  agunst 
our  will  to  this  fatal  point,  where  old  age  must  be 
borne  with.  I  should  wish,  at  least,  not  to  go  any 
further;  not  to  advance  in  the  high  road  of  infir- 
mities, sorrows,  loss  of  memory,  and  disfigurement, 
that  must  shortly  ovem-helm  me.  But  I  hear  n 
voice  say,  '  You  must  go  on,  step  by  step  ;  or  you 
must  die,'  an  extremity  at  which  nature  reeoiK 
Such  is  the  lot  of  every  one  advanced  in  life;  but 
a  return  to  the  will  of  God,  to  that  univerwd  law  m 
which  we  must  all  be  subject,  puts  reason  in  il» 
place,  and  gives  us  patience.  Take  patience  then, 
also,  my  dear  child ;  and  do  not  let  your  tender 
love  for  me  cause  you  to  shed  tears  that  your  r 
son  must  condemn  " 
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Madame  de  Sevigne  died  of  the  malignant  small-* 
pox^  at  the  Chateau  de  Grignan,  in  Aprils  1696« 
Various  stories  have  been  told  of  her  tomb  in  the 
collegiate  church  at  Grignan  having  been  vio- 
lated at  the  French  Revolution ;  but  they  all  rest 
on  vague  authority.  It  has  been  asserted  that  she 
was  found  dressed  in  the  fashion  in  which  persons 
were  interred  in  the  south  of  France ;  a  practice 
which  she  exclaims  so  strongly  against,  that  it 
almost  becomes  a  presentiment  as  to  what  might 
happen  to  hersel£ 

The  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  was  a  young  man 
beginning  the  world  when  Madame  de  bevignS 
was  retiring  from  it.  The  following  notice  of  her 
death  is  in  his  Memoirs : — ^*  Dans  ce  meme  temps 
mourut  Madame  de  Sevigne,  si  aimable,  si  excel* 
lente  compagnie,  a  Grignan,  chez  sa  fiUe,  qui  etoit 
son  idole,  et  qui  ne  la  meritoit  que  mediocrement 
Cette  dame,  par  son  aisance,  ses  graces  naturelles, 
la  douceur  de  'son  esprit,  en  donnait  par  sa  conver* 
sation,  a  qui  n'en  avait  pas ;  extremement  bonne 
d'aillieurs,  elle  savait  beaucoup  sans  le  faire  pa- 
raitre." 

Madame    de    Grignan  outlived   Madame    de 
Sevigne  but  nine  years,  dying  in  1705,  broken- 
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hearted  at  the  death  of  her  only  son,  the  Marquis 
de  Sevigne. 


THE    QOTSL    DE   CABNAVALBT. 

Amongst  the  reminiscenceB  connected  with 
Madame  dc  Sevigne,  that  of  the  hotel  where  she 
resided  at  Paris  is  the  principal  one  rcmainiDg. 
The  Hotel  de  Camavalet  is  in  Rue  Culture  Sainte 
Catherine,  near  the  Place  Royale.  The  house  is 
of  ancient  origin,  having  been  the  property,  in 
1578,  of  Fran^oise  de  la  Baumc  Camavalet,  whose 
name  it  has  kepi ;  and  it  is  "  entre  cour  et  jardin," 
as  most  of  the  fine  old  houses  are  at  Paris,  The 
architecture  within  the  court  is  much  ornamented. 
The  porte-cochere  to  the  street  is  embellished  by 
Gougeon,  in  the  beat  style ;  and  the  house  itself 
underwent  changes  in  the  bands  of  Mansard,  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

But  it  ie  to  the  name  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
that  this  mansion  owes  its  celebrity.  She  write* 
in  1677, — "  Je  vous  conjiu^  seulement  de  msnder 
h  d'Hacqueville  ce  que  vous  avez  resolu  pour  cet 
biver,  afin  qrie  nous  prenions  I'hote!  de  Camavalet, 
ou  non."  "  Elle  vent  done  (la  Providence)  que  vous 
veniez  cet  hivcr,  et   que  nous  soyons  en  memc 
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inusoD.  Jc  n'ai  nul  dcsscin  d'en  soauer  la  trom- 
pette:  m&is  il  a  fallu  le  mander  ^  d'Uacque^nlle 
poor  nous  arreter  le  Camavalct.  II  me  sembic 
que  c'cst  une  bien  grande  commodity  a  toutee 
deux,  et  bien  de  la  peine  epai^ec,  de  ne  pas  avoir 
iooos  chercher;  il  y  a  des  heurcs  du  goir  et  du 
matin  pour  ceux  qui  It^nt  ensemble,  que  Ton 
ne  remplace  pas  quand  on  est  pele-mele  avec  les 
tisites." 

She  writea  in  1677: — "Dicu  merci,  nous  svons 

Yhotel  de  CarnavaleL     C'est  une  affair  admirable ; 

nous  J  tiendrons  tons,  et  nous  aurons  le  bel  air. 

Cocome  on  ne  i>eut  pas  tout  avoir,  il  faut  se  passer 

3  parquets  et  des  pctilcs  cheminees  k  la  mode ; 

I  niais  nous  aurons  une  belle  cour,  un  beau  jardin, 

I  im  beau  quartier,  et  de  bonnes  petites  fillcs  bleues 

qui  sont  fort  commodes.''*     "  II  faut  que  je  voub 

parle  un  pen,  ma  (ille,  de  notrc  hotel  de  Camavalet. 

Nous  nous  rangeons,  nous  nous  ctabtlssons,  noua 

meublons   votre   rhambre.       N'apportez    pas    de 

t^isserie ;  nous  tronverons  ici  tout  ce  qu'il  vous 

tauL     Je  me  divertis  extretnement  it  vous  donner 

^h    le  plaisir  de  n'avoir   aucun   souci,  au  moins   en 


\ 

I 


'  The  Confenl  of  the  Annunciado!,  in  i!id  ran 
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arrivant.  Je  rc^ois  dcs  visitcs  en  I'air  des  Rocbe- 
foucHuMs,  des  Tarentes;  c'cat  quel quefois  dons  la 
cour  dc  CarDQTalet,  stir  le  timon  de  mon  carrosse. 
Je  ne  suis  plus  berg^re;  me  voi<»  dans  te  raffincmeat 
de  I'hotel  de  Camavalet." 

In  1679,  Mndame  de  Scvigne  took  a  long  leas« 
of  tliis  house,  and  here  she  pa«scd  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  her  existence;  and  of  tlie  time  Bbc 
passed  there  with  Madame  dc  Grignan,  she  at^- 
wanla  says  to  her,  "  I  never  came  home  without  a 
feeling  of  delight  I  was  avaricious  of  cvcrr 
moment  of  time." 

When  Horace  Walpolo  was  at  Paris,  in  1765, 
he  writes  to  Lady  Hervey — "  Madame  Chahot  1 
called  on  last  night.  Hhe  was  not  at  home,  but 
the  Hotel  de  Carnavalet  was ;  and  I  stopped  on 
purpose  to  say  an  Avc-Maria  before  it.  It  is  a 
very  singular  building,  not  at  all  in  the  French 
style,  and  looks  like  an  ex-voto  raised  to  her  honour 
by  some  of  her  foreign  votaries.  I  don't  think  her 
honoured  hulf  enough  in  her  own  country. " 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the 
Ilotel  de  Camavalet  became  the  residence  of  m 
man  in  oUtce  who  gave  halls.  In  his  time  then 
remained  even  the  trelliage  in  the  |i;arden,  and  the 
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hedges  that  were  there  when  the  mother  and 
resided  in  it  together,  and  even  a  swing, 
lAich  was  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  Mademoiselle  d'Alerac,  second  daughter 
of  M.  de  Grignan,  whom  M.  de  Sevigne  calls 
"  ma  princesse." 

At  present,  the  Hotel  de  Camavalet  la  a  school ; 
■od  the  little  room  where  the  Chevalier  de  Grig- 
jusi  lay  ill  of  the  gout,  and  that  wae  occupied  by 
"that  nobis  blood  that  brings  the  gout  and  makes 
keroet^  is  now  the  dark  closet  for  the  naughty 
diildren  \  It  may  hereafter  become  a  theatre  or  a 
varehouse,  but  the  Hotel  de  Camavalet  will  ever 
be  known  aa  the  house  in  which  were  written  the 
noet  attractive  letters  that  ever  were  penned,  and 
that  will  always  he  read  with  eagerness,  because  in 
them  are  found  the  hietory  of  the  human  mind, 
M  well  as  that  of  the  most  interesting  times  of 
France. 

REHtNIBCENCES   OP   MADAME   DR   StViGSt. 

The  English  authors  who  have  professed  the 

most  ardent  admiration  of  M^lame  de  Sevigne,  are 

I  Horace   Walpole,   and,  in  later  times.  Sir  James 

Mackintosh.      Walpole    compares   his   idol   with 

VOL.   I.  L 


Madame  du  DefTand,  as  Sir  Jftmce  MackinU 
compares  her  with  Madame  de  Slael. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  journal,  kept  in  India, 
is  full  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  whose  letters  be 
had  been  reading  with  all  the  enei^  of  a  person 
who  is  making  his  books  his  company-  Ue  says, 
"  Everything  about  her  is  feminine  —  she  is  a 
woman  all  over.  A  masculine  character  may  be  a 
defect  in  a  female,  but  a  masculine  genius  is  Btill  a 
praise  to  a  writer,  of  whatever  sex.  The  feminine 
graces  of  Madame  dc  S^vigne's  genius  arc  exqui- 
sitely charming,  but  the  philosophy  and  eloquence 
of  Madame  de  Slael  are  above  the  distinctiona  of 
sex.  I  have  something  to  say  even  on  the  chwBCter 
of  the  individuals.  Madame  de  Sevigne  was 
framed  in  an  age  and  nation  of  quiet  and  secure 
establishment,  of  absolute  authority  in  religion  and 
government,  where  taste  was  most  elegant  and 
genius  was  active,  but  reason  was  submiauw, 
and  traditionary  opinions  were  reverenced,  tu)t 
disputed.  Madame  de  Stael  lived  in  a  period  of 
inquiry,  of  paradox,  of  change,  of  novelty,  of 
general  fermentation ;  when  cvcty  opinion  was 
rejected,  and,  at  last,  every  establishment  trampled 
under  foot ;  and  it  can  excite  neither  wonder  nor 
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regret,  that  a  woman  of  robust  understanding, 
daring  genius,  and  great  sensibility,  should,  in 
such  an  age,  think  no  subjects  too  sacred  for  in- 
quiry, or  too  hi^  for  her  own  powers." 

On  a  subject  that  particularly  interested  Sir 

James  Mackintosh,  the  conduct  of  James  11.,  he 

says,  '<  Her  testimony  agrees  with  that  of  Madame 

de  la  Fayette,  with  respect  to  the  poverty  of 

s^rit  and  understanding  shewn  by  James  11.  on 

bis  arrival  at  Paris.     They  were  both  exquisite 

observers,  and  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of 

James.     There  cannot  be  more,  weighty  evidence 

against  him.     In  the  midst  of  all  the  rage  felt 

against  King  William,  Madame  de  Sevigne  catches 

a  glimpse  of  his  real  character  through  the  mists  of 

Rome  and  Versailles,     *  Le  Prince  n'a  pas  songe 

k  hire  perir  son  beau-pdre.     II  est  dans  Londres 

k  la  place  du  Roi,  sans  en  prendre  le  nom,  ne 

voulant  que  retablir  une  religion  qu'il  croit  bonne, 

et  nudntenir  les  loiz  du  pays  sans  qu'il  en  coute 

un  goutte  de  sang.    Voil^  Tenvers  tout  juste  de  ce 

que  nous  pensons  de  lui :  ce  sont  des  points  de  vue 

bien  differens.    Pour  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  il  y 

paroit  content,  (at  St  Germain)  et  c^est  pour  cela 

qu'il  est  Ul'    Observe  the  perfect  good  sense  of  the 

l2- 
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last  remark,  and  the  ease  and  IWcliiiess  mdi  whidi 
it  is  made.  Tacitus  and  Macbiavcl  could  have  said 
nothing  better,  but  a  superficial  reader  will  think 
DO  more  of  it  than  th«  writer  herself  seems  to  do, 

"  '  lis  ont  chi  roi  aprds  des  grandes  contestations 
cet  enragfi  de  Prince  d'Orangc,  et  I'ont  courouoe. 
On  croyoit  le  contraire  iJ  y  a  buit  jours ;  maia  ce 
aont  les  Anglois.'" 

Sir  James's  journal  sajB  afterwards — "  I  yeater- 
day  read  the  death  of  my  dear  Marie  dc  RabuDn- 
Chautal.  I  cannot  bear  to  read  these  Grignans  and 
Siniianes  writing  to  each  other  after  her  death,  u 
if  she  were  forgotten,  and  as  if  the  world  could  go 
on  without  her.  She  has  so  filled  my  heart  with 
affectionate  interest  in  her,  as  a  living  ft-iend,  that 
I  can  scarcely  bring  m^-sclf  to  think  ofheras  beii^ 
a  writer,  or  as  having  a  style ;  but  she  has  become 
a  celebrated,  probably  an  immortiJ,  writer,  without 
expecting  iL  She  is  the  only  classical  writer  who 
□ever  conceived  the  possibility  of  acquiring  feme. 
Without  a  great  power  of  style,  she  could  not 
have  communicated  these  feelings  to  otlicn.  In 
what  does  that  talent  consist?  It  aecnu  nwinljr 
to  consist  in  the  power  of  working  bold  metqjhcws 
and  unexpected   liuns  of  expression   out  of  the 
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most  familiar  part  of  cooversational  language.  * 
I  have  jusL  finished  the  whole  Sevigne  collection. 
The  last  part  of  it  consists  uf  Letters  from  Mar  ^ 
dame  de  Simiane  to  a  certain  Inteadant  de  Pn>-  | 
TiDce.     Into  what  a  new  vorld  am  I  fallen !    Forty   . 
jears  after  the  disappearance  of  the  goddess,  the  j 
adorable  Pauline  became  an  old  country  gentle-  I 
woman, — not  so  much  more  lively,  as  she  ought 
to  be,  than  the  wife  of  any  other  of  the  Provencal 
iqiures !     An     impudent    country-house,    called 
'  Belombre,'  pretends  to  maintain  the  honours  of 
Les   Rochers.     No   Sevigne  s,    no   Rabutins,    no 
GrignanB,  no  Coulanges  I     Almost  all  memory  of 
the  heroic  age  is  lost     The  publication  uf  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne's  letters,  and  a  quotation  of  one 
of  her  sayings,  shew  how  the  world  was  before  the 
ML     '  There  may,'  says  my  grandmother,  '  be  so 
great  a  weight  of  obligation,  that  there  is  no  way 
of  being  delivered  from  it  but  ingratitude  /"  •  •  • 
"To  return  to  'La  Mere  Beaute' — (for  thoughl 
have  not  such  a  violent  prejudice   as  the   Abbe 
Yauxcelles  against  the  Cartesianism  of  '  la  plus 
jolie  fille  de  France,'  yet  I  do  own  that  her  few 
letters,  though  very  clever,  are  rather  stiff.)" 
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Sir  JameH  then  goes  on  to  state  at  length  what 
he  considcra  as  eloquence  in  converaation  and 
lettere.  He  finishca  by  saying,  "  I  once  thought 
of  illuetrating  my  notions  by  numerouB  examples 
from  '  La  S^vigne."  The  style  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  is  evidently  copied,  not  only  by  her  wor- 
shipper, Walpolc,  but  even  by  Gray ;  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  merits  of  his  matler,  be 
has  the  double  stiffness  of  an  imitator  and  of  a 
college  recluse." 

There  are  no  two  men  whose  characters,  lives, 
minds,  and  language,  are  in  more  direct  contra- 
diction than  Horace  Walpolc,  Earl  of  Orford,  and 
Sir  James  Mackiutosh;  and  yet  it  ia  difficult  to 
say  whieh  of  the  two  had  the  greatest  admiration 
for  Madame  de  Sevigne.  Horace  Walpole,  when 
a  youi]g  man,  set  her  up  as  a  sort  of  idoL  Bis 
vanity  was  concerned  in  the  worehip  he  paid  to  the 
goddess  of  letters;  and  he  early  formed  the  plan 
of  rescuing  the  English  from  the  obloquy  of  not 
knowing  how  to  write  letters.  As  early  as  1754 
he  writes,  "  My  Lady  Hervcy  has  made  me  mom 
happy,  by  briuging  me  from  Paris  an  admirable 
copy  of  Madame  de  Siivigne,— of  the  vcty  porinut 
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tbst  wm  Madnme  de  Simiane's.  I  am  going  to 
bufld  an  altar  for  it,  under  the  title  of  Notre 
Dame  dea  Rodiers." 

The  house  at  Strawbeiry  Hill  possessed  several 
picturea  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  and«mews  of  the 
ChateAu  de  Grignan ;  and  when  Walpole  went  to 
Paris  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Geoige 
Montagu : — 

Paris,  April  3,  1766, 

^^  One  must  be  just  to  all  the  world.  Madame 
Roland,  I  find,  has  been  in  the  country,  and  at 
Versailles,  and  was  so  obliging  as  to  call  on 
me  this  morning,  but  I  was  so  disobliging  as 
not  to  be  awake.  I  was  dreaming  dreams;  in 
short,  I  had  dined  at  Livry ;  yes,  yes,  at  Livry, 
with  a  Langlade  and  De  la  Rochefoucauld.  The 
abbey  is  now  possessed  by  an  Abbe  de  Malherbe, 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  who  had  given 
me  a  general  invitation.  I  put  it  o£P  to  the  last 
mcMnent,  that  the  bois  and  alUes  might  set  off  the 
scene  a  little,  and  contribute  to  the  vision ;  but  it 
did  not  want  it  Liviy  is  situated  in  the  Foret  de 
Bondi,  very  agreeably  on  a  flat,  but  with  liills  near 
it  and  in  prospect     There  is  a  great  air  of  sim- 
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plicity  and  of  the  rural  about  it,  more  regular  d 
our  taste,  but  with  an  old-fasbioaed  traoijuilli^, 
and  nothing  of  colijichet.  Not  a  tree  exists  that 
remembers  the  cbarming  woman,  because  m  this 
country  an  etd  tree  is  a  traitor,  and  forfeits  its 
head  to  the  crown ;  but  the  planutiona  are  not 
Toung,  and  might  very  well  be  as  they  were  in 
her  time.  The  Abbe's  house  is  decent  and  auug. 
A  few  paces  from  it  Is  the  sacred  pavilion  built 
for  Madame  de  Sevigne  by  her  uncle,  and  much 
as  it  wa8  in  her  day ;  a  small  saloon  below  for 
dinner,  then  an  arcade,  but  the  niches  now  dosed 
and  painted  in  fresco  vrith  medallions  of  her,  the 
Grignan,  the  Fayette,  and  the  Rochefoucauld. 
Above,  a  handsome  large  room,  with  a  chimney- 
piece  in  the  best  taste  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
lime ;  a  Holy  Family  in  good  relief  over  it,  atul 
the  cypher  of  her  uncle  Coulanges;  a  neat  little 
bed-chamber  within,  and  two  or  three  little  cham- 
bers over  them.  On  one  side  of  the  garden,  lead- 
ing to  the  great  road,  is  a  little  bridge  of  wood, 
on  which  the  dear  woman  used  to  wait  for  the 
courier  that  brought  her  daughter's  letters.  Judge 
with  what  veneration  and  satisfaction  I  set  my 
foot  upon  it  I     If  you  will  come  to  France  with 
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^     ne  next  ytar,  we  will  go  and  sacrifice  on  that 

H      sticred  spot  together." 

*  There  is  at  Strawberry  Hill  a  round  white  siinff- 

box,  having  on  the  top  a  miniature  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne ,  at  bottom  the  cypher  of  Rabatin  and 
Sevignfe  in  mareaaeites.  This  box,  with  a  letter  in 
the  inside,  was  sent  to  Horace  Walpole  by  Ma- 
dune  du  DeflFand,  after  his  return  from  Paris,  in 
1766,  It  13  written  in  the  name  of  Madame  de 
Scngne,  from  t&e  Elysian  Fields, 


**  Da  Champi  Elytiei. 

(Pobt  Je  nicceiiiDD  de  \em^,  point  de  date.) 

"  Je  connois  votre  foUe  passion  pour  moi,  voti* 

enthousiasme  pour   mes  lettrea,  votre  veneration 

poor  les  lieux  que  j'ai  habitee.      J'ai    appris  le 

CT^te  que  vous  m'y  avez  rendu  ;  j'en  suis  si  pene- 

ttrfe,  que  j'ai  sollicitc  et  obtenu  la  permission  de 
mes  Souverains,  de  voua  venir  trouver  jiour  ne  vous 
quitter  jamais.  J'abandonne  sans  regret  ces  lieux 
fortunes ;  je  vous  prcforc  a  tous  ses  habitans ; 
joniseeE  du  plaisir  dc  me  voir ;  ne  vous  plaignez 
point  qoe  ce  ne  soit  qu*cn  petnture ;  c'est  la  Bcule 
ezistance  que  puissent  avoir  les  ombres.     Xai  l-te 

Lie  de  cboisir  I'age  oii  je  voulois  reparoitrc; 
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j'ai  pris  cetui  dc  vingt-cinq  ans,  pour  m'u 
d'etre  toujours  pour  vous  un  objct  agreable.  Ne 
crugnez  aucim  changement ;  c'eat  un  singoUer 
avantagc  dcs  ombres ;  quoi([ue  legeres,  elles  aoat 
immuables.  J'ai  pris  la  plus  petite  figure  qu'il 
m'a  ete  possible,  poiir  ii'etre  jamais  separee  de 
vous.  Je  veux  voua  accompagner  partout,  sur 
terre,  sur  mer,  k  la  villC)  aux  chaiupa:  mais  cc  que 
j'exige  de  vous,  c'esi  de  mc  mcncr  iuccssamment 
en  France,  de  me  feire  revoir  ma  patrie,  la  ville  de 
Paris,  et  de  choisir  pour  voire  haliitatioo  le  Faux- 
bourg  de  St.  Germain ;  c'etoit  Ik  quliabitoieDt 
mes  meillemres  amies ;  c'est  le  sejour  des  voms ; 
vous  me  fercz  falre  couDoissance  avec  ellcs ;  je 
serai- bicD  aise  dc  jug«r  si  elles  sont  dignes  de  vona, 
et  d'etre  Ice  rivalos  de 

"  Rabdtih  de  S^TIOKi.'' 


Horace  Walpole  says  of  this  letter, — "  i 
do  DefFand's  letter  is  not  written  in  imitation  of 
that  model  of  letlcr  writers,  bul  comjtoscd  of  more 
delicacy  of  thought  and  more  elegauce  of  expres- 
non  than  perhaps  Madame  de  S^vignS  bencll 
could  have  attained.  The  two  ladies  ought  not  to 
be  compared :  one  was  all  natural  ease  and  ten- 
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demess ;  the  other  charma  by  the  graces  of  the 
most  polished  style, — which,  however,  ate  less 
beautiful  than  the  graces  of  the  wit  they  clothe." 


MADAME  DE  LA  FAYETTE. 
Born,  1633;  died,  1693. 

Tbe  Comtesse  de  la  Fayette  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Marechal  de  la  Vei^e.  She  waa  educated 
under  the  eye  of  her  father.  Menage  and  PSre 
RapiB  took  chaise  of  tbe  learned  part  of  her  stu- 
dies, and  it  was  said  that  she  gave  the  right  seuse 
of  a  passage  in  Latin  which  these  two  pliilosophers 
had  long  been  quarrelling  over.  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Veigne  married  the  Comte  de  la  Fayette,  a 
brother  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  celebrated 
for  the  attachment  shewn  to  her  by  Louie  XIII. 

Madame  de  la  Fayette  belonged  to  the  society  of 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  early  in  life,  and  after- 
wards she  assembled  at  her  own  bouse  persons  of 
learning  and  letters.  La  Fontaine  passed  much 
of  his  time  there ;  and  Segrais  having  been  ba- 
niahed  from  the  society  of  Mademoiselle,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  his  having  blamed  her  marriage  < 
LauzuD,  took  up  his  abode  with  Madame  tie  la 
Fayette :  and  her  first  novel  of  Zaj-de  came  oat 
under  liis  name.  The  learned  Huet,  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  composed  the  introduction,  entitled 
"  Trait6  de  I'Origine  dea  Romane." 

The  women  of  those  days,  both  in  France  and 
England,  were  of  more  masculine,  as  well  as  more 
(HvolouR,  natures  than  can  be  imagined  in  the  19th 
century.  They  were  not  brought  up  upon  music 
and  lea,  painting  and  excitement.  The  best  edu- 
cated among  them  knew  a  little  Latin,  had  some 
knowledge  of  cburcb  divinity  and  the  ancient 
authors,  and,  like  the  Italian  ladies  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  they  knew  something  of  jurisim*- 
dence  as  well  as  thcol<^.  Aa  Shakspeare's  Portia 
waa  the  beau-ideal  of  the  Italian  lady  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  so  was  Madame 
de  Sevigne  tliat  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV, 

Madame  de  la  Fayette  was  celebrated  tor  her 
friendship  for  the  Duke  de  In  Rochefoucauld,  wboae 
state  of  health  required  the  care  of  a  devoted 
friend;  and  her  disinterested  attachment  for  bhn 
became  the  occupation  of  her  onBtencc.  This 
friendship  lasted   five -and- twenty  years,  and  only 
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ended  wi^  the  deatb  of  the  duke.  They  saw 
eacii  other  every  day ;  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
said  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  "  II  ni'a  donne  eon 
e^rit,  mala  j'ai  reforme  son  cceur."  She  never 
recovefed  his  loss,  and  after  his  death  gave  here^ 
up  (o  devotion.  Madame  de  Sevign^  writes  to  her 
daughter,  "  Time,  that  is  of  use  in  other  cases, 
ailments  and  increases  her  grief;  every  one  will 
he  ooDBoIed,  hut  she  never  will  be  so."  She  lived 
tea  years  after,  and  died  in  all  the  auHterities  of 
devotional  life. 

Madame  de  la  Fayette  was  more  esteemed  than 
loved ;  she  was  accused  of  having  a  dry  manner. 
Segrais  told  her  that  her  judgment  was  better  than 
her  imagination,  and  she  felt  flattered  by  this 
tqnnion.  She  was  not  wittyi  like  Madame  Cor- 
nuel,  nor  had  she  the  vivacity  of  Madame  de  Cou- 
langca,  nor  the  "  abandon"  of  Madame  dc  Sevigne ; 
!iu(  the  latter  says  she  was  an  amiable  woman. 
Uer  language  possessed  a  refined  precision.  Many 
n^Dgs  are  recorded  of  her  ;  amongst  others, 
"  Ces  sots  traducteurs  ressemblent  fl  des  laquais 
ignorans  qui  changent  en  soltises  les  complimena 
doDt  on  les  charge." 

M.  de  la  Uochefoucautd  used  to  sav  thai  Ma- 
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dame  de  la  Fayette  was  true ;  and  this  word,  i 
in  its  acceptation,  gave  her  character  exactly. 

Her  novel  of  the  Princcssc  de  Cleves  was 
much  read  and  admired  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  she  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  UeQneU% 
Duchess  of  Orleans. 


MADEMOISELLE  DE  SCUDERYi^ 

Born,  1607;  died,  1701. 

PELLISSON. 
Dorti,  1624;  died,  1693. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  was  early  in  life 
distinguished  for  the  agrcmens  of  ber  conversation 
and  the  extent  of  her  knowledge.  Cathoritie  de 
Vivonne,  Marquise  de  Rambouillct,  became  ac- 
quftinted  with  her,  and  admitted  her  into  the 
society  of  the  Hotel  dc  Rambouillet,  then  tbe  most 
distiuguishcd  in  France,  and  from  whence  all  dcci- 
Bious  oQ  tsiilc  or  literature  issued,  and  were  looked 
upon  us  fmal  judgments.  No  salon  or  coterie  ever 
exercised  such  authority  over  tlie  world  of  Pahs 
since,  as  did  that  of  the  Hotel  de  llambouillet. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  then  became  tbe  au. 
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thor  of  various  voluminous  romances.  In  these 
books  she  makes  the  heroes  of  aiitifjuity  express 
tbcmsclvca  m  the  hmguage  she  had  heard  spoken 
U  the  Hotel  de  Kamhouillet ;  a  peculiar  stj'le  of 
tugh-flown  pedantic  gallantry,  in  which  the  polite- 
neas  of  conversation  then  consisted.  The  heroes  of 
the  Roman  repubhc  pass  their  leisure  moments  in 
making  enigmas,  proposing  gallant  questions  and 
answers,  and  tracing  geographical  plans  of  the 
tender  passiocu  Mised  up  with  all  this  folly  and 
absm^ity  was  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  some 
bright  glimmerings  of  common  sense ;  and  the 
whole  formed  books  that,  from  their  allusion  to 
various  loves  and  intrigues  of  those  days,  inter- 
ested readers  in  France  at  the  brilliant  dawn  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and,  a  ceutury  after  that 
time,  in  England. 

These  romances  were  often  written  in  ten  or 
twelve  volumes,  and  lasted  our  great-great-grand- 
motbers  a  year  or  two  in  reading.  To  begin 
Cynis  or  Clelic  was  an  undertaking  in  life.  Lady 
Uossell  writes  to  her  daughter,  "There  will  be 
^L  no  tallcing  to  your  sister  when  she  has  read 
^M      Clelie,  for  the  wise  folks  say  it  is  the  most  im- 
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pleased,  as  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  GraDdiHOn 
bav^  pleased  iti  later  times,  much  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  petty  detail  contained  in  them.  The 
heroes  Mid  heroines  ne-ver  entered  a  room  without 
making  an  inventory  of  every  thing  in  it  like  a 
catalogue  of  the  effects  of  an  auction ; — a  contrast 
to  the  writing  of  the  present  day,  when  a  clever 
sketch  is  all  that  is  aimed  at,  from  the  fear  of  be- 
coming prosy  and  tiresome.  Long  Stories  and 
interminable  books  did  not  then  frighten  listeners 
or  readers.  The  ladies  did  not  sing,  or  play  on 
instruments,  or  paint  pictures,  or  make  dravriogs ; 
but  they  often  undertook  to  refurnish  a  house  or 
chateau  with  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  and 
when  they  passed  their  days  at  their  tapeMrj- 
frames,  a  demoiselle  de  compagnic  read  aloud 
Cyrus ;  Ibrahim,  or  I'lllustre  Bassa ;  or  Clelie. 

People  had  then  the  passion  for  what  Madame 
dc  Genlis  calls  ingenious  conversation,  which  occn- 
cupied  the  minds  of  both  men  and  women.  The 
society  of  the  Hikel  dc  Rambonillet  was  the  same 
as  that  which  Mademoiselle  dc  Seudery  collected 
in  later  times  at  her  own  house,  except  that  the 
former  was  on  a  larger  scale.  Along  with  el6gantes 
and  learned  ladies,  were  prelates,  mngistratci^,  and 
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f  men.  It  waa  given  out  that  the  liaisons  of 
1  society  were  entirely  platonic;  indeed  the 
^n  spoken  there  would  have  put  Cupid  himsell' 
D  Sight.  Some  of  the  phrases  in  use  were,  "  nne 
BlliBinespintueUe'' — a  chaplet;  "I'humeur celeste" — 
EVftter;  "  un  bouillon  d'orgueil" — a  smile  of  disdain; 
t*les  braves  incommodes" — thieves.  The  language 
tflf  love  was  &fade  sort  of  gallantry  ;  condolence  in  • 
KtovT'ow  was  given  la  set  and  measured  terms;  and 
B  language  of  politeness  was  that  of  outrageous 
nplimeoL 

Both  men  and  women  adopted  a  name :  Made- 
moiselle de  Rambouillet  was  "I'incora parable  Arte- 
fflisc"  to  the  end  of  her  days,  which  name  was  not 
even  foi^ottcn  in  her  funeral  sermon  by  Flechier. 
Madame  Arragonais  was  la  Princesse  Philoxene ; 
the  Duke  de  Saint-Aigneau  (whom  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne  called  le  Paladin  par  excellence),  Artaban ; 
Madame  d'AIigre,  Celamine ;  Courard,  Theoda- 
maa;  Godeau,  la  Mage  de  Tendre ;  Pcllissun, 
Acante.  The  more  the  language  was  extravagant 
and  high  flown,  the  more  use  of  "  Iropc  and  figure" 
could  the  lady  bring  into  her  discourse,  the  higher 
die  stood  in  the  estimation  of  her  companions. 
Affectation  was  the   order  of  the  day ;   and  the 
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women  wishing  to  reaemblc  the  heroines  of  lo? 
mances,  arc  represented  as  &ozcn  in  their  maQnen 
to  their  insipid  gallants ;  and  the  husband  or  lover 
was  treated  with  sovereign  contempt  who  could 
not  hold  forth  in  the  style  of  the  Hotel  de  Uwn> 
bouitlet. 

Along  with  the  aoi-disant  wits  of  France  who 
frequented  this  society,  like  the  Abbe  Cotin,  &c. 
were  Menage,  Boileaii,  Moliere,  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne ;  and  Moliere  and  Boileau  have  trans- 
mitted all  these  ridicules  to  posterity.  Affected 
expressions  were  in  use  amongst  the  women  one 
to  «iother,  and  "  ma  chere,"  "  ma  prccieuse,"  stood 
instead  of  surnames  or  Chiistian  names,  which 
were  banished  from  conversation.  From  these 
endearing  terms,  Molidrc  called  his  comedy  "  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules." 

Madame  de  Rambouiilet  often  received  her 
company  in  bed,  probably  to  save  herself  from  all 
the  ceremonials  of  rccejttion,  and  from  tlie  fatigue 
of  reconducting  her  visitors  to  the  antc-rooma, — 
frirther  or  nearer,  according  to  the  rank  of  each 
person.  It  is  always  interesting  to  know  bow 
apartments  were  arranged  where  extraordinary 
scenes  took  place :  but  there  is  nothing  on  record 
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as  to  this  fiunoos  ^  chambre  bleu,"  where  reigned 
10  much  wit  and  absurdity^  farther  than  that  it 
was  hung  with  blue — ^wfaich  colour  seems  always  to 
have  gone  along  with  societies  "  k  pretention." 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  the  first  inventor  of 
windows  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  probably 
the  windows  of  this  fisunous  room  were  ^^  it  plein 
pied."* 

When  the  company  had  arranged  themselves  in 
die  alcove  where  the  bed  was  placed,  then  flowed 
that  tide  of  conversation  so  well  ridiculed  by 
Mc^dre. 

These  conversations  were  afterwards  established, 
more  or  less  purified  firom  their  spirit  of  afiectar 
tion,  at  the  Duchess  of  Orleans';  at  Mademoi- 
selle's ;  at  the  Duchess  de  Longueville's ;  at  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne's;  Madame  de  la  Fayette's ;  Ma- 
dame de  Coulanges';  Madame  de  la  Sabliere's; 
at  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's ;  and  at  court; 
but  at  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery's  they  remained 
more  in  the  taste  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  than 
elsewhere. 

*  The  Rue  de  Chartres  and  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  now 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet  and  its  gardens. 
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La  KcK'hefoucauld  composed  his  book  of  n 
about  that  time,  and  one  maxim  refers  to  this 
jargon  of  romance  introduced  into  society.  ■*  11  y 
a  des  folics  qui  sc  preonent  comme  les  maJai^es 
con  tagie  uses." 

Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  was  vain  of  her  map 
of  Le  Pays  de  Tendre,  that  appeared  in  the  romance 
of  Clijlie.  Tliis  curiious  invention  was  an  aUegorj 
depicted  as  a  country  through  which  the  pilgrim 
lover  travelled  to  the  hamlet  of  "  Billet-doux,'" 
and  to  the  "Castle  of  Petits  Soins."  When  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules  reject  with  disdain  the  hus- 
bands that  their  fathers  had  provided  for  them,  <Mie 
of  them  says,  "  Je  m'en  vais  gager  qu'Ils  n'ont  ja- 
mais vu  la  carle  de  Tendre,  et  que  biUets-doox, 
petit!  soins,  bill cts-^I ants,  et  jolis-vers,  sont  des 
terrca  inconnues  pour  eux."  The  anger  of  tliese 
damsels  was  perfectly  natural,  at  the  vulgar  pro- 
posals of  men,  "  qui  debntoit  par  le  manage !" 

Before  the  time  of  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  the 
affectation  and  ridicule  of  the  society  of  the  II6te! 
de  Rambouillel  had  only  Blmcfc  a  few  persons  of 
innate  good  taste ;  but  many  of  the  society  wei* 
iwesent  at  the  first  representation  of  the  play  at 
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the  fltfCel  de  Boucgogne^  aacl  they  were  ob^ged  to 
mallow  their  vezaftioiu  The  public  saw  with  d^ 
light  a  coterie,  who  had  for  motto^ 

'*  Nul  aula  de  resprit, 
Hon  D0U8  et  dos  amis," 

ejqraeed  to  puUic  laughter,  and  their  affected  airs 
of  fliqier-exeellenoe  brought  to  the  ground: 

**  Sceptre  and  crown 
Were  tombled  down/' 

It  was  then  that  Manage  said  to  Chi^lain,  as 
fimnedy  Saint-Remi  had  said  to  Clovis,  ''  We 
must  bum  what  we  have  adored,  and  adore  what 
we  have  burnt." 

Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  a  poetess  as  well  as  a 
romance  writer^  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
illustrious  Sappho.  She  had  not  only  letters  but 
Tenea  sent  to  her  from  all  the  learned  of  the  day, 
paying  her  every  sort  of  compliment ;  and  bishops 
and  divines  did  not  scruple  to  join  in  thanking  her 
for  the  amusement  she  afforded  and  the  good  she 
did.  A  letter  from  Mascaron  tells  her  that  he 
passed  his  autumn  in  the  country  in  reading  her 
romaocesy  and  that  he  had  found  in  them  so  much 
that  would  reform  the  world,  that  he  had  made 


much  use  of  them  in  bis  scrmaos,  and  that  in 
future  she  should  oftcu  have  a  place  alongside  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St  Bernard.  In  another  letter, 
Mascaron  informa  her  that  he  Is  appointed  to 
preach  the  fuueral  oration  on  Turenne,  that  be  is 
much  pressed  for  time,  and  that  he  wiflhcs  her  to 
tell  him  what  she  would  say,  were  she  c*ha^ed 
with  such  a  discourse.  Flechier  also  writes  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  making  her  a  thousand 
fine  speeches,  and  cniUng  with  telling  her,  that 
her  books  would  be  of  such  use,  that  he  somedmee 
thinks  of  distribiitiag  them  in  his  diocese,  "poar 
edifier  les  gens  de  bicn." 

But  the  great  reputation  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery  was  not  confined  to  France ;  ChristiDe, 
the  Queen  of  Sweden,  the  Duchess  of  Holstein, 
and  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  all 
the  admirers  of  the  illustrious  Sappho,  and  in  cor- 
respondence with  her.  Her  letlera  were  not  so 
affected  as  her  writings.  There  is  one  of  them 
written  with  the  same  ease  and  spirit  thai  the 
ladies  of  that  day  were  giflcd  with  in  their  letters 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Bishop  de  Venc£,  on  the 
aabject  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Grand  CootU.  , 
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'^  On  peut  dire,  que  M.  le  Prinee  tire  de  la  gloire 
de  tout  ce  qui  lui  arrive;  car  vous  saurez  que 
depuifl  qu'on  Pa  mene  k  Marcoussis,  le  donjon  de 
Vincennes  est  devenu  I'objet  de  la  curiosite  uni- 
verselle.  En  mon  particulier,  j*y  vis  bier  plus  de 
deux  cents  personnes  de  qualite,  k  qui  on  montra 
le  lieu  oh  il  dormait,  celui  oil  il  mangeait,  I'endroit 
ou  il  avoit  plante  des  oeillets  qu'il  arrosait  tons  les 
jours,  et  un  cabinet  oil  il  revait  quelquefois,  et  oii 
il  lisait  souvent.  Enfin  Monsieur,  on  va  voir  cela 
comme  on  va  voir  k  Rome  les  endroits  oix  Cesar 
passa  quelquefois  en  triomphe.  Ce  que  j'y  vis 
de  plus  surprenant  est,  durant  que  j'y  6tois,  M. 
de  Beaufort  y  vint  avec  Madame  de  Montbazon, 
k  qui  n  faisoit  voir  toutes  les  incommodites  de  ce 
.logement,  triomphant  l&chement  du  malheur  d'un 
prince  qu'il  n'oserait  regarder  qu'en  tremblant  s'il 
etoit  en  liberte.  Pour  moi,  j'eus  tant  d'horreur  de 
voir  de  quel  air  il  fit  la  cbose,  que  je  n'y  pus  durer 
davantage." 

Sbe  adds  in  another  letter,  '*  Lorsque  je  fus  au 
donjon,  j'eus  la  hardiesse  de  faire  quatre  vers,  et  de 
les  graver  sur  une  pierre  oil  M.  le  Prince  avoit  fidt 
planter  des  oeillets,  qu'il  arrosait  quand  il  y  6toit 
Mais  pour  porter  encore  ma  hardiesse  plus  loin,  et 
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pour  faire  voir  que  j'ai  plus  de  zele  que  d'esprit,  je 
m'en  vmb  toub  les  ecrire — 

"  En  voyant  ces  lEilEels  qu'un  Jlluitre  gueiriec  > 

Airma  d'une  main  qui  gagna  dea  balailles, 

Souvieni-Ioi  qu'A|)ollon  balissail  des  muniUlei; 
Et  ne  t'flonne  pas  si  Milts  est  jardinier.* 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  was  first  known 
Id  life,  her  singular  ugliness  made  as  great  a  sensa- 
tion as  the  agreniens  of  her  conversation.  Naa- 
teuil,  the  portrait-painter,  painted  her  miniature, 
upon  which.  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  sent  him 
some  verses,  and  soon  alter,  a  purse  fiill  of  Loius. 
The  painter  wrote  her  in  answer,  on  this  occasion, 
a  very  pretty  letter.  "Your  generosity  offends 
me,  and  does  not  add  to  yovu-  glory.  A  person  like 
you,  for  whom  I  have  such  respect  and  regard,  and 
for  whom  I  ought  to  make  all  the  efforts  of  my  pro- 
fession,  sending  me  money,  like  a  princess,  for  a 
portrait  due  so  long  ago  to  her  reputation  !  You 
must  take  mc  for  the  most  unfeehng  of  men. 
Permit  mo  to  give  you  a  reprimand,  and  as  you 
allow  me  to  look  with  friendship  on  all  that  comes 
from  you,  I  shall  keep  your  purse,  and  return  your 
money." 

Mademoiselle  de    Scudery  had  many  attached 
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friends.  Good,  kind^  and  generous  in  her  nature^ 
her  firiendship  with  Pellisaon  was  constant  and 
without  scandal.  It  was  said  of  this  liaison,  ^^  Que 
chacun  adoroit  son  semblable." 

Pellisson  (of  whom  it  was  said,  **  Qu'il  abusoit 
de  la  permission  d'etre  laid,")  figured  in  Made- 
moiselle de  Scudefy's  novels  under  the  names  of 
Acante  and  Hermenius.  She  felt  very  severely 
all  the  misfcHtunes  that  befel  this  attached  firiend 
of  Fouquet  Pellisson  was  during  five  years  shut 
op  in  the  Bastille ;  where  he  tamed  a  spider  to  the 
sound  of  music,  and  by  every  means  kept  up  the 
interest  of  existence  tiU  his  fidends'  influence  pro- 
cured his  release. 

• 

Madame  de  Maintenon  might  have  figured  in 
Madame  de  Sevign^'s  proposed  book  on  Ingratir 
tudes,  for  she  ow§d  Pellisson  many  services  of 
former  years,  but  he  contented  himself  with  writing 
her  a  letter  firom  the  Bastille,  ending,  ^^  Votre  tr^ 
oublie  serviteur." 

After  his  libeption,  he  every  year,  at  the  anni- 
▼enary  of  that  event,  set  aside  some  money  for  the 
purpose  of  releasing  poor  prisoners  confined  fi^r 
debt 
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"  Jamais  siin'ntendant  ae  Irouva  de  cnielle ; 
L'or  latme  k  Pellissoo  doone  un  leini  de  beaui^ 
Mais  tout  devienl  afTreux  avec  la  paunet^." 

PelliEsoQ  did  not  much  like  being  thus  made  the 
type  of  ugliness,  and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain — 
Boileau  wuuld  not  alter  his  lines. 

The  society  of  MademoiscUc  de  Scuderj  was  not 
like  any  coterie  of  these  days.  In  the  Saturday- 
night  meetings,  called  "  Les  petitcs  Assembles," 
the  ladies  worked  at  the  dressing  of  two  dolk, 
caUed  "  La  grande  et  la  petite  Pandore,"  that 
served  to  shew  the  newest  fashion  in  dress ;  they 
held  dissertations  on  love,  in  which  metaphysics 
played  a  great  part;  and  these  discourses  were 
like  those  between  the  Comte  de  Guiche  and 
Madame  de  Brissac,  which  Madame  de  Sevigo^ 
says  were  so  mystical  that  they  required  an  inter- 
preter to  understand  each  other.  They  admired  « 
sonnet;  they  pored  over  a  riddle  of  the  Abbe 
Cotin  ;  one  madrigal  brought  oa  another ;  and  on  a 
certain  Saturday  evening  Mademoiselle  de  Sctideiy 
having  addressed  a  well-known  declaratiwi  in  veree 
to  Pellisson,  he  answered  by  another  in  an  eqiully 
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tender  style,  and  the  applause  and  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds. 

But  the  most  celebrated  evening  in  the  annals 
of  the  society  was  that  of  Dec.  20th,  1653.  Con- 
rard  had  given  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  a  crystal 
seal,  accompanied  by  a  madrigal  The  illustrious 
Sappho  answered  by  these  lines : — 
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Pour  m^riter  ud  cachet  si  joli. 
Si  bien  gravd,  si  brillant,  si  poli, 
II  fiiudrait  avoir,  oe  me  semble, 
Quelque  joli  secret  eusemble; 
Car  enfiu  les  jolis  cachets, 
DemaDdent  de  jolis  secrets, 
Ou  du  moios  de  jolis  billets. 
Mais  comme  je  n'en  sais  point  hire, 
Que  je  n*ai  rien  qu'il  &ille  taire, 
Ou  qui  m^rite  aucun  myst^re, 
11  faut  vous  dire  seulement 
Que  vous  doonez  si  galamment 
Qu'oD  ne  peut  se  d^fendre 
De  vous  donuer  son  coeur,  ou  de  le  laisser  prendre. 


»» 


This  piece  of  poetry  threw  the  assembly  into  such 
aflCate  of  ecstasy  thatPellisson,  Sarasin,  Conrard,  and 
Madame  d'Aligre,  all  wrote  madrigals,  which  were 
answered  by  other  madrigals  still  more  insipid  and 
more  gallant;  and  this  fistmous  evening  took  the 
name  of  ^'La  joumee  des  madrigaux."  Should 
any  one  be  curious  to  know  the  exact  details  of 

m2 


what  passed,  they  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  hbrary  of  the  Arsenal  at 
Paris. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninely-four,  sixty  years  of  which  she  passed  in 
writing.  She  was  a  most  prosperous  woman,  h*T- 
ing  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  an  author  during 
a  great  part  of  her  life ;  and  when  Boileau's  satires 
became  known,  and  that  her  literary  reputation 
fell,  she  was  honoured  and  considered  for  the  good* 
ncss  of  her  heart.  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
was  so  fond  of  the  company  of  Mademoiselle  dc 
Scudery,  that  she  used  to  say  to  her,  "  In  my  man- 
ner of  seeking  you,  I  play  the  part  of  a  lover  to- 
wards you."  Witness  also  the  tone  Madame  de 
Sevigne  takes  about  the  iliustriouB  Sappho,  even 
in  her  great  old  age. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  bad  leil  Mademoiselle  dc 
Scudery  a  pension ;  and  twenty  yean  before  her 
death  Louis  XIV.  gave  her  a  pension  of  (wo 
thousand  livrea,  the  joyful  intelligence  of  wUicli 
was  communicated  to  her  by  a  note  from  Madame 
de  Maintcnon.  She  went  to  thank  the  King. 
Madame  de  S^vign^  says,  "  Ellefiil  re^ue  en  toutc 
perfection ;  c'etoit  uue  afiaire  que  de  recevoir  celle 
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merveilleuse  muae ;  ^  tout  le  Pamasse  est  en  emotion 
poor  remercier  et  le  h6ros  et  Theroine.'  ** 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Scudeiy  was  at  the  age 
of  ninetj-two,  she  wrote  some  pretty  verses  to  the 
King.  One  of  her  correspondents  was  the  learned 
Madame  Dacier,  many  of  whose  letters,  written  in 
1685  from  Castres,  where  she  and  M.  Dacier  had 
retired,  are  to  be  found  in  various  collections. 


MADAME  DE  LA  SABLIERE. 

Died,  1693. 

Madaxe  de  la  Sabliere  was  a  pretty  woman, 
celebrated  in  early  life  for  her  learning,  a^d  who 
united  a  knowledge  of  Horace  and  Virgil  to  great 
agremens.  Sauveur  and  Roberval  had  taught  her 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  and  at  one  time  her 
house  became  a  home  for  Bemier  and  La  Fontaine 
in  their  distresses.  Boileau  made  some  blunders 
in  his  verses,  not  only  violating  the  rules  of 
poetry,  but  evincing  an  ignorance  of  what  h6  was 
writing  about  This  pretty  woman  discovered  his 
mistake,  and  her  discovery  made  a  greater  sensation 
than  she  intended  or  desired ;  for  Boileau  revenged 
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himself  by  writing  the  character  of  a  p^daate,  in 
which  every  one  saw  Madame  de  la  Sabli^re. 

Bayle  said  that  Madame  de  la  Sablidre  was  "  iin 
esprit  extraordinaire  ;"  aod  Louts  XIV.,  on  whom 
cleverness  was  seldom  lost,  honoured  lier  with  his 
gifts.  Madame  de  Sevigne  said  that  she  possessed 
that  sort  of  amabilite  so  much  appreciated  in  France 
— "  I'esprit  de  aociete." 

Madame  de  la  Sabtiere  was  that  "petite  bour- 
geoise,"  whose  reunions  carried  off  Lauzun  from  the 
coterie  of  Miulemoisello — la  grande  Mademoiselle, 
and  whom  of  course  she  hated  and  abused. 

But  the  great  event  of  Madame  de  la  Sabli^re's 
life  was  her  passion  for  M.  de  la  Fare."  Her  un- 
happiness  at  seeing  his  gradual  change  towards 
her.  Joined,  wc  are  told,  to  the  death  of  her  husband, 
brought  her,  as  was  often  the  case  in  those  days,  to 
a  religious  life  ;  and  to  a  religious  life  that  ex|Hated 
the  worst  and  most  drcadfcd  errors.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  writes  to  Madame  de  Grignan — "  Madame 
de  la  Sabliere  has  taken  that  part  which  you  ap- 
prove of.    'Romponsjhrisonstes  tristesrestes.*  Ma* 

•  Tbe  Marquis  de  la  Fare,  Cftptain  of  tbe  Guudi  Id  ilw 
Duke  of  Orleam,     lie  was  author  of"  Memoin  of  ibsT" 
otLoaii  XIV.,"  uid  of  various  furtive  piece*  of  p 
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dame  de  Coulanges  declares,  that  La  Fare  never 
was  in  love  with  her,  and  that  his  love  was  merely 
idleness;  and  that  his  passion  for  play  now  shews 
that  he  sought  only  society  at  Madame  de  la 
Sablidi^'s.'' 

We  have  afterwards  the  following  letter  iGrom 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  which  is  too  good  to  mar  by 
transkting:— 

*^  Vous  me  demandez  ce  qui  a  &it  cette  solu- 
tion de  continuite  entre  La  Fare  et  Madame  de  la 
Sablidre:  c'est  la  basette:  I'eussiez-vous  cm? 
C'est  sous  ce  nom  que  I'iflfidelite  s'est  declaree ; 
c'est  pour  cette  prostitute  de  bassette  qu'il  a  quitt£ 
cette  religieuse  adoration.  Le  moment  etoit  venu 
que  cette  passion  devoit  cesser,  et  passer  meme  k 
an  autre  objet :  croiroit-on  que  ce  f&t  un  chemin 
potor  le  salut  de  quelqu'un  que  la  bassette  ?  Ah  I 
c'est  bien  dit,  il  y  a  cinq  cent  mille  routes  qui 
iKNis  y  mdnent  Madame  de  la  Sabli^  regarda 
d'abord  cette  distraction,  cette  desertion ;  elle  exa- 
mina  les  mauvaises  excuses,  les  raisons  pen  sin- 
cires,  les  pr6teztes,  les  justifications  embarrassees, 
les  conversations  pen  naturelles,  les  impatiences  de 
sortir  de  chez  elle,  les  voyages  k  Saint-Germain  oh 
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il  jouoit,  les  eonuis,  les  tie  savoir  plu»  fue  t 
Enlin,  quand  ellc  eut  bien  obscrv4  cettc  ^clipae  qui 
se  faisuit,  et  le  corps  etrangcr  qui  cachoit  pcu  4  peu 
tout  cet  amour  si  briUant,  elle  prit  sa  resolution : 
je  ne  sais  cc  qu'clle  lui  a  coflte ;  maJB  eatm,  sans 
querelle,  sans  reprocte,  sans  eclat,  sans  ic  cbasser, 
sans  eclaircissement,  sana  vouloir  Ic  confondre, 
elle  a'est  eclipsee  elle-raeme  ;  et,  sang  avoir  quitte 
sa  maison,  oil  elle  retoume  encore  quelquefoia, 
Sana  avoir  dit  qu'elle  renonceroit  &  tout,  elle  se 
trouve  si  bicn  aux  Incurables, quelle  y passe  qu&ii 
toute  sa  vie,  sentant  avec  plaisir  que  son  nul 
n'etoit  pas  commc  celui  dcs  malodes  qu'elle  sert. 
IjCS  superieurs  de  la  maison  sont  chartnes  de  son 
esprit ;  elle  les  gouvcmc  tons :  scs  amis  voot  la 
voir;  elle  eat  toujoure  de  trta-bonne  compagnie. 
La  Fare  joue  k  la  baasette.  YoilfL  la  fin  de  cette 
grande  affaire  qiu  attiroit  Tattention  de  tout  le 
monde:  voilit  la  route  que  Dieii  avoit  marqute  i 
cctte  jolie  femme.  Elle  n'a  point  dit,  les  bru 
croises,  fattends  la  ffrace:  mon  Dieu,  que  ce  dis- 
cours  me  fatigue!  he!  mort  de  ma  vie  !  la  grace 
saura  bien  vous  preparer  les  chcmins,  les  toun,  les 
detours,  tea  bassettes,  les  laideurs,  I'oi^eil,  les  cha- 
grins, les  malheurs,  les  grandeurs :  tout  sert,  tout 
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est  mis  en  oeuTre  par  ce  grand  ouvrier,  qui  &it  tou* 

jours  infisdlliblement  tout  ce  qu'il  lui  plait 

•  •  •  •  • 

Madame  de  la  Sabliere  est  dans  les  Incurables^ 
fort  bien  guerie.  Elle  est  dans  ce  bienheureuz 
etat,  elle  est  devote,  et  vraiment  devote :  elle  fait 
un  bon  usage  de  son  libre  arbitre*  Mais  n'est*ce 
pas  Dieu  qui  le  lui  fait  &ire  ?  N'est-ce  pas  Dieu 
qui  Fa  delivree  de  I'empire  du  demon  ?  N'est-ce 
pas  Dieu  qui  a  toume  son  coeur?  N'est-ce  pas 
Dieu  qui  la  fidt  marcher,  et  qui  la  soutient  ?  N'est- 
ce  pas  Dieu  qui  lui  donne  le  desir  d'etre  ^  lui  ? 
C'est  cela  qui  est  couronne,  c'est  Dieu  qui  cou^ 
ronne  ses  dons.  Si  c'est  a  ce  que  vous  appellez  le 
libre  arbitre,  ah !  je  le  veux  bien." 

Madame  de  la  Sabliere  ran  the  full  career  of 
those  days,  of  '^  femme  galante,"  ^^femme  pedante," 
'<femme  devote."  She  died  at  the  Incurables* 
None  of  her  writings  were  ever  published,  except 
some  Pensies  Chretiens,  which  were  after  her  death 
placed  at  the  end  of  an  edition  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld's **  Maxims."  But  she  was  more  valued  for 
''son  art  de  plaire  et  de  n'j  penser  pas,"  than  for  her 
literary  attainments. 

M  8 
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LA     FONTAINE. 

Bom,  1611;  died,  1G9S. 

La  Fontaine  dedicated  his  fable  of  "  Lc  Lion 
Anioureux"lo  Madame  deGrignan  before  her  mar- 
riage. The  opeuing  lines  are  full  of  a  certain 
grace  of  expression,  peculiarly  the  talent  of  La 
Fontaine ; — 

"  S£>ign£,  de  qui  les  altraita 
S«rrent  aux  GrScet  de  module, 
Et  qui  naquile>  toule  belle, 
A  voire  indifference  prte ; 
Pouvei-Toui  ECre  favorable 
Aux  jeui  jnDoceDls  d'une  fMe, 
Gt  voir  93m  voua  ^pouvanter 
Un  lioD  qu'Amour  ausdomterf 

Madatne  de  Sevigne  writes  to  Madame  de 
Grignan  (in  1671),  "Did  you  not  think  tho  five 
or  six  fables  charming,  that  arc  in  the  volume  I 
sent  you  ?  We  were  all  enchanted  with  them  at 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld's,  and  wc  learnt  by  heart 
•  Le  Singe  et  le  Cbat." 

'  D'uniinaiix  mallaisants,  c'ftoil  un  Ir^  bon  p 
II)  u'y  craignoieat  toua  deux  aucuu,  tel  qu'il  pQi  t 
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TrottToit-on  queique  chose  au  logis  de  g&t^, 
L'on  De  s'en  preooit  point  aux  gens  du  voisinage : 
Bertnmd  d^robait  tout;  Raton,  de  son  cot^, 
Etoit  moiDS  atteotif  aux  souris  qu'au  fromage/ 

^'  How  well  that  is  said  I  and  <  La  Citrouille  et 
le  Rossignol '  are  worthy  of  the  others,  in  the  first 
volume.  I  want  to  write  a  &ble  for  La  Fontaine, 
to  make  him  understand  how  unworthy  it  is  of 
him  to  force  his  talent  out  of  its  own  line ;  et  com- 
bien  la  folie  de  vouloir  chanter  sur  tous  les  tons 
&it  une  mauvaise  musique." 

La  Fontaine,  whose  &bles  delight  every  one, 
from  the  child  of  eight  years  old  to  the  grey-headed 
old  man,  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  He  was 
absent,  careless,  idle,  graceful,  and  nai£  He  had 
studied  mostly  the  old  writers ;  he  loved  Plutarch 
and  he  called  Plato  ^Me  plus  grand  des  amu 
seurs."  From  these  writers  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  moral  and  political  maxims  found  in  his  fables. 

The  character  of  the  man  is  seen  from  his  pri- 
vate life.  His  father  got  him  the  place  of  ^*  maitre 
des  eaux  et  forets,"  and  married  him  to  a  very 
handsome  woman.  La  Fontaine  received  the 
place  and  the  lady  with  equal  unconcern.  He 
made  a  very  negligent  ^*  maitre  des  eaux  et  forets," 
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and  a  very  bad  husltancl.  He  left  hia  wife ,  and 
they  merely  saw  each  other  when  tliey  wanted  to 
raise  money.  Early  in  lilb  he  disai])ateil  the  whole 
of  his  fortune- 
La  Fontaine's  character  was  entirely  made  uji  of 
originalities,  but  of  French  originalities ;  for  origi- 
nalities always  correspond  with  the  character  of  the 
nation  to  which  the  original  belongs.  His  heroism 
in  the  case  of  Fouquet,  and  hia  attachment  to  him, 
are  as  celebrated  as  his  uiiconceni,  selfishness,  and 
indolence  in  other  cases.  A  story  is  told  of  him  by 
the  younger  Racine,  that  Racine  and  Boileau  bad 
wished  him  to  be  reconciled  to  his  wife,  with  wbooi, 
though  he  was  in  correspondence,  he  had  often  dis- 
putes. IfC  bon  La  Fontaine  got  up  early  (which 
he  very  much  disliked  doing),  and  went  off  to  her 
abode  at  Cbfiteau-Tbiery,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
A  person  answered  his  inquiries,  and  informed  him 
that  Madame  la  Fontaine  was  dead.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  merely  said  to  hia  friends,  "  I  did  not 
see  my  wife,  she  was  gone  to  heaven." 

The  same  unconcern  is  recorded  of  him  into  bis 
son,  who  had  grown  up  in  perfect  ignorance  of  bis 
father.     On  their  meeting  accidentally  in  com- 
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pony,  and  La  Fontaine  speaking  of  the  youth  with 
praise^  some  one  informed  him  that  it  was  his  ovm 
son.     "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  he. 

Notwithstanding  these  stories,  the  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  la  Fontaine's  nature  made  him 
many  friends:  and  he  was  certainly  not  without 
feeling;  for  he  was  seen  to  weep,  when,  two 
years  after  Fouqoet's  removal,  be  went  to  visit  his 
prison. 

Foaquet  probably  inspired  la  Fontaine  with  his 
charming  &ble  of  "  Les  deux  Amis,"  and  with 
those  two  lines,  the  most  beautiful  that  the  French 
language  can  boast: — 

''  Je  lis  au  front  de  ceux  qu'un  vaiD  faste  enviroDne, 
Que  la  fortune  vend  ce  qu*on  croit  qu'elle  donne." 

La  Fontaine  makes  use  of  an  expression  no- 
where else  to  be  found :  "  Le  don  d'etre  ami ;"  a 
virtue  that  existed  in  France,  and  found  a  phrase 
there  that  completely  expresses  it  He  had  no 
malice  in  his  nature,  no  vindictive  spirit  to  indulge 
in,  and  when  he  was  received  at  the  French 
Academy,  he  did  perfect  justice  to  Colbert's  me- 
mory as  a  minister,  the  protector  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  in  a  speech  he  made  on  the  occasion ; 
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Colbert  having  done  him  ail  the  injury  negl^' ' 
could  do  an  aiitlior  uader  a  goveroment  and  s  king 
such  as  Louis  XIV. 

Louis  had  much  Spanish  pride  in  his  tastes 
and  pursuits^  he  liked  the  graudioso,  and  ihe 
formal  in  Utcrature,  buildings,  dress,  and  eveiy- 
thiiig  else ;  and  he  had  no  taste  for  La  Fontaioe's 
fables,  or  for  the  Dutch  school  of  ptunters,  or  for 
pastoral  life. 

All  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  Lb  Fontaine 
represent  him  in  appearance  and  disposition  as 
more  like  an  animal  than  a  man.  His  attachment 
tohisfriends  was  thatofadogfor  his  master,  and  be 
shewed  the  same  unconcern  to  otliers  that  the  dog 
would  do.  Madame  dc  la  Sabliere  said  one  daj, 
that  she  had  got  rid  of  her  visitors.  "  I  only  kept 
my  three  animals,  mj  dog,  my  cat,  and  La  Fou- 


After  the  circumstances  of  Fouquel's  history  were 
forgotten,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  loved  and 
protected  literature,  gave  La  Fontaine  a  situation 
in  her  household;  and  when  this  princess  died, 
Madame  dc  la  Sabliere  received  him  into  her 
house,  foak  charge  of  kit  happinen,  and  pro- 
vided hira  with  a  fireside   and  a  home:  an  a 
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of  great  friendship  towards  a  man  of  his  careless 
habits. 

These  two  pretty  lines,  so  well  expressed,  were 
meant  for  Madame  de  la  Sabliere : — 


'*  Qa'an  ami  rentable  est  une  douce  chose, 
II  cfaercbe  tos  besoins  au  fond  de  voire  coear  !* 


Under  Madame  de  la  Sabliere's  roof  he  lived 
twenty  years,  and  there  formed  a  friendship  with 
Bemier,  and  with  him  studied  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes  and  GassendL 

La  Fontaine  had  fits  of  absence,  and  was  given 
to  reveries  more  than  to  talking.  Every  one  liked 
him,  because  they  could  feel  at  ease  in  his  society : 
he  never  required  any  one  to  be  occupied  with 
him,  but,  ^'en  revanche,"  it  was  necessary  to  allow 
him  to  be  totally  unmindfol  of  those  around  him. 
A  wit  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the  cleverest  of 
men  with  stupid  people,  and  the  most  stupid  of 
men  in  the  company  of  wits ;  and  this  is  often  the 
case  with  indolent  persons. 

The  stories  of  La  Fontaine's  fits  of  absence  are 
innumerable.  One  day  he  was  to  present  a  copy 
of  verses  to  Louis  XIV.,  on  his  being  received  at  the 
French  Academy.  On  coming  into  the  presence, 
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he  felt  first  in  one  pocket,  ilien  in  BDOther,  f 
verses ;  but  he  had  forgotten  them,  and  the  King, 
with  hia  usual  good  breeding,  said  to  him,  "  M,  dc 
U  Fontaine,  le  sera  pour  un  autre  fois."  In  bis 
old  age,  La  Fontaine  was  again  left  homeless 
and  houseless,  and  the  "  Fermier- General,"  M. 
Hervart,  meeting  him,  gioppcd  his  carriage,  wad 
said  to  him,  "  I  have  heard  of  your  misfortune*  in 
the  loss  of  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  and  I  wns 
coming  to  offer  you  a  home  in  my  house." — "I  was 
coming  there,"  was  La  Fontaine's  simple  and  iin- 
ceremontouB  reply. 

In  his  old  age,  he  had  a  long  illness ;  and  the 
Abbe  Poujet,  Vicar  of  Saint  Rocb,  who  knew  La 
Fontaine,  called  on  him,  more  as  an  acquaintance 
than  as  an  ecclesiastic,  but  after  awhile,  he  brought 
the  conversation  to  religious  subjects.  "  I  have 
been  reading  the  New  Testament,"  said  the  sick 
man,  in  his  usual  quiet  manner.  "  It  is  avcrygood 
book ;  yes,  a  very  good  book.  But  there  i«  on« 
article  in  it  I  cannot  subscribe  to;  an  cterni^  of 
punishment.  I  cannot  understand  how  anetemily 
of  torment  can  accord  with  the  goodness  of  God 
towards  his  creatures."  The  Abbe  was  a  good 
theolc^an,  and  he  tliscusscd  the  matter,  ( 


ter,  an^^^J 
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wired  the  d'liSculty  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  Lr 
Fontaine.  Charmed  with  the  success  of  his  first 
visit,  he  came  every  day  Co  see  La  Fontaine  during 
s  loDg  illness,  and  every  day  he  made  a  progress  in 
the  good  opinionofonc  who  sought  more  to  instruct 
himself  in  religion  than  to  justify  his  past  errors. 

Mofit  of  the  literary  men  of  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV,  professed  strict  religious  tenets ;  unlike  the 
pbilosopbers  of  the  succeeding  reign,  who  advo- 
cated irreligious  and  sceptical  doctrines.  La  Fon- 
Uine  brought  his  mind  gradually  to  the  opinions 
of  bis  cotemporaries.  Two  points,  however,  seemed 
to  bim  very  tyrannical  in  the  demands  of  the  Abbe ; 
one  was,  that  be  should  make  a  public  avowal  of, 
and  excuse  for,  some  writings  that  liad  given  much 
Muidal  and  offence  to  the  world;  the  other,  a 
pTDQUBe  not  to  publish  a  play  that  he  bad  recently 
eompoecd.'  This  last  demand  seemed  to  him  so 
bard  that  La  Fontaine  sent  his  piece  to  the  Doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne,  to  be  judged  by  tbem.  They 
gftve  their  opinion  against  the  play,  and  he  put  it 
the  fire, 
received  the  sacrament  in  the  presence  of 
of  the  members  of  the  French  Academy, 
had  sent  for  to  be  witnesses  of  his  re- 
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pentance  and  change  of  seatimrnt  When  he 
afterwards  recovered,  he  went  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  there  renewed  the  expression  of  his 
regret  at  having  employed  his  talents  on  vnitings 
that  had  given  offence  to  public  morals ;  and  he 
inflicted  on  himself  raanj  acts  of  penance. 

La  Fontaine  always  followed  the  beat  of  his  ex- 
traordinary mind.  Racine's  sisters,  who  bad  often 
met  him  at  their  father's  table,  used  to  represent 
him  as  a  very  tiresome  man,  slovenly  in  Ids  dre«, 
and  who  would  not  converse  or  talk  except  of 
Plato.  lie  earned  his  easy  disposition  into  com- 
pany, and  often  in  his  reveries  was  thinking  of 
something  he  was  composing,  or  of  some  passage 
in  a  favourite  author;  and  if  Racine's  sistcra  ac- 
cused him  of  talking  of  Plato,  others  accused  him 
of  a  passion  for  Rabelais.  One  day  he  was  at 
Boileau'a,  where  there  were  many  learned  persons, 
and  the  Abbe  Boilcau  and  Racine  talked  with 
great  admiration  of  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine. 
La  Fontaine  was  absorijed  in  thought,  and  did  not 
seem  to  hear  what  was  going  on.  All  at  once  he 
awakened;  and  addressing  himself  to  the  Ahb4 
Boileau,  said,  "  Do  you  think  St.  Augustine  ■■ 
clever  as  Rabelais?"     The  doctor  of  divinity  was 
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Struck  dumb  at  the  question,  but  recovering  him- 
self he  8aid»  **  Take  care,  M.  de  la  Fontaine, 
you  have  got  one  of  your  stockings  wrong  side 
out"    And  so  he  had. 

During  passion  week,  Racine  had  taken  La 
Fontwie  to  evening  service,  and  to  occupy  him, 
put  into  his  hands  the  Bible,  while  he  himself  was 
attending  to  the  service  of  the  church.  La  Fon- 
taine opened  at  the  prayer  of  the  Jews,  in  the  pro- 
fbet  Bamich.  Full  of  admiration  at  the  beauty 
of  it,  he  said  to  Racine,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
churchy  '*  Who  is  this  Barruch  ? — he  was  a  great 
genius;"  and  &t  several  succeeding  days  he  said 
to  all  his  acquaintance,  '^  Have  you  read  Barruch  ? 
he  was  a  great  genius  I"  Doubtless,  m  his  idea  of 
the  matter,  Barruch,  Plato,  and  Rabelais,  were 
all  on  the  same  footing. 

At  one  time  he  wished  to  dedicate  one  of  his 
most  objectionable  writings  to  the  celebrated  doctor 
of  divinity,  Amaud,  who  had  spoken  with  enthu- 
siasm of  his  fiibles ;  and  Boileau  and  Racine,  with 
di£Bculty,  made  him  comprehend  how  offensive  to 
religioQ  and  to  good  taste  such  a  proceeding 
would  be. 

These  stories  justify  Madame  de  la  Sablidre's 


remnrk  to  him,  "  Ed  virile,  mon  cher  Ls  Fontmne, 
vous  series  bien  bete,  si  tous   n'aviez  pas 

d'e  sprit" 
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n,  1630;  died,  16B9. 


i^fl 


Racine'b  family,  having  been  ennobled  1 
acquisition  of  a  "  ehargr,"  bore  a  swan  in  llieir 
arms;  and  eortainlj  never  were  armeg  portantet 
better  deserved.  ITe  received  his  education  si 
the  College  of  Harcourt,  and  afterwards  at  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs,  where  he  imbibed  those  reli- 
gious piinciples  which  never  left  him,  and  which 
most  of  the  writers  of  his  immediate  day  were 
proud  to  own. 

Racine's  first  composition  was  "  La  Nymphe  de 
la  Seine,"  an  ode  written  on  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XrV.,  for  which  Colbert  sent  him  a  hun- 
dred Louis  d'ors,  and  shortly  after  he  received 
from  the  King  a  pension  of  600  livrcs.  Another 
ode,  called  *'  La  Rcnommee  aux  Muses,"  was 
luckily  for  Uacine  criticised  by  Boileau.  Racine 
went  to  thank  the  critic,  and  thence  sprung  that 
friendship  so  useful  and  honourable  to  him,  and 
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which  became  one  of  the  many  advantages  which 
destiny  gave  him  over  his  great  cotemporaiy 
Comeille. 

His  first  tragedy  was  ^*  Andromaque."  Comeille 
had  astonished  and  carried  away  his  audience; 
Racine  made  them  feel :  pity  seemed  to  him  an 
emotion  of  greater  power  in  tragedy  than  admira- 
tion ;  he  studied  the  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
its  weaknesses  and  its  passions.  ^'  Andromaque'' 
is  one  of  the  pieces  that  has  the  most  effect  on  the 
stage,  firom  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  of 
terror  and  pity,  which  it  contains. 

Racine  afterwards  produced  "Les  Plaideurs," 
which  is  weak  in  action,  but  abounds  in  lines  of 
wit  and  spirit,  many  of  which  have  passed  into 
sa}ings.  This  piece  pleased  Louis  XIV.  so  much 
that  Racine's  friends  awakened  him  in  the  night 
to  announce  its  success. 

In  1669,  his  "  Britannicus"  was  coldly  received 
by  the  public.  Boileau  alone  told  Racine  that  it 
was  his  chef-d'oeuvre ;  it  was  said  that  the  King 
silently  took  a  lesson  from  these  lines  in  it: — 

"  Pour  toute  ambition,  pour  vertu  singuli^re, 
II  excelle  ^  conduire  un  char  dans  la  carri^re, 
A  se  doon»  lui-meme  ea  spectacle  aux  Romains.'' 
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After  that  time  the  King   left  off  exhibit!) 
himself  in  the  ballets  which  were  given  at  court. 

"  Berenice"  succeeded,  and  it  was  at  the  request 
of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  that  Comcille 
and  Racine  each  composed  a  piece  on  this  subject 
That  unfortunate  Princess  did  not  live  to  see  the 
struggle  for  fame  between  tliese  two  rivals.  She 
was  supposed  to  have  combated  in  her  own  heart 
a  passion  for  Louis  XIV.,  which  made  her  wish  to 
see  the  subject  of  Berenice  treated ;  but  the  truth 
of  this  court  gossip  was  never  known.  Conietlle'* 
piece  fell ;  Racine  was  honoured  by  the  tears  of 
the  whole  audience.  The  grand  CondS  once 
answered  to  a  criticism  made  on  it  by  quoting  from 
the  piece  itself: — 

"  Depui)  cinq  am  enliprs  chaque  jour  je  It  rati, 
Et  crois  loujours  la  voir  pour  la  premifcre  (oh." 

"  Iphigeuie"  succeeded,  in  1677  ;  and  "  Phedre" 
was  destined  to  receive  a  persecution  from  the  Dulic 
de  Ncvers  and  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  the  nephcv 
and  niece  of  Mazarin.  OneofthcirmancEuvrescoM 
them  the  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  francs,  spent 
in  liiring  the  boxes  of  two  theatres  for  several  repre- 
sentations, filling  the  boxes  of  one  theatre  for  the 
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'^PhMre"  of  ParadoD,  and  leaving  those  empty  at 
the  theatre  where  Racine's  piece  was  acted.  The 
contest  ended  by  a  war  of  sonnets,  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  Prince  de  Conde  put  a  stop  to.  But 
this  event  gave  Racine,  then  in  the  fill]  energy  of 
his  genius,  such  a  disgust  to  the  theatre  that  he 
wrote  no  more  plays  for  twelve  years, — ^when,  to 
please  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  produced 
"  Esther.'' 

Boileaa  and  Racine  were  named  historians  of 
France,  and  followed  the  king  in  many  of  his  jour- 
neys. Louis  loaded  Racine  with  favours :  he  was 
"  gentilhomme  ordinaire,"  and  had  the  "  entree" 
at  court,  and  an  apartment  there ;  and  he  was 
often  named  for  the  ^'voyage  de  Marli."  The  King 
found  his  conversation  so  agreeable  that  he  often 
saw  him  when  he  would  not  see  his  courtiers.  Yet 
La  Rochefoucauld  reproaches  both  Racine  and 
Boileau  that  they  were  acquainted  with  nothing 
but  poetry,  and  that  all  their  conversation  turned 
on  it.  The  following  maxim  pointed  at  these  two 
great  geniuses : — "  It  displays  a  great  poverty  of 
mind  to  possess  only  one  kind  of  genius."  Judg- 
ing from  what  we  read,  in  those  days  persons 
talked  only  of  what  they  understood ;  a  very  great 


advantage  over  the  Btyle  of  conversation  of  ibe 
present  day. 

Louis  XIV.,  during  an  illness  he  had,  made 
Racine  sleep  in  the  next  room  to  Lim,  that  he 
might  see  him  often,  and  hear  Plutarch  read  aloud 
to  him. 

Racine  reckoned  among  bis  friends  the  most 
celebrated  persons  of  his  day,  —  Boileau,  L41 
Bruyere,  Bourdaloue,  le  Pcre  Rapin,  Boubours, 
La  FontainCj  &c.  Me  was  very  handsome,  with  a 
great  charm  of  manner,  and  all  the  eclat  of  a  great 
reputation,  joined  to  the  good  fortune  of  making 
it  everywhere  acknowledged.  Ilia  talents  for  read- 
ing, reciting,  and  declaiming  were  unrivalled,  and 
were  long  talked  of  at  Paris  after  he  could  be  heard 
no  more. 

It  was  in  IC89  that  "  Esther"  was  given  at  Sl 
Cyr.  Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  the  account  to  her 
daughter  of  having  been  present  at  one  of  the  re- 
presentations ;  and  Madame  de  Caylus,  in  her 
Souvenirs,  dcscriheg  her  own  success  m  a  young 
actress.* 

"Athalie,"  com]>o&cd  likewise  for  St  Cyr,  bad  a 

*  See  ihe  cltaptei  011  Mad»me  de  Maiiitenon  for  an  kvoudi 
of  "  EMhet." 


liferent  &te.  It  waa  played  twice  at  Versailles, 
in  a  room,  and  published;  iiut  from  some  iojus- 
tice  done  to  il  in  the  performance,  it  was  not 
approved  of.  Racine  thought  his  genius  gone ; 
and  this,  joined  to  his  disgust  of  twelve  years  be- 
Ibre,  determined  him  to  retire  totally  from  the 
vorid. 

Racine  was  so  senaitife,  that  he  declared  his 
greatest  successes  gave  him  less  pleasure  than  the 
slightest  criticism  gave  him  pain.  He  had  a  strong 
rettgiuus  feeling,  and  in  giving  up  the  world  he 
abandoned  himself  to  that  piety  which  consoled 
him  for  his  worldly  mortifications.  At  one  time 
he  thought  of  becoming  a  monk,  but  reflection 
made  him  hesitate,  and  he  ended  by  choosing 
matrimony.  It  was  in  1677,  after  his  first  the- 
atrical disappointment,  that  he  took  to  himself  a 
wife,  who  was  so  strict  in  her  religious  feelings 
that  ahe  never  read  poetry ;  and  her  confessor 
highly  commended  her  for  never  having  perused 
her  husband's  tragedies  during  her  whole  life. 
But  it  appears  that  she  was  an  excellent  woman, 
and  occupied  herself  in  domestic  affairs  and  the 
care  of  her  seven  children. 
H       An  unlucky  circumstance  weakened  the  King's 
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liking  for  Racine.  It  was  in  1697.  France 
exhausted  with  war,  and  in  a  conversation  thai 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  with  Racine  oo  the 
subject  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  lower 
classes  in  France,  she  asked  him  to  put  his  ideas 
into  the  form  of  a  memorial,  and  promised  that 
the  writing  should  never  go  out  of  her  own  hands. 
Racine,  urged  by  the  hope  of  being  of  use,  con- 
sented. The  King  found  the  memorial,  the  name 
of  the  writer  was  revealed,  and  the  lesson  mast 
have  been  a  direct  one,  for  the  King  took  offence 
at  it.  Louis  remarked  in  anger,  "  Because  Ra- 
cine writes  good  verses,  does  be  pretend  to  un- 
derstand every  thing  ?  and  because  he  is  a  great 
poet,  does  he  suppose  that  be  is  a  minister  of 
sWte  ?" 

Allowing  for  the  condition  of  tiie  times,  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  parties,  the  anger  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  natural;  though  now,  in  our 
enlightened  times,  it  appears  illiberal — now  that 
painters  give  their  opinion  on  jKXMns^that  poets 
decide  on  the  merits  of  painters — that  every  one 
judges  of  authors  and  their  productions ;  and  ihal 
mankind  have  taken  to  themselves  universally  ihe 
right   of  judging  the  actions  of  monarchs.     But 
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was  Louis  in  ignorance  of  the  misery  of  his  sub- 
jects? Probably  not,  as  he  had  hastened  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  to  relieve  the  country.  But 
he  did  not  like  to  be  attacked ;  and  he  had  once 
said  to  a  celebrated  preacher,  ^'  I  love  to  take  my 
share  in  the  sermon,  but  I  do  not  like  having  it 
made  for  me."  But  it  was  still  more  characteristic 
of  Louis  to  be  angry  with  a  man,  whose  vocation 
was  purely  literary,  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
government. 

The  King,  however,  at  length  forgave  Racine ; 
be  continued  to  see  him,  and  shew  him  kindness ; 
but  Racine  never  forgave  himsel£ 

In  his  latter  years,  the  education  of  his  children 
became  Racine's  great  occupation.  He  had  prayers 
daily  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  servants,  and 
read  and  explained  the  gospel  to  them,  placing  all 
his  happiness  in  domestic  life,  and  only  going  to 
court  when  called  there  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
iq>pointment8. 

Racine  had  many  enemies,  and  they  continued 
to  assail  his  memory  for  half  a  century  after  his 
decease.  This  is  explained  from  the  influence  of 
Fontenelle  on  French  literature.     Fontcnelle  was 

n2 
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l!ie  nophew  of  Comeille,  and  was  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  all  the  rivals  of  his  uncle's  fame,  even 
at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice.  FunteneUe 
hated  Racine  personally,  ever  after  a  certain  epi- 
gram which  immortalized  his  tragedy  of  Aspar. 
It  was  a  haired  of  sixty  years, — a  long  fit  of  anger 
for  a  philosopher  to  indulge  in.  This  hatred  was 
perpetually  shewing  itself,  until  Voltaire  (who 
never  was  blind,  except  on  the  Biibjcct  of  re- 
ligion,) extolled  the  inimitable  perfection  of  Ra- 
cine. 

Rac'uie  died,  in  1059,  of  a  painful  death,  which 
he  endured  with  Christian  fortitude.  He  was 
buried  at  Port-Royal ;  and  hia  epitaph,  composed 
hy  Boileaii,  ends  thus : — 

"  O  toi  I  qui  que  tu  sois,  que  la  pii«le  attire  en 
ce  saint  lieu,  plains,  dans  un  si  excellent  homme, 
la  triste  destiaee  de  tons  les  mortels;  ct,  quelque 
grande  idee  c|ue  puisse  te  donner  de  lui  sa  repu- 
tation, suuvicns-toi  que  ce  sont  des  prieres,  el  Don 
jias  de  vains  eloges,  qu'il  le  demande.' 

The  last  poetry  written  by  Racine  was  "  Les 
Cantiqucs  Spirituels,"  F^n^lon  admired  them 
much.     The  ildrd  cactique  b  a  prayer  of  a  Chris- 
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tian  on  the  contradictions  he  feels  in  his  own 
mind: — 

^  Mod  Dieu!  quelle  guerre  cruelle  I 
Je  trou?e  deux  bommes  en  moi ; 
L'un  Teut  que,  plein  d'amour  pour  toi. 
Mod  coeur  te  soit  toujours  fiddle ; 
L*autre,  k  tes  volout^  rebelle. 
Me  rsTolte  cootre  ta  loi." 

Louis  XIV.  said  of  these  lines^  ^'  Voili  deux 
hommes  que  je  connois  bien  I" 

A  curious  speculation  has  been  started,  as  to 
what  would  have  been  the  national  tastes  of  Eng- 
land and  France  had  Shakspeare  been  a  French- 
man, and  Racine  and  Boileau  written  in  English. 
But  Shakspeare  could  not  have  written  as  he 
has  done  in  any  other  country  but  England, — 
"  free  and  &miliar  England,"— or  in  any  country 
where  the  Reformation  had  not  made  an  entire 
change  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population.  English  tragedy  existed  a 
hundred  years  before  the  tragedies  of  Comeille 
and  Racine  were  known.  In  French  tragedy  there 
was  not  only  the  progress  that  time  and  refinement 
had  made  in  the  world,  but  the  forms  and  cere- 
moniab  of  the  court  of  France  were  so  strict,  that 
a  breach  of  etiquette  was  a  more  formidable  crime 


than  deficiency  of  genius  or  spirit.  Shakspcare^ 
tragedies  have  been  compared  by  au  emiaent 
critic  to  Salvntor  Hosa's  paintings — "  a  chaos  of 
the  wonderful,  agitating  the  passions  loo  strongly 
to  leave  time  to  inquire  whether  the  rules  of  taste 
are  violated."  Racine's  tragedies  are  finished  with 
the  care  of  an  enamelled  miniature. 

To  what  extent  is  the  difference  of  feelings  in 
the  two  countries,  any  one  may  be  a  jndge  by 
seeing  the  performance  of  Hamlet,  in  London,  and 
a  few  nights  after  finding  himself  at  the  The&tre 
Fran^ais,"  at  Paris,  listening  to  Hamlet,  a  tragedy 
made  up  for  the  French  taste  by  Ducis.  To  the 
Englishman  It  will  appear  a  wearisome  caricatiin; 
of  his  dearly -be  loved  tragedy;  but  he  will  be 
astonished  to  see  that  this  play  is  admired  by  a 
critical  and  severe  audience  ;  that  the  feelings  mt 
affected;  that  as  many  tears  are  shed  at  what  ap- 
{.>cars  to  him  overstrained  and  ridicttlous,  as  are 
shed  by  an  English  audience  at  the  best  represen- 
tation of  Hamlet  on  the  English  stage. 

The  merits  of  Racine  arc  lost  to  English  pei^ 
sons,  even  to  those  who  understand  the  French 
language  critically.  Each  nation  is  struck  with 
the  faults  that  belong  to  a  cost  of  composition  so 
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totally  different  firom  their  own,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shakspeare  and  Racine ;  but  when  Voltaire  was 
asked  to  write  a  commentary  on  Racine's  works, 
he  answered,  ^^  II  n'y  a  qu'lt  mettre  au  has  de 
toutes  les  pages, — ^beau,  pathetique,  harmonieux, 
admirable,  sublime  !^ 
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Bprn,  16-22;  died,  1673. 

Johnson  has  defined  comedy  to  be  ^^  a  dra* 
matic  representation  of  the  lighter  faults  of  man* 
kind,  with  a  view  to  make  folly  and  vice  ridi* 
culous ;"  and  in  this  representation  he  has  exactly 
defined  Molidre's  genius.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
true  genius,  in  every  instance,  masters  and  tri* 
umphs  over  all  distinctions  in  life,  education,  pro- 
fession, the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  families. 
This  is  remarkable  in  the  histories  of  Shakspeare, 
Molidre,  Cervantes,  and  (even  foreigners  add  to 
this  list)  Sir  Walter  Scott  These  persons  have 
all  suffered  like  other  men, — some  firom  distress  of 
cinrumstances,  from  misery  of  mind,  firom  passions. 


from  domestic  troubles ;  they  have  all  partaken  of 
the  common  lot  of  mortals ;  but  pure,  unalluyed 
genius  in  its  genuine  beauty,  has  triumphed  over 
everything. 

Moliere's  genius  was  more  original  and  deter- 
mined to  one  point  than  any  one  of  those  above 
named,  the  genius  of  the  others  having  been  more 
universal.  lie  was  the  cotemporary  of  the  greatest 
persons  France  has  produced, — Racine,  Bossuet, 
Pascal,  and  Boilcati ;  all,  excepting  the  last,  op- 
posed to  him  in  spirit  and  doctrine. 

Moliere  was  of  a  family  of  burghers  of  Paris,  of 
the  name  of  Po<iueliii,  who  followed  the  business 
of  dealers  in  tapestry.  His  father  bad  tdso  the 
office  of  valet  de  chainbre  in  the  royal  household. 
The  young  Poquelin  served  his  apprenticeship  io 
his  father's  trade,  and  at  tlie  age  uf  fourteen  he 
could  read,  write,  and  keep  accounts.  lie  had  a 
grandfather  who  spoilt  him,  and  took  bim  often  to 
the  play  at  the  Hotel  de  Biirgogne  ;  the  day  wSiet 
which  the  youth  was  certain  to  be  melancholy,  ab- 
sent, disgusted  with  Lis  business,  bis  home,  and  his 
proBjiecta.  Human  life  opened  to  bis  view  as  one 
perpetual  and  shifting  scene  of  comic  life,  and  he 
cnireaicd  and  obtained  from  his  father  the  ] 
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mission  to  become  a  pensioner  of  the  College  of 
Clennont,  since  College  Louis  le  Grand. 

This  college  was  directed  by  the  Jesuits ;  and 
five  years  of  constant  study  influenced  his  future 
life,  as  well  as  those  persons  whom  he  met  and 
contracted  firiendship  with.  Amongst  these  per- 
sons were  the  Prince  de  Conti,  intended  for  an 
ecclesiastic,  but  passionately  fond  of  theatrical 
amusements — ^a  Jesuit,  as  long  as  he  remained 
with  the  Jesuits ;  afterwards  as  strong  a  Jansenist^ 
and  writing  against  those  same  amusements  he  had 
formerly  patronized; — Gassendi,  Chapelle,  Her- 
nault,  Bemier,  the  future  traveller,  who  returned 
to  France  late  in  life  to  end  his  days,  ^^  en  petit 
comite'^  with  Ninon  de  TEnclos  and  Madame  de 
l^  Sabliere  (before  her  conversion);  and  to  tell 
Louis  XrV.  that  Switzerland  was  the  best  country 
in  Europe  to  live  in.  But  what  is  very  remarkable, 
there  issued  from  this  school  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
scholars  of  whom  were  mostly  composed  of  pure 
"  bourgeoisie,"  a  freedom  of  speech,  an  epicurism, 
an  independence,  a  liberty  of  humours  and  man-* 
ners,  more  like  la  jeune  France  of  modem  days^ 
than  like  the  refinement  and  courtesy  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.     Lidependence  became  the  motto 
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of  these  daring  spirits ;  each  fuHowed  the  I 

his  own  genius,  and  those  ways  were  not  the  vc&ys 

of  Racine  or  of  Bosstiet. 

Moliere  had  hardl;y  finished  his  education  before 
his  father's  increasing  years  and  infinnities  bad 
caused  him  to  yield  his  situation,  a&  valet  de 
chambrc  to  the  King,  to  his  son,  who  followed 
Louis  XIII.  in  a  journey  to  the  Soulh  of  France, 
which  lasted  a  year,  Jloli^re  had  then  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  the  manners  and  follies  of 
the  royal  court  with  those  of  the  provinciul  no- 
blesse, and  by  his  satirical  powers  tliey  have  both 
been  handed  down  to  posterity. 

On  his  retiUTi  to  Paris,  the  young  PoqueUn 
began  the  study  of  the  law ;  hut  instead  of  fre- 
quenting the  courts,  he  passed  his  time  with  the 
actors  of  the  different  theatres  at  Paris,  and  at  last 
formed  a  company  himself,  and  so  much  displeased 
his  parents  at  his  embracing  a  profession  then  pro- 
nounced infamous,  that  to  gratify  these  honest 
burghers  he  dropped  the  family  name  of  Poquelin 
and  adopted  that  of  Moliere.  It  appears  that  the 
court  were  more  liberal  than  his  parents,  and  con- 
tinued him  in  jwssession  of  his  place. 

The  troubles  of  the  Fronde  having  broken  up 
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theatricals^  Molidre  disappeared  for  some  time,  but 
in  1653  his  first  play,  ^*  L'Etourdi,"  was  performed 
at  Lyons.  He  was  thirty-one  when  he  first  appeared 
as  an  author,  and  had  then,  in  the  errant  existence 
of  an  actor,  seen  much  of  life.  Buta  temptation  was 
held  out  to  him  to  withdraw  firom  the  stage ;  the 
Prince  de  Conti  ofiered  to  make  him  his  secretary ; 
and  the  love  of  independence  must  have  been 
strong  in  Moliere,  to  prefer  the  fluctuating  life  of 
an  actor.  He  declined  it,  firom  a  love  of  the  stage  or 
some  other  motive ;  or  perhaps  it  came  to  his  know- 
ledge how  the  place  came  to  be  vacant  The 
death  of  the  last  secretary,  Sarasin,  had  been  in 
consequence  of  "  un  mauvais  traitement  de  Mon- 
seigneur  le  Prince  de  Conti :"  the  prince,  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  had  struck  his  secretary  with  the  fire- 
tongs,  who  never  had  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
blow. 

Molidre  came  to  Paris  in  1658,  where,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  he  acquired 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1659,  he  brought  out  ^^  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules."  "  Le  Facheux"  he  wrote  to 
please  the  generous  and  magnificent  Fouquet,  for 
the  fete  at  Vaux,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  donor. 
Probably   the   King  had  had  the  piece  to  read 
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1  seigneur  ot  his  court — a  great  original,  a 
ileteiinined  sportsman,  and  a  resolute  story-teller 
of  his  sporting  adven  lures;  and  from  this  gentle- 
man, at  the  Ring's  suggestion,  Moliere  learnt  ihr 
lerins  in  hawking. 

"  L'Ecolo  des  Fetnmes"  was  cried  up  to  the  skies 
and  abused  without  mercy.  There  was  a  league 
made  against  it  of  jealous  authors  and  verj  proper 
ladies;  and,  to  revenge  himself,  Moliere  wrote 
"  La  Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  Femmes." 

"  La  Priuccsse  d'Elide"  was  written  for  a  ftte 
that  Louis  gave  in  1664 ;  and  the  "  Misanthrope" 
eame  out  two  years  alien  It  appears  that  the  serious 
and  refined  beauties  of  this  play  were  not  appre- 
ciated or  understood  in  those  days.  The  virtuous 
and  inflexihie  Alccsle  attacks  the  vices  of  (hose 
times  that  are  tlie  most  worthy  of  his  indignalion ; 
while  the  beauteous  heroine,  a  queen  of  coquetteSi 
and  a  lover  of  scandal,  attacks  the  fashions  of  the 
day.  Thus  these  two  persons  divide  between 
them  a  satire  of  all  existing  follies,  and  no  one 
can  escape  the  sarcasms  of  the  just  Alceste,  or  of 
the  till/ list  Celimene. 

The  idea  of  putting  a  religious  hypocrite 
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stage^  in  a  country  where  the  Jesuits  had  great 
influence^  was  a  bold  project;  but  Molidre  ex<» 
ecuted  it,  and  wrote  "  Tartuflfe.**  It  was  forbidden 
to  be  acted.  There  is  a  story  that  Moliere  came 
on  the  stage,  and  said,  *^  Messieurs,  Tartuffe  est 
defendu  ce  soir;  Monsieur  le  premier  President 
oe  veut  pas  qu'on  le  joue.*^  Louis  was  then  at 
the  siege  of  Lisle.  Moliere  despatched  two  actors 
to  him,  with  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  play  ;  they 
returned  without  an  answer,  and  it  was  two  years 
before  he  got  permission  to  have  his  piece  per^ 
formed.  The  king  was  aware  of  the  injustice  of 
the  decree,  for,  one  evening,  leaving  the  theatre 
with  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  having  heard  a 
very  impious  &rce,  called  "  Scaramouche  Her- 
mite,"  he  said  to  the  Prince  de  Conde,  "  I  wonder 
why  those  persons,  who  are  so  scandalized  at 
Moliere's  play,  say  nothing  about  this  piece."  To 
which  the  prince  answered,  "  It  is  that  '  Scara- 
mouche '  makes  a  joke  of  Heaven  and  of  religion^ 
for  which  those  persons  do  not  care,  but  Moliere 
laughs  at  them^  which  displeases  them  so  much." 

Moliere  had  not  only  for  his  enemies  the  ladies 
of  the  society  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and 
the  Jesuits,  but  the  medical  faculty  were  incensed 
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against  him,  in  consequence  of  three  or  fouro! 
plays,  in  which  both  themselves  and  their  modes  of 
treatment  were  made  ridiculous ;  and  it  could  only 
have  been  Moliere  that  could,  with  the  help  of 
Le  Sage's  Gil  Bias,  produce  the  overturn  of  the 
cherished  errors  of  a  whole  profession.  Every 
physician  had  some  one  mode  of  treatment,  and 
killed  in  as  many  instances  as  cured.  Their 
dress  and  gait  were  extraordinary,  and  may  now 
be  seen  on  the  stage  at  Paris  when  Moli^pe'« 
pieces  are  given.  They  ambled  about  Paris  on 
mutes,  in  this  extraordinary  dress,  the  jest  of  the 
populace,  and  the  dread  of  their  patients ;  and, 
in  their  consultations,  they  used  a  barbarous  Latin, 
or  if  they  condescended  to  speak  their  native 
language,  made  it  almost  as  incomprehensible, 
from  the  terms  they  used. 

"L'Avare"  was  given  to  the  public  in  1668, 
when  the  highest  compliment  to  Mohere's  play 
was  paid  him  by  an  actual  miser,  who  was  so 
much  delighted  with  the  lessons  of  economy  that 
it  contained,  that  he  said  "  he  did  not  grudge  the 
money  which  the  admission  had  cost  Iiim."  The 
subject  of  his  "  Amants  Magnifiques,''  the  Kii^ 
gave  to  Moliere  ;   and  he  inserted  some  joIm 
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astrology,  the  studjr  of  which  some  persons  of 
ranb  about  the  court  were  at  that  time  addicted  to. 
In  1670,  the  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme "  was  re- 
presented at  Versailles.  Louis  saw  the  first  repre- 
lenlatioa  witliout  giving  an^  signs  of  approbation  ; 
the  coiuliers  tbuught  him  displeased,  and  began 
to  abuse  it ;  their  consciences  were  hurt  at  the 
doubly  vile  and  refined  part  of  Dorante,  MoliSre 
was  in  agonies.  But  the  King,  having  seen  it 
■gain,  said  to  him,  "  Your  play  is  excellent,  you 
have  not  written  any  thing  that  has  amused  me 
«o  much  ; "  upon  which  all  the  echoes  at  Versailles 
re])eated,  "  Your  play  is  excellent." 

The  best  comedy  Moliere  ever  wrote  was  not 
liked  when  first  brought  on  the  stage :  "  Les  Fem- 
ffies  Savantes."  Madame  tie  Scvlgnt:  writes  to  her 
daughter,  "  Nous  tachons  d'amuser  notre  bon  Car- 
dinal (de  Rctz) ;  Moliire  lul  lira  Trissotin,  qui  est 
une  forte  plaisaute  chose."  Moliere  terminated  his 
dramatic  career  with  "  Le  Malade  Imaginaire." 

The  story  of  the  valets  de  chambre  at  court 
not  thinking  the  greatest  genius  of  France  good 
enough  company  to  dine  with,  came  to  the  King's 
knowledge,  Tlie  King,  like  every  monarch  of 
ihe  house  of  Bourbon,  was  blessed  with  a  great 
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appetite ;  but  in  case  he  should  ask  for  any  thing 
in  the  night,  something  was  alwa^  kept  ready^ 
"  en  cas  de  nuit"  One  of  the  pictures  of  a 
Versailles  life,  is  Louis  calling  one  day  for  Ilia 
"  en  cas  de  nuit,"  making  Mohere  sit  down  to 
table  with  him,  and  the  King  helping  him  to  part 
of  a  woodcock.  Louis  then  ordered  "  Ics  entrees 
familieres,"  that  the  courtiers  might  see  thcra  at 
table  together.  After  this,  the  valets  de  chain* 
bre  no  longer  objected  to  Moliere's  dining  with 
them. 

The  circumstuiceB  of  Moliere's  death  are  the 
most  sad  and  melancholy  possible,  as  if  in  con- 
trast with  the  joy  and  laughter  he  had  inspired. 
On  the  founh  day  of  the  representation  of  "  Le 
Malade  Imaginaire,"  Moliere  was  ill ;  he  would 
not  give  up  acting ;  he  was  taken  home,  where 
two  sisters  of  a  religious  establishment  in  the 
country,  who  were  at  Paris  to  gather  charity, 
came  to  visit  him :  a  short  time  afterwards  he 
burst  a  blood  vessel,  and  died  an  hour  after  he 
had  quitted  the  theatre.  He  died  excommuni- 
cated, and  was  refused  burial  by  the  curate  of 
Saint  Eustache.  The  King,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
public  scandal,  desired  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to 
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interfere,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Saint  Joseph.  On  the  day  of  the  &neral,  the  peo* 
pie  gathered  in  crowds  before  his  house,  and  his 
widow,  much  terrified,  threw  out  money  amongst 
them ;  and  the  same  mob,  who  had  come  to  insult 
his  remains,  departed  with  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
Meniere.  Only  two  priests  accompanied  the  body 
to  interment,  but  two  hundred  of  his  friends 
followed,  carrying  torches ;  and  the  most  flattering 
epitaphs  were  thrown  on  his  grave.  One  of  these 
epitaph  writers,  having  had  the  unlucky  idea  of 
presenting  his  production  to  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
who  had  always  loved  Moliere,  got  for  answer, 
"  Would  to  God  that  he,  whose  epitaph  you  write, 
was  in  a  state  to  write  yours  I "  Bouhour's  lines  on 
Moliere  are  well  known : — 

**  Tu  reformas  et  la  ville  et  la  cour, 
Mais  quelle  en  fiit  la  recompeDse  i 
Les  Fran9ais  rougeront  un  jour 
De  leur  peu  de  reconnaissance. 

II  leur  fallut  un  Comddien 
Qui  mil  ^  les  polir  sa  gloire  et  son  ^tude ; 
Mais,  Molibre,  k  ta  gloire,  il  ne  manquera  rien, 
Si  parmi  les  defauts  Ique  tu  peignit  si  bien 
Tu  les  avois  repris  de  leur  ingratitude/' 

Molidre  shook  society  to  its  very  foundations. 
He  spared  neither  customs,  ridicules,  vices,  insti- 


tutions  nor  prejudices.  MoUere  and  Pascal  looked 
with  the  same  pity  on  human  nature,  but  they 
dealt  with  it  differently.  Moliere  considered  hunuo 
nature  as  a  foolish  old  child,  an  incurable,  that 
must  be  laughed  at  and  corrected,  supported  and 
amused ;  Moliere  vrss  entirely  a  child  of  this  world 
and  Jbr  this  world.  Pascal  looked  with  the  same 
pity  on  human  nature,  and  its  wcaknesaes  and 
its  incurablcncss;  but  the  results  were  difTerenL 
Pascal  threw  off  the  world  and  its  follies,  to  attach 
himself  entirely  to  religion. 

Moliere,  with  all  his  satirical  spirit,  waa  one  of 
the  most  benevolent  of  men  ;  a  hundred  traits  are 
on  record  of  his  charity  and  generosity.  He  once 
gave  a  piece  of  gold  to  a  beggar,  who  came  after 
him,  telling  him  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
money ;  on  which  Moliere  said — "  Keep  tbe  money, 
and  take  this  also,"—  giving  him  another  piece,  and 
exclaiming,  "Oil  la  vertu  va-t-elle  se  nioher?" 

His  domestic  life  waa  a  scene  of  misfonunes.  lie 
wa=  unfortunate  in  his  connexion  with  an  actress, 
and  still  more  unfortunate  In  marrying  her.  She 
was  yonng  and  a  coquette,  and  brought  on  him  ■ 
thousand  ridicules  inseparable  from  tbe  stale  of 
jealousy  he  lived  in. 
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The  deecription  left  of  Moli^re's  appearance  by 
a  cotempontTy  accords  ^rith  that  of  the  portraits 
which  remain  of  him  painted  by  his  friend  Mignard.* 
"  Moliere  was  neither  fat  nor  thin,  rather  tall,  with 
a  commanding  air;  bis  luoks  and  countenance, 
senous  and  grave ;  be  hod  a  large  nose  and  mouth ; 
adark  complexion  ;  thick  bushy  eye-brows,  whicb 
moved  with  every  change  of  countenance,  and 
which  gave  the  most  comic  expression  to  his  face 
It  timea.  In  his  disposition  he  was  mild,  generous 
and  complaisant ;  he  loved  to  hold  forth,  and  when 
be  read  his  pieces  to  the  actors  he  liked  iheir 
children  to  be  present,  as  lie  formed  conjectures 
from  the  natural  expressions  of  childhood." 

Moliere  was  a  good  actor  in  comic  parts,  but  a 
bad  actor  in  tragedy :  but  preferred  the  latter,  and 
has  been  painted  by  Mignard  in  the  parts  of 
Casar  and  Augustus.  He  was  a  very  impatient 
ipirii ;  he  liked  every  thing  about  him  in  great 
order,  and  Laforct  herself,  the  servant  to  whom  he 
read  his  comic  parts,  did  not  always  get  clear  of  the 
marks  of  his  impatience,  when  any  thing  he  wanted 
was  mislaid  or  put  out  of  the  way, 

*  Pcnnanl,  in  his  Tour  through  England,  mentions  a  good 
ponnil  of  Molibre,  in  the  pos-estiou  of  Lord  Bagot,  at  Blithe- 
field,  in  SlaSbnlihire. 
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Moli^re,  with  all  his  joyous  character,  with  sll 
his  wit,  and  with  all  his  powers  of  amusing,  was  not 
happy ;  and  yet  at  forty  years  of  age  he  had  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  his  glory;  protected  by  the  King; 
sent  for  continually  by  the  Prince  de  Condt,  who 
had  a  great  affection  for  him ;  invited  to  jVL  de  la 
Rochefoucauld's  to  read  his  "  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme ;"  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  to  read  his 
"  Femmes  Savantcs,"  He  was  known  and  admired 
by  all  judges  of  good  literature.  The  rapidity  and 
strength  of  bts  sketches  of  character  have  made 
him  termed  a  Saint  Simon  in  verse.  But  inde- 
pendent  of  the  misery  of  his  domestic  position, 
notwithstanding  the  6clat  of  his  reputation,  not- 
withstanding the  royal  favour,  he  suffered  from  the 
want  of  that  serious  settled  consideration  which 
was  due  to  his  genius.  The  actor  lost  what  the 
poet  claimed ;  he  was  invited  to  amuse  persons ; 
he  was  asked,  "  Pour  egayer  le  bon  vieux  Car- 
dinal," That  is  the  tone  Madame  de  Sevigno 
takes  about  Molitre.  He  was  a  buffoon,  and  con- 
sidered as  such,  and  had  a  thousand  bitter  feelings 
to  swallow  in  consequence.  Boileau,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  his  fricndsj  regretted  this  for  him,  and 
used  all  his  influence  with  him  to  try  and  make 
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him  give  up  the  profession  of  actor, — charged  by 
the  negotiation  from  the  French  Academy  to  this 
effect,  preparatory  to  his  being  made  one  of  its 
members,  Moliere  answered  Boileau's  remon-* 
strances,  that  a  point  of  honour  made  it  necessary 
that  he  should  not  desert  those  to  whom  his  per- 
sonal exertions  could  secure  an  existence.  The 
Academy  afterwards  did  liim  justice,  placing  under 
his  bust  this  inscription. 

Nothing  is  i:^  anting  to  the  glory  of  MoIi^re, 
Moliere  is  wanting  to  ours. 

But  the  justice  done  was  too  late  for  Moliere, 
for  he  had  been  dead  many  years ;  it  was,  in  fact, 
justice  done  to  themselves.  His  reputation  was 
unbounded,  his  pra'sc  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
fix>m  the  King  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  persons  who  were  alarmed 
at  the  tendency  of  some  of  his  writings,  and  of 
certain  professions  who  were  in  terror  of  the  ridi- 
cule heaped  upon  them. 

When  the  King  helped  Moliere  to  his  "  en 
cas  de  nuit,"  and  said  to  his  courtiers,  ^^Me 
voici  occupe  a  faire  manger  Molidre,  que  mee 
officiers  ne  trouvent  pas  assez  bonne  compagnie 
pour  eux," — was  the  reqaration  equal  to  the  offence? 
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JVIoIterc,  ID  his  serious  moments,  felt  tlu 
lot  was  "  une  position  incomplete ;"  a  false  posi- 
tion. Such  is  Vauvenat^uc's  opinioD  of  Moliore's 
feelings,  which  he  takes  from  the  sentiments  of  Mo- 
liere  himself,  strongly  and  seriously  expressed  to  a 
young  man  when  dissuading  him  from  the  profession 
of  an  actor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  citing  his  own 
feelings  as  a  reason  for  so  doing. 


DESPREAUX  BOILEAU. 
Bom,  1636;  died,  1711. 


1 


Madame  de  Si-vigne  speaking  of  Boilcau  says, 
"  (ju'il  n'euit  cruel  qu'en  vers."  His  readen 
were  astonished  at  finding  the  author  fiiU  of  can- 
dour and  good  nature,  and  that  his  coaversuioo, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "  n'avait  oi  gri&e  ni 
ongles." 

Two  traits  of  Boileau  will  shew  the  goodncas  of 
his  heart.  The  celebrated  Patni  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  library  for  subsistence.  Boileau  bought  it 
and  paid  for  it,  but  would  not  take  possession  of 
it  till  after  Patru's  death.     The  other  ston'  con- 
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cems  Comeille,  whose  pension  had  been  sup- 
pressed. Boileau  flew  to  the  King ;  and  offered 
to  sacrifice  his  own  pension  to  have  that  of  Cor- 
neille  restored,  saying  he  could  not  receive  a 
pension  when  such  a  man  as  Corneille  was  de- 
prived of  his. 

Racine  and  Boileau  were  historiographers  of 
France,  and  they  sometimes  accompanied  Louis 
XrV.  to  the  army,  to  be  able  to  write  an  account  of 
the  war.  As  poets,  they  both  worked  slowly,  and 
Boileau  describes  himself — 

'*  £t  toujours  nidcontent  de  ce  qu'il  vient  de  faire, 
II  plait  k  tout  le  moDde,  et  ne  saurait  se  plaire." 

Boileau  read  his  *^  first  Epistle  to  the  E^ng''  to 
Louis  XV.  The  King  praised  it  much,  and  made 
him  read  three  times  over  his  verses  on  Titus. 

The  fiiendship  between  Racine  and  Boileau  was 
strong,  deep,  and  lasting.  When  Racine  was 
dying  he  wrote  to  Boileau,  "  All  my  consolation 
is,  that  I  die  before  you."  When  Boileau  went  to 
the  King  to  announce  the  death  of  Racine,  Louis 
heard  him  with  feeling ;  and  when  he  was  going 
away,  he  said  to  him,  ^^  Monsieur  Boileau,  I  shall 
have  an  hoiu*  to  spare  every  week  to  see  you." 
But  Boileau  went  no  more  to  court,  for  he  said, 
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"  What  could  I  do  there?  I  have  forgotten  bow 
to  praisG." 

The  brusquorie  of  Boileau's  manner  was  noto- 
rious, and  how  lie  could  ever  have  been  a  courtier 
is  surprising.  Wlicn  Louis  asked  him,  before 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  Who  was  the  greatest 
dramatic  poet  of  France?"  he  said,  "  Sire,  it  is 
Moliore ;  all  the  others  wrote  farces,  like  those 
wretched  pieces  of  Scarron's."  At  the  name  of 
Scarron,  Miidamc  de  Alaintonon  coloured.  An- 
other day,  Boileau,  declaiming  against  a  taste  for 
burlesque  poetry,  said  to  the  King,  "  Luckily,  the 
taste  is  gone  by — no  one  reads  Scarron  now,  even 
in  the  provinces."  These  speeches  account  for 
the  dry  manner  io  which  Madame  dc  Maintenon 
notifiea  the  death  of  the  greatest  poet  of  FrancCf 
in  her  correspondence  with  the  Princess  des 
Ursina  (March  1711J:— "The  satirist  IXspreaux 
b  dead." 

Boileau  eouhl  sometimes  flatter,  and  in  good  taste, 
though  it  was  not  his  hahiL  Tbej  were  talking 
before  the  King  of  synonymous  terms,  and  wheilier 
"gro3"and  "grand''werethc8ameinmeaniDg.  The 
King  said  that  they  were  not,  and  asked  Boileau 
hia  opinion,  who  answered,  "  I  am  of  your  Majesty's 
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opinion;  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  dilBPerence 
between  Louis  le  Grand  and  Louis  le  Gros."  Boi- 
leau  was  very  exact  in  regard  to  all  engagements  in 
society,  and  was  careful  to  make  his  excuses  early 
when  he  could  not  fulfil  them ;  for  he  said,  ^^  I  have 
observed  that  a  man's  faults  are  always  brought 
forward  whenever  he  is  waited  for." 

The  scene  in  Madame  de  S^vigne's  letters 
between  Boileau  and  the  Jesuit,  as  to  the  merits  of 
Pascal,  is  charming ;  Boileau's  passion  and  eager- 
ness are  there  described  in  a  scene  fit  for  the  stage. 
Boileau  was  a  Christian  philosopher ;  he  attacked 
the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  writings  he  did 
not  approve  o£  Bourdaloue,  however,  was  one  of 
his  greatest  friends.  He  lefl  all  his  fortune  to  the 
poor,  and  at  his  death,  he  said  that  it  was  a  conso- 
lation to  him,  that  as  a  poet  he  had  never  hurt  the 
moraU  of  the  age. 


THE  ABBE  COTIN. 

Boro,  1604  ;  died,  1683. 

After  Molifire's  "Precieuses  Ridicules"  had  be- 
come known,  the  French  women  no  longer  dared  to 
make  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  jargon  of  ro- 
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mance,  but  anew  ambition  seized  bold  of  the  tl 
of  those  same  coteries  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillel, 
though  no  longer  held  there.  Moliere,  Boileau,  and 
Menage,  still  frequented  those  societies ;  for  there 
&p))ear8  always  to  have  beeu  in  France,  (witness  the 
Umes  of  the  Fronde,  and  all  other  times,)  a  tipiiit  of 
forgiving  and  forgetting,  quite  extraordinary.  A 
pretension  to  learuing  now  completely  turned  the 
heads  of  the  women,  and  tbia  ridicule  was  the 
ineansof  bringing  forward  one  of  the  best  comedies 
MoliSrre  ever  wrote, — "LcsFcmmesSavanteB.'"  The 
women  tried  to  combine  impossibilities  in  their 
daily  existence, — the  knowledge  of  Greek,  or 
Latin,  or  the  sciences,  with  opera-going,  supper- 
giving,  the  cares  of  their  never-ending  family  law- 
Buits,  and  the  invention  of  new  head-dressea  and 
tfimminga.  Politics,  it  is  true,  had  been  exploded 
from  women's  society,  since  the  Fronde ;  the  i»e- 
tensions  to  learning  had  the  advantage  of  bantslitng 
play  from  certain  coteries ;  and  female  fund-holders 
and  speculators  were  not  known  in  France  till 
fifty  years  after ; — so  that  the  activity  of  aristocratic 
life  has  increased  in  proportion  to  every  thing  else 
in  modem  times.  Butthedressing-roomofaFrench 
lady  wasa  glorious  scene  of  confusion,  and  presented 
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the  same  s^ts  to  be  seen  in  England  a  century 
after : — 

"  Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  mass, 
Oppress*d  the  toilet  and  obscured  the  glass, 
Unfiuish'd  here  an  epigram  was  laid. 
And  there  a  mantua-maker*s  bill  unpaid." 

The  Abbe  Cotin  held  a  distinguished  place  in 
these  societies,  modestly  styling  himself  the  fiither 
of  French  epigram.  He  combined,  in  himself 
a  variety  of  professions,  seemingly  incongruous. 
He  held  a  place  about  court,  having  been  councillor 
and  almoner  to  the  King,  which  gave  him  some 
influence  with  the  court  ladies ;  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy ;  he  was  a  poet,  and 
wrote  sonnets  and  epigrams,  and  especially  his 
madrigal  on  Titi^  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans'  dc^  had 
made  a  sensation;  he  wrote  gallant  letters  to  ladies; 
and  he  was  a  celebrated  preacher.  Flattered, 
feared,  coaxed  and  consulted  by  the  fairest,  finest, 
and  wittiest  ladies  of  France,  who  asked  his  assis- 
tance or  his  approbation  in  their  endeavours  at 
learning, — the  Abbe  Cotin  was  in  those  days  a 
character  of  great  influence  in  French  society — 
"  un  Abbe  pedant  et  petit-maltre." 

But  these  good  days  did  not  last  with  the  Abbe ; 
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in  the  evening  meetings  at  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
dery'a  and  elsewhere,  his  authority  as  to  the  merit 
of  a  madrigal  or  an  epigram  was  no  longer  undis- 
puted. Another  order  of  things  had  arrived,  the 
ladies  deserted  him,  and  the  Abbe  Cotin  became 
what  was  not  to  be  got  over  in  France — he  became 
ridiculous.  But  it  is  through  MoUere  that  the 
Abbe  is  become  known  to  posterity.  Molifere  ap- 
propriated to  himself  a  sonnet  of  Cotin's,  "  4  la 
Princesse  Uranie  sur  sa  fievre,"  and  placed  it  in  his 
comedy  of  "  Les  Femraes  Savantes,"  and  did  not 
even  attempt  to  disguiac  the  name  of  him  whom 
he  meant  to  show  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  public ; 
calling  his  hero  Tricotin,  but  al^envards  chang^g  it 
to  "  three  times  a  fool" — Trissolio.  The  following 
in  the  manner  in  which  Moliere  has  painted  the 
unfortunate  Abbe : — 

"  MnosieuT  TriHoUo 
M'iiix|)irc  au  fond  de  I'ftine  uii  dominaDl  cbagriu. 
Je  ne  ptirs  contpnlir,  poi>re*K''^  '^^  *uflr 
A  me  deslionorcr  en  prisani  seiouvragei : 
€•611  par  euK  qu'4  mtsyeux  il  a  d'abtrd  piini, 
EljeleconnoKsoisavnnlqueru'oir  vii. 
Je  rii,  dam  le  hint  dts  faili  qii'il  noug  doirat, 
Ce  qu'£<ale  «d  tous  lieux  la  pCduule  pengnoe, 
Li  con'tanle  li  luWur  de  m  p!^>nmphon, 
Celle  inir^pidilt  de  bonne  Dpinion, 
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Cet  indolent  ^tat  de  confiance  extreme. 
Qui  le  rend  en  tout  temps  si  content  de  soi-m^me, 
Qui  fuit  qu*^  son  m^rite  incessament  il  rit, 
Qu'il  se  sait  si  bon  gr^  de  tout  ce  qu'il  ^crit, 
£t  qu*il  ne  voudroit  pas  changer  sa  renomm^ 
Contre  tous  les  honneurs  d'un  g^n^ral  d'arm^/' 

The  Abbe  Cotin  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Menage, 
in  one  of  those  curious  evenings  held  at  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scudery's,  and  their  meeting  was  in  con- 
sequence any  thing  but  in  "  le  pays  de  Tendre." 
Vadius,  (Menage,)  a  pedant  of  deep  scholarship, 
talks  such  solemn  sense,  that  the  listeners  are  con- 
vinced by  his  serious  and  severe  criticism  of  Trisso- 
tin,  that  he  is  the  wise  man  of  the  piece ;  but  after 
Vadius  has  discoursed  on  the  foUy  of  verse-making, 
he  gravely  draws  from  his  pocket  a  cahier,  which 
probably  always  accompanied  him,  and  says, 
"Voici  de  petits  vers  pour  de  jeimes  amants," 
This  trait  of  character  never  fails  to  be  much 
applauded  on  the  French  stage. 

The  scene  of  the  quarrel  is  the  best  in  the  whole 
play,  but  too  long  to  extract  That  of  the  sonnet 
shall  be  given,  but  with  some  cmtailment 

The  scene  is  placed  at  the  house  of  Philaminte, 
at  Paris ;  Philaminte,  her  sister-in-law,  and  one  of 
her  daughters,  all  learned  ladies,  are  all  in  admi- 
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ration  of  Trissotin,  while  he  is  preparing  to  read 
some  of  his  compositions. 

Philaminte.  Serv»-QDUS  promptemeni  voire  ajmatile  repaa. 
Tmisbotin.  Pour  cette  giande  fdim  qu'i  mes  jtax  on  ex- 

Va  plat  aeul  de  liuii  ven  me  semblc  peu  de 

El  je  pense  qu'ici  je  ne  feroii  pas  raal 
De  joiodre  a  r^pigrarame,  ou  bien  au  nadrigtl, 
Le  lagoQt  d'un  aonncl  qui,  chei  uae  (i(iDc«sK, 
A  passf  pour  avoir  quelque  dellcatesse. 
II  esl  de  wl  Bitique  assaijonnf  partoul. 
El  V0U3  le  (rourerez,  je  crob,  d'auei  boo  goQi. 
AnuANDE.  Ab  1  je  o'en  doute  point. 

Pbilaminte.  Doddods  vite  audience. 

BcLiar.,  inUrrompatit  Triuotiitchaqutfoitqa'iludUpoitiUrt. 

Je  Kns  d'aise  moa  c<Eur  Iressaillir  par  annce. 

J'aime  la  po^aie  avec  eolctement, 

Et  aurlout  quand  lei  ven  tool  louni^  g^ara- 

Pmilahinte.  Si  DOUB  parlODS  loujours,  il  ne  pouna  n'ea  dir«. 

Tbissotin.  So.... 
BtLisG,  i  HenrUtte.  Silence,  mamSce. 

AauANOE.  Ahl  laitset-le  done  lire. 

TXISBOTIH. 

Somul  A  in  priiKcae  Ubanib,  nr  m  fiivrr. 
\'olje  prudence  est, 
De  iraiter  magaifiqueroei 
El  de  logei  superbenient 
Votre  plus  cruelle  ennem 
Uelisb.  Ahl  lejolid^buil 

Abhandi.  Qu'il  a  le  tour  gabni  I 
Philaxinte.  Lui  seul  des  ven  ai»^s  pouMc  le  talent. 
Arhanoe.  a  pmdenct  endonnit  il  faul  readre  lo 


K  lire. 

vu,  ^abni  I 
ent.     ^^^J 
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Belise.  Loger  ton  ennemie,  est  pour  moi    plein    de 
charmes. 
Philaminte.  J'aime  superbement  et  magnifiquemeni ; 

Ces  deux  adverbes  joints  font  admirablement ! 
Bblibb.  Protons  roreille  au  reste. 
Trissotin.  Votre  prudence  est  endormie, 
De  traiter  magnifiqnement, 
£t  de  loger  superbement 
Votre  plus  cruelle  ennemie. 
Aemande.  Prudence  endormie  ! 
Belise.  Loger  ton  ennemie  ! 
PHiLAinNTE.  Superbement  et  magnifiquemetU  f 

Trissotin.  Faites-la  sortir,  quoi  qu'on  die, 
De  votre  riche  appartement, 
Oil  cette  ingrate  insolemment 
Attaque  votre  belle  vie. 
Belise.  Ah,  toutdoux!  laissez-moi,  de  grace,  respirer. 
Aemande.  Donnez-nous,  s'il  vous  plait,    le    loisir  d*ad- 

mirer* 
PniLAinNTB.  On  se  sent,  k  ces  vers,  jusques  au  fond  de  T^me, 
Couler  je  ne  sais  quoi  qui  fait  que  Ton  se  ptoe. 
Armande.  Faites-la  sortir,  quoi  qu*on  die, 
De  votre  riche  appartement. 
Que  riche  appartement  est  1^  joliment  dit ! 
Et  que  la  m^taphore  est  mise  avec  esprit ! 
Philaminte.  Faites-la  sortir,  quoi  qu'on  die. 

Ah  1  que  ce  quoi  qu*on  die  est  d'un  goOt  admir- 
able 1 
C'est,  k  mon  sentiment,  un  endroit  impayable. 
Armande.  De  quoi^u*on  die  aussi  mon  coeur  est  amoureux. 
Belise.  Je  suis  de  votre  avis,  quoi  qtion  die  est  heureux. 
Aemande.  Je  voudrois  Tavoir  fait. 


The  ecstasies  and  transports  of  the  learned  ladies 
continue,  for  some  time,  accompanied  with  agita- 


1  oulraget 

Satis  Ik  inarchander  davaniage, 
Noyfi-la  cle  voi  jiroj)res  ir 
Philaminte,  Oo  n'eu  [>eul  plus. 
Bgltse.  Oh  p 

e  tneurt  de  plai: 
uiLAUiNTi.  De  Tuille  doux  frisia 

a  condiiLsei  aux  bnina, 
Belibe.  Sans  Is.  niarchander  davanlage, 
Philaminte.  Noyei-lii  de  vos  proiirea  n 
De  ooi  proprei  maim,  lA,  t>oj/ex-la  dam  la  baiat. 
ABHaHDE.  Chaque  pas  dans  vos 
chaimant. 
Bblibe.  Partoal  on  9'y  protn^e  avec  raTissemenL 
Pbilahinte.  On  n'y  saurall  marcher  que  »ur  de  belles  cliowi. 
Abmande.  Ce  soni  petils  chemlns  lout  pam^mes  de  roses. 
Thibeotin-  Le  sonnet  done  votis  semble.... 

pRiLitMiiiTE.  Admirable,  nouvnu : 
ICt  penonne  Jamais  n'a  rien  fait  de  si  beau. 
"  L'csprit  goiiDdc-"  of  the  Icametl  ladies,  and  ibc 
character  of  the  father  of  the  family,  a  Bensible 
man,  who  vindicates  his  title  to  be  ol^cyed  as  \oa.^^ 
as  his  wife  is  absent,  but  yields  on  the  lady  shewing 
bcr  spirit,  arc  admirably  portrayed ;  and  the  calm 
good  sense  of  llcnriette,  especially  when  acted 
with  alt  the  grace  and  tact  of  MAdemoiselle  Mars, 
makes  this  play  the  most  admirable  of  any  now 
rcprcflcntcd  of  Moli^re  ;  the   change  able  ncs  a  of 
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usages  and  fashions  has  no  influence  over  it,  and 
the  interest  is  the  stronger  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  facts  that  produced  it 

The  origin  of  the  scene  in  this  play  was  in 
&ct  the  hatred  Boileau  bore  to  Cotin,  whom  he 
unmercifully  ridiculed.  The  Abbe,  in  revenge, 
did  all  he  could  to  ruin  Boileau  in  society,  and  his 
influence  with  the  court  ladies  seemed  to  make  it 
probable  he  might  succeed ;  but  the  poor  Abbe's 
destiny  or  his  **  tracasseries  "  raised  up  Moliere  as 
an  enemy  also  ;  and  Cotin  having  become  the  con- 
stant object  of  the  satires  of  the  two  great  poets  of 
France,  withdrew  fix)m  the  world,  and  never  ven- 
tured, after  the  sonnet  of  "  La  Princesse  Uranie," 
to  publish  either  verses  or  sermons. 

The  Abbe  Cotin's  sermons  were  extolled  or 
abused,  according  as  the  parties  judging  were  his 
firiends  or  his  foes.  Boileau  sent  a  young  eccle- 
siastic to  hear  them,  that  he  might  avoid,  he  said, 
both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  preacher. 
Those  who  took  his  part  said  that  he  was  not  as 
low  in  knowledge  as  those  who  ridiculed  him 
pretended  he  was,  and  that  he  understood  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  tongues,  and  was  well  read  in 
theology  and  philosophy. 
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The  following  madrigal,  written  by  him, 
much  admired  in  its  day: — 

"  Iris  s'cst  rendue  ^  ma  foi ; 

Qu'eiit'elle  fait  pout  sa  d^feaae? 

IS  qua  nous  irois ;  elle,  I'Amour  ei  n 
El  I'Amour  ful  d'iiiielligeoce." 


HENRIETTA,  DUCHESS  OF  ORLEANS 

Bom,  1G44;  died,  1670. 
The  fate  of  the  Princesses  of  the  house  of  Stuan 
has  ever  been  tragical,  until  misfortune,  tired  of 
piusuing  them,  gave  up  the  chase.  Their  cbsrac- 
lera  have  heen  such  as  to  create  a  strong  interest 
in  their  histories.  They  were  highly  gifted  in 
charms  and  fascinations;  but  blended  with  those 
charms  and  fascinations  were  alloys  that  hastened 
their  destinies;  and  if  it  is  only  considered  wh*t 
their  fate  was,  during  several  generations,  it  may 
perhaps  strengthen  the  French  saying  of  "  Le 
caraclcre  fait  la  dcstin^-c." 

Misfortune  seems  to  have  pursued  their  very 
connexions  by  marriage.  Take  the  destiny  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ;  that  of  her  grand-dan^ter, 
the  (Juccn  of  Bohemia ;   her  grand-daughter,  by 
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marriage,  Ilenrictta-Maria;  Mary  of  Modena,  wile 
of  James  IL  ;  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  her 
unfortunate  daughter,  Maria-Louba,  Queen  of 
Spun.  In  what  romance  can  such  stories  be 
found  ?  and  yet  these  were  but  links  that  con- 
nected a  chain :  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
dai^htcr  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  great  grand-child 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  having  for  her  daughter 
the  Queen  of  Sardiuia,  who  was  great  grand- 
mother to  Louis  XVI. :  so  that  there  were  but  six 
generations  between  Charles  I.,  King  of  England, 
and  Louis  XVL,  King  of  France. 

To  understand  the  influence  that  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  or  Madame,  as  she  was 
called,  possessed  at  the  court  of  i'rance,  we  may 
picture  her  with  the  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Scols, 
the  senfiibility  of  her  father,  the  vivacity  of  Hen- 
rietta-Maria, and  the  love  of  literature  of  her  aunt, 
(be  Queen  of  Bohemia.  lu  taking  this  view  there 
\a  no  iDtention  of  making  her  story  more  of  a 
romance  than  it  realty  was.  Historical  characters 
should  be  represented  in  historical  works  as  they 
are,  and  not  embellished  by  fiction. 

The  history  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  written 
by  Madame  dc  la  Fayette,  gives  but  few  particn- 
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Unties  of  the  Princess's  own  character,  and  a 
represents  those  facts  in  the  story  which  she  her- 
self was  a  witness  to.  Henrietta,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  L  and  Henrietta-Maria,  and  the  grand- 
child of  Hcurj  IV.  of  France,  was  bom  at  Exeter, 
during  the  troubles,  and  nursed  in  a  camp ;  aitd 
the  first  words  she  hoard  in  infancy  were  those  of 
rage  and  popular  excitement  towards  the  royal 
family. 

Her  governess,  the  Countess  of  Morton,  esc^ied 
from  England  with  the  little  Princess,  who  wsb 
brought  from  her  native  land  to  the  court  of 
France,  having  nearly  become  the  prisoner  of  her 
father's  murderers.  Queen  Henrietta-Maria  had 
arrived  in  France  during  the  time  of  the  Fronde ; 
and  the  court  of  France,  then  in  all  the  perils  of 
civil  war,  had  neither  inclination  nor  power  to  help 
her.  The  Cardinal  de  ReU  became  ibe  benefactor 
of  the  Stuarts  until  peace  and  tranquillity  were 
restored  to  the  kingdom. 

Henrietta-Maria,  herself  uneducated,  gave  but 
littlr  care  to  her  daughlcr's  education.  She  was 
brought  up  a  Catholic.  Her  manners  were  the 
most  graceful  and  charming,  and  iiaturc  supplied 
ibe  place  of  instruction.     Anne  of  Austria  wished 
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Louis  XrV,  to  marry  her,  but  he  ihoiight  her  too 
young,  and  she  and  the  Queen  Dowager  went  to 
England  to  congratulate  Cbarlea  II.  on  his  resto- 
ration to  his  kingdom. 

On  their  return,  the  Princess,  being  then  seven- 
teen, was  married  to  Monsieur,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
brother  to  the  King.  The  courtiers  were  surprised 
to  find  a  young  girl,  who  had  never  left  her 
mother's  side,  perfectly  fitted  to  reign  over  them, 
The  soAness  and  gentleness  of  Madame  won  all 
hearts,  andahe  was  admired  by  every  body  except 
her  husband. 

Monsieur  was  the  most  tireaome  man  in  the 
world ;  an  incessant  chatterer,  who  never  said  any 
thing  worth  listening  to.  An  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  amount  of  his  information  to  supply  this 
torrent  of  words,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  pos- 
Kssed  but  one  book,  his  mass-book,  which  one 
of  his  attendants  always  carried  in  his  pockeL 
Every  thing  had  been  done  to  make  bJm  a  trifling, 
effeminate  character.  Cardinal  Mazarin  used  to 
say  to  his  governor,  "  Do  not  make  the  King's 
brother  a  clever  man ;  he  will  nu  longer  he  willing 
lo  obey  blindly."  Tliis  advice  was  so  well  followed, 
^k    that  he  was  dressed  up  in  petticoats,  and  amusing 
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himself  in  Anue  of  Auatria's  room,  when,  at  t 
same  age,  liis  brother  was  expert  in  manly  sports 
and  exercises. 

Monsieur  grew  up,  loving  dress,  court  etiquette, 
ceremonies,  masquerades,  and  funeral  processions; 
for  which  latter  he  had  a  particular  vocation. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to  her  daughter,  "  Yoa 
will  imderstand  the  delight  of  Monsieur  at  being 
to  be  married  with  all  forms  and  ceremonies."  He 
did  not  love  music ;  but  he  loved  the  noise  of  bells, 
and  never  failed  to  go  from  St,  Cloud  to  Paris  on 
the  night  of  All  Saints,  when  the  bells  of  all  the 
churches  were  rung. 

He  was  brave,  and  bad  done  so  well  in  the  army 
that  jealousy  never  permitted  him  again  to  distin- 
guish himself;  but  the  soldiers  used  to  say  that  he 
was  more  afraid  of  being  tanned  with  the  sun,  than 
of  powder  and  shot.  To  this  frivolous  Prince 
Henriclla  was  united. 

There  reigned  then  in  Franco  a  system  of  cal- 
culated gallantry,  that  had  all  the  forms  of  simple 
politeness.  The  young  Comte  de  Guiche,  the 
son  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Grammont,  was  then  (he 
favourite  of  Monsieur.  He  was  veiy  handsome,  and 
clever  as  handsome,   and  as  brave  as  clever.     He 
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had  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  army, 
could  speak  all  European  languages,  and  his  man- 
ner aud  address  were  formed  od  the  model  of  x 
hero  of  romanee.  In  describing  him,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  says,  "  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  in  his  air 
and  manner,  stands  ^one  at  court ;  he  is  a  hero 
de  roman,  and  does  not  rosemhie  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

The  Comte  de  Guiche  being  very  intimate  with 
MoDBieur,  he  presented  him  to  Madame,  beting 
of  her  to  admit  him  for  his  sake  into  her  private 
society.  The  young  Comte  did  not  see  all  the 
charms  which  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  possessed 
without  being  captivated.  His  first  feelings  were 
those  of  respectful  admiration ;  but  they  soon 
assumed  another  shape,  and  became  violent  love. 

One  of  Henrietta's  maids  of  honour,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montalfus,  got  hold  of  the  secret  of  his 
passion,  and,  far  &om  discouraging  him,  she  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Duchess, 
which  she  undertook  to  dchver.  The  Duchess 
rejlised  to  receive  the  letter,  but  Mademoiselle  de 
MontalaJs  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Comte  de 
Guiche  so  powcrAilly,  that  Henrietta  had  not  only 
the  imprudence  to  receive  his  letters,  but  to  see  him 
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several  limes ;  when  Monsieur,  becoming  wiy 
jealous,  complained  to  the  King,  who  sent  off  the 
Comic  de  Giiiche  lo  Poland,  and  senl  away  the 
maid  of  liuiiom'. 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  on  Intrignc  which 
led  Lo  others  that  occupy  a  place  all  through  H^ 
dame  de  Scvignc'a  lettera.  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
dtBmisses  all  idea  of  the  Duchess  being  guilty;  but 
she  calls  her  connexion  with  the  Couite  de  Guiche 
"  une  coofidencc  hbcrtine  ;"  &tid  Monsieur's  se- 
cond wife  was  accuatomcd  to  say  that  her  prede- 
cessor was  an  innocent  woman,  more  unfoitonate 
than  guilty,  and  who  had  had  to  do  with  veiy  bad 
people, 

The  men  and  women  of  the  House  of  Stuart  have 
been  always  given  lo  violent  fancies,  sentimental 
friendships,  and  grcal  admirations.  Taking  (heir 
histories  into  consideration,  beginning  with  JMary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  continuing  to  James  L  and 
Charles  L,  this  feature  is  found  the  leading  one 
in  their  characters,  and  will,  on  tracing  their 
stories,  be  found  to  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing two  of  these  sovereigns  to  the  scaffold. 

The  heart  of  Henrietta  was  too  suscepl^c  of 
attachments.     Although  in  all  the  pride  of  youth 
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sod  beauty,  she  was  a  very  unhappy  person.    An-  1 
other  of  her  lovers  was  the  Comte  de  Treviller  ! 
and  it  had  been  said  that,  iu  her  delirium  un  heT'  J 
death-bed,  she  was  heard  lo  say,  "  Adieu,  Tre-  | 
Tiile  r*     Al.  de  Treville  was  so  much  affected  at 
her  horrible  death  that  he  shut  himaelf  for  years 
after  in  a  monastery;    and   when   he   was   seen 
again,  &om  having  been  a  dissipiitcd  man  about  the 
court,  he  became  a  serioua  and  altered  character. 

It  was  soon  after  their  marriage  that  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Orleans  ivcnt  to  pass  some  time 
at  Fontainblcau.  Louis  t^ca  drat  saw  his  sister- 
in-law's  merits,  and  he  perhaps  repented  not 
having  raised  her  to  a  throne  which  she  was  so 
much  fitted  to  adorn.  He  was  much  taken  with 
her  conversation)  and  she  was  not  insensible  to  an 
admiration  which  flattered  her. 

Monsieur,  always  jealous,  did  not  like  this  grow- 
ing intimacy.  He  complained  tu  his  mother,  and 
^  spoke  to  the  King  about  it,  who  continued  to 
give  fetes  and  send  verses  lo  the  Uuebess — fetes 
many  of  which  were,  in  reality,  for  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Valliere,  fur  whom  the  King's  passion 
was  then  at  its  height. 
Henrietta,  moat  unfortunately  for  hci 
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habits  of  friendship  with  Mazarin's  niecci  < 
Comtesse  de  Soissons,  They  agreed  in  wishing  lo 
place  some  one  in  the  King's  favour  who  woiJd  be 
more  docile  to  their  wishes  than  was  the  unambi- 
tious and  retiring  Mademoiselle  de  la  ValUere.  The 
Comte  de  Guiche,  the  Marquis  de  Vardes,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine  were  abettors  and  urgers  on 
of  this  court  intrigue.  They  composed  a  letter  in 
Spanish,  which  was  supposed  to  l>e  written  from 
the  Ring  of  Spain  to  his  daughter,  the  Queen  of 
France,  informing  her  of  the  King's  pasaion  fi» 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere.  The  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Louts,  who  did  not  for  some  jean 
discover  tlie  real  author  of  it,  and  some  tonocent 
persona  suffered. 

Vardes,  upon  the  esile  of  the  Comte  de  Guiche, 
became  his  confidant  as  to  hie  passion  for  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  Once  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  secret,  Vardes  played  a  despicable  part  in  this 
court  intrigue.  He  formed  the  project  of  making 
Henrietta  dependent  on  bira,  and  placing  her  in  his 
power;  and  he  represented  to  her  the  necessity  of 
getting  possession  of  the  letters  of  the  Comte  de 
Guiche,  lefl  in  the  custody  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Monlalais.     Vardes    became   depository  i 
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lelttre,  but  once  in  his  possession  he  would  not 
give  them  up;  and  he  became  so  presuming  and 
disagreeable  to  Madame  that  she  complained  of 
him  to  the  King,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille. 

The  Comtesse  de  Soissons,  enraged  at  the  loss 
of  her  lover,  M.  de  Vardes,  disclosed  the  secret  of 
the  letters  to  the  King.  Henrietta,  obliged  to 
own  the  truth  of  her  assertions  to  Louis,  at  the 
same  time  disclosed  her  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
letter.  Louis  XIV.,  provoked  at  having  been  so 
long  imposed  oo,  baDishcd  Vardes  to  the  South  of 
France,  where  he  remained  during  eighteen  years, 
ordered  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Soissons  to 
iheir  government  in  Champagne,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  Monsieur, 
vrbom  he  despoiically  governed,  the  Chevalier  de 
Lorraine  was  sent  out  of  France. 

But  the  Duchess  found  neither  calm  nor  hap- 
piness in  her  own  home ;  she  continued  to  live  in 
the  agitation  of  court  uitrigue ;  and  her  husband, 
in  great  anger  at  the  loss  of  his  favourite,  revenged 
bimaelf  in  additional  bitterness  towards  his  wife. 
Monneur's  first  almoner,  Cosnac,  the  Archbishop 
of  Aix,  took  the  part  of  the  Duchess  in  all  their 
domestic  disputes,  and  the  character  he  ^ves  of 
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ber,  on  nhose  account  he  suffered  disgrace,  u  • 
most  touching  one. 

The  history  of  the  Spanish  letter,  although  ao 
event  of  some  years  previous  to  the  present  time, 
had  cooled  for  a  moment  the  King's  intimacy  with 
his  sisler-iii-law.  'ITiat  the  Duchess  admired  the 
King  was  acknowledged,  but  it  was  equally  cer- 
tain that  that  admiration  never  passed  the  bounds 
of  friendship  or  decoruni.  A  political  bu£ixies&, 
in  which  was  involved  the  fate  of  Europe,  brought 
tbcm  together  again. 

In  the  meantime  the  Duchess'tf  mother,  Hen- 
rietta-Maria, died ;  which  brought  her  in  contact 
with  Bossuet.  The  Queen  of  England  had  re- 
tired for  the  last  four  years  of  her  life  to  the  con- 
Tent  of  Chaillot.  She  had  lefl  England  partly 
from  t]ie  bitter  recollections  an  abode  there 
brought  daily  to  her  mind,  pariJy  from  regret  thai 
she  could  not  succeed  in  making  all  her  children 
catholics.  She  died  at  a  couatry-housc  at  Colocnbc, 
near  Paris,  where  she  was  in  the  hahit  of  passing 
the  fine  autumn  days.  She  desired  to  be  buried 
in  the  convent  at  Chaillot;  but  the  Kii^  of 
France  wished  that  the  funeral  should  be  coo- 
ducted  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  usual  with 
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queens,  and  she  was  interred  at  St  Denis ;  and 
forty  days  after,  Bossuet  pronounced  his  celebrated 
oration  to  her  memory,  in  the  presence  of  the 
court 

Bossaet's  discourse  made  an  impression  on  the 
DochesB  of  Orleans  that  was  never  effaced ;  and 
yet,  had  Henrietta  not  been  present,  the  sermon 
would  hare  been  more  striking  and  magnificent 
Bossuet's  good  taste  prevented  his  bringing  for- 
ward the  bloody  and  tragical  end  of  Charles  in 
the  presence  of  his  daughter ;  her  eyes  fixed  on 
him,  as  she  was  placed  near  the  pulpit,  and  intent 
on  every  word  that  dropped  firom  his  mouth,  Bos- 
suet felt  that  he  dared  not  enter  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject ;  accordingly  he  placed  the  catastrophe  in  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Judea. 

No  modem  writer  has  drawn  such  lessons  fix>m 
death,  and  the  destruction  of  mortal  things,  as  did 
Bossuet  The  pagans  were  satisfied  to  terrify 
the  imaginations,  and  lower  the  pride,  of  their 
hearers ;  with  Christian  orators,  the  results  must 
be  different  The  pagans  called  on  their  disciples 
to  enjoy  the  transient  passing  moment,  for  that  it 
must  soon  come  to  an  end  ;  the  Christian  preacher 
considers  time  but  as  a  passage  to  an  eternity  of 
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joj6  or  punishments,  and  offers  views  of  relig^ 
of  a  higher  nature. 

The  subject  that  Boaauet  had  to  treat  of  was  of 
a  grandeur  to  inspire  bis  genius,  and  in  stirring  up 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  he  gave  them  new  life.  His- 
torians inform  us  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
men  agitated  by  human  passions.  Bossuet,  in  his 
pictures,  brings  the  dead  to  life,  scemiogl;  do 
longer  under  the  influence  of  worldly  illusions, 
having  east  off  their  earthly  nature ;  dead  to  the 
loves  and  hatreds  of  this  world,  absorbed  in  the 
thoughts  of  eternity,  and  left  alone  with  their 
conscience  in  the  presence  of  a  more  equitable 
judge  than  posterity. 

From  the  day  that  Henrietta  beard  this  discourw, 
religious  feelings  took  their  place  in  her  heart 
She  had  a  natural  love  of  virtue,  and  of  what  was 
noble  and  amiable  ;  but  it  was  a  taste,  not  a  prin* 
ciple ;  neither  her  nature  nor  her  education  had 
given  her  strength  of  mind. 

Henrietta  saw  Bossuet,  and  entreated  him  to 
come  to  her  oflen,  which  he  did,  and  began  to 
instruct  her  in  the  duties  of  her  religion.  The 
first  fiuits  of  her  intimacy  with  him  was  a  calm  of 
mind  she  had  long  been  a  stranger  to  in  the  life  of 
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intrigues  and  passions  in  wLilch  she  had  existed. 
Bossuet  saw,  witli  a  sort  of  paternal  solicitude,  that 
her  heart  was  oac  that  lay  opeu  to  passions,  and 
he  wished  her  to  employ  her  leisure  hours  in  some 
pursuit  or  occupation.  As  her  mental  physician, 
he  prescribed  to  her  a  study  of  history,  which  he 
called  the  tcwe  counsel  of  princes.  "  In  history," 
he  said,  "  princes  have  no  rank  but  what  their 
rirtues  confer  on  them ;  ihcy  become  submitted  to 
the  judgment  and  impartiality  of  posterity." 

In  these  studies  the  Duchess  lost  her  taste  for 
romances,  and  what  Bossuet  called  dangerous 
fiction.  But  while  he  was  accjuiring  an  influence 
over  a  mind  that  nature  had  done  much  for,  and 
circumstances  bad  much  perverted,  politics  came 
across  his  best  endeavours  and  disputed  with  him 
an  ascendancy  over  the  Princess. 

Louis  XIV.,  in  his  ambition,  bad  determined  on 
the  ruin  of  Holland.  He  had  seized  upon  ibc 
Spanish  Netherlands  as  part  of  the  Queen's  dower. 
The  United  Provinces,  at  the  mercy  of  France, 
besought  the  protection  of  England,  and  the  alli- 
ance with  England  and  Sweden,  called  the  triple 
alliance,  had  been  conducted  with  a  celerity 
utdcnown  in  diplomatic  history. 
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Charlea  II.  was  not  Einccre  in  this  alliance 
secretly  wished  to  establish  with  Loui?,  not  so  much 
a  political  alliance  as  a  private  intcroourse,  and 
some  opening  to  that  end  was  already  in  prepress. 
Louis  Bought  the  connexion  with  still  greater 
earnestness.  Charles  was  suffering  from  want  of 
money,  and  at  that  time  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared to  his  cabinet  that  he  would  give  the  office 
of  lord-high-treasurer  to  any  one  who  would  devise 
the  means  of  relieving  him ;  and  Clifford  earned  the 
staff  and  peerage  by  su^esling  a  measure. 

Such  aids,  however,  were  transitory,  and  Charles 
secretly  accepted  a  pension  from  Louis,  and  agreed 
to  give  up  his  allies.  It  was  this  disgraceful  treaty 
for  England  ihat  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  con- 
cluded with  Charles,  The  progress  of  the  French 
court  was  arranged  as  if  to  visit  the  fortresses  in 
Flanders.  Louis  knew  Henrietta's  ascendancy 
over  her  brother.  Flattered  with  the  importance 
of  the  mission  communicated  to  her,  she  consented 
to  take  charge  of  it,  provided  Louvois,  whoso 
brusque  and  disagreeable  manners  she  disliked,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Louvois  secretly  directed 
the  whole  negotiation,  but  Turennc  was  to  all  «^ 
pcarancc  substituted  in  bis  place. 
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Louis  made  a  point  of  the  whole  business  being 
kept  a  secret ;  Monsieur  was  not  to  know  of  it,  and 
the  conversations  and  secret  negotiations  attending 
upon  it  increased  the  jealousy  and  anger  of  Mon- 
sieur towards  the  Duchess.* 

When  the  Princess  got  to  Calais,  she  passed 
across  to  Dover,  where  Charles  had  appointed  to 
meet  her.  She  brought  in  her  train  of  ladies, 
Louise  de  la  Querouille,  as  maid  of  honour,  with 
whom  Charles  fell  in  love.  She  afterwards  went 
over  to  Xiondon,  was  created  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  her  influence  over  him  ended  but  with 
his  life. 

Li  the  plan  of  bribery  that  Louis  had  determined 
on,  the  members  of  the  party  called  the  Cabal 
were  not  forgotten ;  their  friendship  was  purchased 
by  exorbitant  boons,  and  Charles  and  his  minis- 
ters became  bound  to  each  other  by  a  common 
interest,  to  strengthen  which  he  conferred  upon 


*  There  never  was  anything  like  the  lavish  ostentation  of  this 
progress.  An  army  of  30,000  men  preceded  and  followed  the 
royal  party.  In  one  fine  carriage,  all  glass  and  gilding,  were 
the  King,  the  Queen,  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans.  Then  followed,  with  their  respective  retinues. 
Mademoiselle,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Princesses.  Lauzun  rude 
at  the  head  of  the  royal  guards. 
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ihem  titles  and  dignities.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  keep  up  tliis  system  of  corruption.  Par- 
liamentary inquiries  were  dreaded;  England  de- 
clared war  against  tlie  Dutch,  and  France  followed 
her  example.  The  allianee  between  these  powers 
Ijurst  unexpectedly  upon  Europe ;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  gained  the  credit  in  France  of  the 
whole  negotiation. 

When  the  Duchess  returned  to  St.  Cloud,  fitee 
and  rejoicings  accompanied  all  her  steps;  atid,  to 
use  Bossuet's  expression,  "  Elle  alloit  sc  preapiter 
dans  la  gloire."  But  each  fete,  each  party  of 
pleasure,  brought  with  its  joys  unhappincss  to  a 
nature  full  of  sensibility  and  given  to  attachments. 
Troubles  and  contradictions  mixed  themselves  up 
with  seductions  and  dissipation ;  and  the  interior 
storms  at  St.  Cloud  made  her  so  unhappy  that  abe 
regretted  the  early  obscurity  that  had  kept  her 
youth  in  peaceful  retirement. 

A  dispute  with  her  husband,  who  had  shewn 
himself  much  dissatisfied  with  her,  had  occuncd 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which 
she  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Cloud.  It  was  about  si 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  June,  1670, 
that  this  terrible  attack  shewed  itself.     Madame 
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lay  down  on  a  pile  of  cushions ;  her  ladies  talking 
and  laughing  around  her.  She  asked  for  a  glass 
of  eau  de  chicor6e,  that  for  some  days  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  Hardly  had  she 
swallowed  it  when  she  felt  the  most  agonizing 
pains,  which  caused  her  to  say  to  those  present, 
that  she  was  poisoned — that  she  was  dying ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  physicians  could  arrive,  they  were 
struck  with  consternation  at  her  appearance,  and 
bid  her  seek  spiritual  help.  **  God,"  says  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  ^^  blinded  them,  and  would  not 
allow  of  their  trying  remedies  that  might  have 
retarded  a  death  which  it  was  his  will  should  be 
horrible." 

The  Duchess  gave  herself  up,  and  desired  that 
M.  de  Coudom  (Bossuet)  should  be  immediately 
summoned  from  Paris.  Three  couriers  were  suc- 
cessively dispatched  for  him,  but  he  was  from 
home,  and  did  not  arrive  at  St  Cloud  till  late 
at  night;  and  Madame  growing  every  moment 
worse,  and  fearful  of  dying  before  Bossuet's  arrival, 
made  a  general  confession  to  the  Abbe  Feuillet, 
Canon  of  St  Cloud,  a  man  of  austere  character 
and  harsh  manners. 

The  confessor,  by  his  own  recital  of  fiicts,  ap* 
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pears  to  have  been  severe  towards  this  poor  victim ; 
and  ill  her  screams  of  agony  he  repealed  to  ber, 
that  God  had  Dot  punished  her  sins  with  euough 
rigour,  and  that  her  ahrieks  were  rebellion  to  the 
divine  vrtU.  She  humbled  herself  before  him  with 
the  natural  gentleness  of  her  nature;  but  often 
hiquircd,  in  a  low  voice,  from  Madame  de  la 
Fayette,  whether  they  aaw  Bossuet  coming,  sayinij; 
with  carnestneBS  how  much  she  wished  to  se«  him 
before  she  died. 

The  King  and  some  of  the  royd  family  arrived 
in  the  evening.  Mademoiselle  says,  "  We  Ibund 
Madame  on  a  small  bed,  her  features  drawn,  her 
hair  in  disorder,  looking  like  a  dead  person,  people 
going  and  coming,  and  talking  in  the  room.  Mon- 
sieur appeared  much  astonished." 

The  King  complained  that  the  phyiiiciane  iu>d 
every  one  had  that  night  completely  lost  their 
heads.  Madame  took  leave  uf  the  King  witli 
much  feehng.  She  told  liim  that  aUshe  regretted 
in  life  was  his  friendship  and  esteem.  Louix,  much 
atfectcd,  spoke  lu  the  physicians,  and  then  wem 
back  to  Veraaillcs.  The  English  Amliassadur, 
Lord  Montague,  had  some  conversation  Mith  Ma- 
dame, in  Englit-h:  he  remained  there  during  the 
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hoars  that  the  Duchess  lived.  She  said  to  her 
hosband,  that  she  knew  he  had  ceased  to  love  her, 
bat  that  she  had  nothing  to  reproach  herself  with 
regard  to  him ;  she  embraced  him,  and  spoke  to 
him  with  gentleness. 

The  exhortation  of  the  Abb6  Feuillet  had  pre- 
pared the  Dachess  to  die  with  resignation :  she  had 
just  received  the  extreme  unction  when  Bossuet 
arrived,  and  the  palace  rung  with  the  sounds  of 
"  Madame  is  dying — Madame  is  dying."  She  saw 
him  with  great  satisfaction :  she  was  quite  sensible, 
and  made  him  promise  not  to  leave  her  while  life 
remained.  Bossuet  was  much  affected,  and  his 
voice  struggled  with  his  feelings.  He  knelt  down 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  desired  Madame  to 
follow  him  in  the  prayers  he  recited,  in  contrition 
and  penitence,  faith  and  hope.  The  Princess  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  words  in  her  agony,  and  if  he 
stopped  for  a  moment,  entreated  him  to  proceed. 
He  said  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  and  filled  her 
mind  with  compunction  for  the  past,  resignation 
for  her  awful  ending,  and  faith  and  confidence  in 
God,  surrounding  her  mind  with  the  twilight  of 
another  existence  in  a  world  where  she  might  hope 
for  repose  and  felicity.     Her  entire  submissioti  to 
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the  will  of  God  augmented  her  merits  in  the  eyefl 
of  Bossitet. 

Those  who  were  present  at  this  punfiil  scene, 
said  that  Bossuet,  always  eloquent,  iind  then  much 
affected,  seemed  inspired,  in  the  beauty  and  elo- 
quence of  bis  prayers.  The  Abbe  Feuillet,  who 
appears  to  have  l>een  a  mixture  of  austerity,  cold- 
ness, and  harshness,  gives  tliis  curious  testimony 
to  their  merits,  in  bis  published  memorial  of  the 
death  of  the  Duchess : — "  J'eo  etoit  moi-meme 
charme." 

Bossuet  held  a  crucifix,  which  Henrietta  remem- 
bered her  mother  to  Iiave  liold  to  her  lipe  on  her 
death-bed.  She  took  it,  and  kept  it  clasped  in  her 
hands,  until,  tn  the  convulsions  of  death,  it  dropped 
from  her. 

Madame  de  la  Fayett«  eays,  that  she  carried  hei 
natural  consideration  for  others  into  the  arms  of 
death ;  for  she  said  in  English  to  one  of  her  women, 
so  that  Bnssuet  should  not  hear  her,  "  When  I  am 
dead,  give  M.  de  Condom  the  ring  I  had  made  for 
him." 

Madame  expired  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  immediately  went  to  infbnn 
the  King,  at  VcrsaiUea,  of  (he  last  moments  of  his 
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sister-in-law.  She  gave  the  King  the  ring  that 
Madame  had  left  to  Bossuet,  and  Louis^  the  next 
day,  placed  it  in  Bossuet's  hand,  inviting  him  to 
wear  it  always. 

The  Princess  wss  in  her  twenty-sixth  year; 
she  left  three  children,  a  son,  who  died  young, 
and  two  princesses,  who  became  the  Queens  of 
Sfain  and  of  Sardinia.  She  was  no  sooner  dead, 
than  her  papers  and  money  were  seized  by  her 
husband.  The  writings  were  in  cypher,  so  that 
he  could  learn  nothing  from  them. 

Charles  IL  was  not  satisfied  that  his  sister  died 
a  natural  death.  He  sent  Sir  William  Temple  to 
Paris  to  make  inquiries.  Sir  William  told  Lord 
Dartmouth  that  he  found  more  in  it  than  was  fit 
to  be  known ;  but  that  he  advised  Charles  to  drop 
the  inquiry,  unless  he  was  in  a  condition  to  resent 
it  as  became  a  great  monarch. 

Louis  XIV.  desired  Bossuet  to  preach  the  ftme- 
ral  sermon.  When  the  day  appointed  arrived,  the 
church  was  hung  with  black,  the  coffin  was  plaoed 
in  the  choir,  the  court  were  assembled,  and  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  persons  was  drawn  thither  by 
the  circumstances  of  awful  interest  under  which  he 
preached.    Bossuet  took  his  text  from  Ecclesiastes, 
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"  Vaniti/  of  vanities:  all  is  vanity ;"  words  tfaat 
never  could  have  been  more  Applicable.  Bossuci 
said,  "  Ailcr  what  we  have  witnessed,  we  may  eay 
that  health  is  but  a  word,  Ufe  is  but  a  dream,  ^017 
is  but  a  vain  show."  He  then  described  the  bril- 
liant career  of  the  Princess,  the  idol  of  France, 
the  ornament  of  a  court,  lie  then  eloquently 
pictured  ber  sudden  and  a^vful  death;  and  fae 
added  much  as  to  the  necessity  of  weaning  the 
heart  from  the  world's  fascinations.  He  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  Princess  and  of  her  nature,  and  de- 
scribed her  as  gentle  ia  death  as  she  was  in  life ; 
and  when  she  expired,  her  dying  hand  sought 
for  force  to  apply  to  her  lips  tlie  si^  of  our 
redemption. 

Bussuct  then  gave  an  exhortation  to  the  as- 
sembled congregation :  "  Ye  who  listen,  begin 
from  to-day  to  disdain  the  favours  of  the  world, 
and  when  ye  are  in  those  august  places,  in  those 
superb  palaces  to  which  she  who  is  no  more  gave 
an  eclat  that  your  eyes  will  vainly  loolt  for — when 
you  see  that  one  who  tilled  that  place  eo  well 
is  now  no  more — reflect,  that  what  you  admire 
made  her  peril  here  on  earth.  Notwithstanding 
the  great    heart    of   this    admired   and    beloved 
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{urinceflB^  die  is  now  as  death  has  made  her.  Our 
flesh  is  changed,  our  body  even  takes  another 
name ;  it  is  no  longer  part  of  ourselves ;  its  very 
name  changes; — but  even  these  mortal  remains 
most  finish  soon.  She  descends  to  those  vaults  to 
lie  in  dust  with  the  great  upon  earth,  with  kings 
and  princes  crowded  together, — so  quickly  has 
death  taken  them  for  his  victims.** 

The  eflfect  of  this  sermon  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  it  was  so  great,  that  persons  rose 
fiom  their  seats^  and  appeared  to  suffer  terror. 
Both  this  funeral  oration  uid  that  upon  Henrietta 
Maria  abound  in  magnificent  passages ;  but  there 
is  much  in  them  that  the  Protestant  can  feel  no 
sympathy  with,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  time  when 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  &ith  are  so  apart  in 
fedings  and  doctrines  as  in  the  case  erf*  the  dying 
sinner. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  death  of  Madame,  Lord 
Montague,  the  En^ish  Ambassador  at  Paris,  ad« 
dressed  the  fi^owing  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
lington, Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  J^on- 
don: — 
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Pnrii,  IS  Jn/y,  161 

"  My  Lord,  —  According  to  your  lordahip'a 
orders,  I  send  you  the  ring  which  Madame  wore 
on  her  death-bed,  which  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
present  to  Iiis  Majesty.  I  have  taken  the  lihertj 
of  giving  au  account  myself  to  the  King  of  some 
circumstances  that  Madame  charged  me  to  say  to 
him,  being  persuaded  that  as  they  touch  you  neariy, 
your  modesty  would  not  allow  of  your  repeating 
them.  There  have  been  since  the  death  of  Ma- 
dame a  great  many  reports  here:  the  geoenl 
opinion  is,  that  she  was  poisoned,  which  reports 
much  ftimoy  the  King  and  ministers.  I  have  been 
so  unhappy  since  this  terrible  occurrence  thai  I 
have  never  had  the  heart  to  leave  my  house  till  ■ 
now.  This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  repocts 
current  of  the  resentment  of  the  King,  my  master, 
at  a  crime  so  full  of  horror,  of  his  having  rcfuacd 
to  receive  Monsieur's  letter,  and  that  he  has 
ordered  me  to  return  home,  makes  peraons  here 
conclude  that  the  King,  my  mastc-r,  is  displeased 
at  the  conduct  of  France ;  so  that  when  I  went  to 
St.  Germain,  from  whence  I  am  just  returned,  to 
make  the  complaints  which  your  lordship  com- 
manded me  to  do,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  the  joy 
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with  which  I  was  received  when  it  was  understood 
that  the  King  begins  to  be  appeased,  and  that  all 
the  reports  make  no  impression  on  him  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  France/  &C  &c. 

LKTTER  FBOM  LORD  MONTAGUE  TO  CHARLES  IL 

*'  Par  is  f  15  July,  1670; 

'<  Sire, — I  should  begin  this  letter  in  requesting 
your  Majesty  to  forgive  me  the  liberty  I  am  about  to 
take,  in  addressing  a  letter  to  your  Majesty  on  so  me- 
lancholy an  occasion,  in  which  it  has  been  my  mis- 
fertune  to  witness  the  most  severe  and  cruel  death 
that  has  ever  been  heard  o£  I  had  the  honour  of 
a  conversation  with  Madame,  on  the  Saturday,  the 
day  previous  to  her  death.  She  told  me  that  it  was 
impossible  that  she  could  ever  be  happy  with  Mon- 
sieur, who  had  been  more  violent  against  her  than 
ever,  two  days  before,  at  Versailles,  when  he  found 
her  in  a  secret  conference  with  the  King  on  afikhrs 
which  were  not  to  be  communicated  to  him.  She 
told  me  that  your  Majesty  and  the  King  of  France 
had  resolved  to  declare  war  agwist  Holland,  as 
soon  as  you  should  agree  as  to  the  form.  These 
were  the  last  words  that  the  Princess  did  me  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  me,  before  she  was  taken 
ilL     At  this  moment  Monsieur  came  in,  and  I  re- 
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turned  to  Paris.  The  next  daj,  on  the  PrilH 
being  taken  ill,  she  sent  for  me ;  and  Madame  de 
Mekelbourg  desired  my  attendance.  When  I  ar- 
rived, the  Princess  said, '  You  see  the  sad  Btate  I  am 
in;  larodyin^;  I  am  sorry  for  the  pain  my  brother 
will  feel,  for  he  loses  the  person  in  the  world  who 
loves  him  the  best.'  When  I  was  going,  she  called 
me  back,  and  told  me  not  to  forget  to  tell  the  King, 
her  brother,  how  she  loved  him,  and  to  thank  him 
for  all  his  kindness  to  her.  She  then  inquired 
whether  I  well  recollected  what  she  had  said  the 
day  bctbre,  of  the  intentions  of  your  Majesty  to 
join  France  against  Holland.  I  said,  '  Yes ;'  upon 
which  the  Princess  said,  '  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  my 
brother  that  I  did  not  persuade  him  from  selfish  mo- 
tives, but  because  I  was  convinced  that  his  honour 
and  his  interest  were  equally  concerned  in  it  -,  and 
ray  greatest  regret  in  losing  life  is  leaving  hum'  She 
spoke  in  English,  and  said  often,  '  Don't  fb^et 
to  tell  the  King.'  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  the 
Princess,  whether  she  thought  herself  poisooedf 
Her  confessor,  who  was  by,  said,  '  Madame,  n'ac- 
cusez  personne,  et  offrez  k  Dieu  voire  mort  eo 
sacrifice.'  That  prevented  her  answering;  and 
though  I  often  renewed  my  question, 
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BBSwered  m  raising  her  dioolders.  I  asked  for  the 
caseCte,  in  which  were  her  letters,  to  send  them  to 
yoar  Mijesty,  and  the  Princess,  desired  I  should 
ask  Madame  de  la  Borde  for  them ;  but  that  lady 
was  dying  of  griei^  and  fainting  continually  at  the 
sight  of  her  mistress  in  such  a  cruel  state,  and 
HoDsieor  seixed  on  them  before  she  could  recover 
from  a  ftinting*fit  The  Princess  desired  I  should 
9A  your  Majes^  to  proyide  for  all  her  poor  ser* 
vantSy  and  to  write  to  Lord  Arlington,  to  remind 
him  to  do  so.  She  added  to  this,  '  Tell  the  King 
my  brother,  that  I  hope  he  will  do  for  Lord  Ar- 
lington, for  my  sake,  what  he  promised;  for  he 
serves  him  well,  and  is  attached  to  him.  Madame 
then  spoke  in  French,  before  every  one,  as  sorry 
for  the  affliction  her  loss  would  give  your  Majes^. 
I  beg  of  your  Majesty  once  more  to  forgive  my 
misfortune  in  having  to  announce  to  him  this  fatal 
intelligence,  since  of  all  his  servants  there  is  none 
who  would  wish,  with  more  earnestness  and  sm- 
cerity,  his  happiness  and  satisfaction,''  &c. 

The  physicians  gave  in  their  attestation  that 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  died  of  the  cholera  mor- 
bus; but  it  was  of  such  consequence  to  France 
at  that  moment  to  keep  the  interests  of  England 
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cbfuned  to  theirs,  that  reasons  of  state  may  have 
overruled  these  attestations.  Mademoiselle  aajs, 
in  her  memorial,  that  Charles  IL  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  made  representations ;  and  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  and  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  both 
believe  in  the  Duchess  having  died  from  poison. 
About  250  years  back,  poison  brought  from  Italy, 
and  poisoners  found  to  administer  it,  were  firel 
heard  of  in  France.  For  a  long  time  after  this,  nn 
more  cases  of  poison  occurred,  but  ubout  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there 
were  frequent  examples. 

The  Duchess  probably  died  the  victim  of  the 
resentment  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  or  of 
some  woman  jealous  of  her  growing  influence 
over  Louis  XIV.,  or  of  some  political  or  domestie 
intrigue.  No  public  inquiry  took  place,  no  fiirther 
questions  were  asked  by  the  court  of  England,  nnd 
the  wholfe  atory  was  wrapt  up  in  mystery.  But 
there  were  two  persons  in  Madamc's  household, 
named  Breuvron  and  Effiat,  who  ardently  deaircd 
the  return  to  France  of  the  (Chevalier  de  Lomine. 
It  was  reported  in  France,  that  he  sent  a  subtlr 
poison  to  ihem  by  an  Italian,  named  Morelli;  and 
that  one  of  these  men  either  nibbed  the  gold  cup 
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out  of  iriiich  Madame  drank,  or  poisoned  the  drink 
it8d£  Morelli  afterwards  became  nmttre^liotel 
to  Monaieiir,  and  he  was  soon  permitted  to  sell  his 
sitaation,  and  retire.  He  was  a  man  of  diabolical 
character,  bound  neither  by  religion  nor  laws,  and 
he  died  an  atheist 

The  night  after  Madame  died,  Louis  sent  for 
Somom,  at  that  time  her  maitre^'hotel,  and  ques- 
tioned him,  promimng  him  a  pardon  for  himself 
but,  under  pain  of  death,  to  disclose  the  whole  truth* 
Sumom  owned  to  the  crime,  and  that  the  two  per- 
sons named  Breuvron  and  Effiat  had  effected  it, 
with  poison  brought  from  Italy.  The  King,  re- 
doubling promises  and  menaces,  inquired  whether 
his  brother  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  it  seemed 
a  great  relief  to  his  mind  when  he  found  that  he 
had  not. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  was  permitted 
to  return  to  court,  and  the  Eang  made  him  mare- 
chal-de-camp.  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  letters  attest 
what  a  sensation  his  return  to  court  created, 
and  it  was  thought  of  sufficient  importance  for  the 
English  Ambassador  to  address  a  letter  in  cypher 
to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  in  London.   . 
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Lord  Montague  sa^s,  "  If  Matlame  dieci  from 
poison,  as  every  oue  believes  she  did,  all  Fraace 
look  on  him  aa  tlie  author  of  her  death,  and 
are  astonished  that  the  King  of  France  has  so 
tittle  consideration  for  the  King  our  master  a&  to 
allow  of  it,  seeing  the  insolent  manner  he  alwaji 
treated  the  Princess  during  her  life-time.  Duly 
obliges  me  to  communicate  this  to  jou,  that  you 
may  make  it  known  to  the  King,  and  that  he 
should  speak  strongly  to  the  French  AmbassiHlor, 
should  his  Majesty  judge  it  proper  so  to  do, — as  I 
can  assure  you  it  is  a  matter  not  fit  to  be  over^ 
looked." 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  Jt  ba« 
l>eeD  argued,  would  Liouis  have  permitted  «  man 
who  had  poisoned  one  who  was  dear  to  him  ^t 
return  to  his  court  ?  On  the  other  hand,  Breuvron 
and  d'ESiat  having  gone  on  unquestioned  and  un- 
punished, why  should  not  the  Chevalier  do  Lor- 
raine ?  It  is  to  be  concluded  that  Louis  deemed 
it  necessary  cither  to  investigate  the  matter,  ami 
inflict  punishments,  or  to  seem  ignorant  of  the 
whole  transaction.  The  King  found  (bat  ibir 
Chevalier  dc  Lorraine's  return  was  necessary  to 
govern  his  brother,  and  keep  him  under  cuniruJ. 
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Chaffes  If.  slewed  no  great  feeling  on  the  whole 
sdbject;  and  Louis  buried  the  whole  history  in 
oUivioQ,  as  a  matter  of  state  expediency. 

The  wlurfe  history  of  Henrietta  abounds  in  mat*' 
teiB  to  work  up  the  deepest  tragedy,  and  one  in 
urtnch  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  borrow  from 
fiction.  She  had  received  no  education  that  fitted 
her  to  control  the  circumstances  she  was  thrown 
into.  She  owed  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  her 
noble  Mood,  and  to  her  gentle  nature.  Living  in 
oonatant  dissension  with  a  weak  and  insufferable 
husband,  she  became  the  idol  of  a  corrupt  and  dis* 
ripated  court,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred  of  her 
husband's  minions. 

It  <Hily  remains  to  state  what  became  of  the 
principal  actors  in  this  sad  story.  Monsieur  mar- 
ried, two  yean  afterwards,  a  princess  of  Bavaria. 
Henrietta's  firiend,  the  Countess  de  Soissons,  was 
sent  out  of  France  after  the  affidr  of  La  Brinvil- 
lieiB,  and  wandered  about  firom  court  to  court, 
known  by  the  name  of  Za  VteiUe  Medie.  Her  last 
crime  was  poisoning  the  daughter  of  her  early 
friend,  Marie  Louise,  Queen  of  Spain. 

The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine's  name  occurs  per- 
petually all  through  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters. 
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a  having  a  share  in  duels,  intrigues,  and  exploit 
of  all  descriptionE. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  relates  the  death  of  the 
ComtG  de  Guiche,  three  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans: — 

«  a  Dee.  1»73. 
'  I  must  begin,  my  dear  child,  by  telling  yoo  of 
the  death  of  the  Comtc  de  Guiche.  This  poor 
young  man  has  died  of  a  lingering  illness,  with  the 
array  under  M.  de  Turenne.  The  news  came  on 
Tuesday  morning,  Pere  Bourdaloue  announced 
it  to  the  Marcchal  de  Grammont,  who  aoticipaied 
the  cause  of  his  coming,  knowing  his  son  to  be  in 
danger.  He  caused  every  one  to  leave  the  room 
when  he  entered.  The  Mar<^chal  was  living  in  a 
little  apartment  he  has,  jiist  out^de  the  CapuchiiM. 
When  he  was  alone  with  Bourdaloue,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  neck,  saying,  he  guessed  what  he 
was  come  to  tell  him — tbal  it  was  his  dealh-ctroke, 
which  he  received  as  from  the  hand  of  God- 
that  he  lost  the  true  at*d  only  object  of  liis  lo»e 
and  tenderness  —  that  he  had  never  had  any 
subject  of  grief  or  of  pleasure  in  life  ihw  bad 
not  como  through  this  son,  who  bad  sdmirBbIc 
qualities.     Ue  then  threw  himself  in  despair  on  i 
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his  bed,  but  without  crying  (for  one  does  not  shed 
tears  at  such  a  stroke) ;  but  P^re  Bourdaloue  shed 
tears, — and  Bourdaloue  as  yet  had  not  spoken. 
At  last  he  spoke,  and  of  God, — as  you  know  he 
can  speak  of  God  They  were^  together  for  six 
hours;  and  Bourdaloue,  wishing  him  to  make  his 
entire  sacrifice,  took  him  into  the  church  of  the 
Ci^uchins,  where  they  said  '  vigiles'  for  this  dear 
son.  The  Marechal  entered  the  church  in  trem- 
bling, and  more  dragged  along  than  walking  on 
hia  legs;  he  appeared  so  altered  in  looks  and 
countenance  as  hardly  to  be  known  again.  M.  le 
Due  saw  him,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  gave  us 
this  account  at  Madame  de  la  Fayette's.  The 
poor  Mar6chal  then  returned  to  his  little  chamber. 
He  is  like  one  condenmed ;  no  person  sees  him. 
The  King  has  written  to  him.  Madame  de  Mo- 
Daooo,  sister  of  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  is  incon- 
sdable;  Madame  de  Louvigny  is  so  too;  but 
think  of  her  good  fortune — she  will  be  Duchess  de 
Ghrammont  in  a  moment  La  Chanceliere  (Se- 
gitier,  grandmother  to  Madame  de  Guiche)  is  very 
^ad.*  The  Comtesse  de  Guiche  behaves  very  well ; 

*'  The  Countess  de  Guiche  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  de 
Lode  ia  1681. 
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she  cries  when  her  husband's  kind  Epeccheft  ft 
excuses  for  his  conduct  to  her  are  repeated.  She 
says,  '  lie  was  very  amiable,  and  if  he  had  loved 
me  hut  a  little  I  could  have  loved  him  much.  I 
have  suffered  his  neglect  with  grief,  and  I  feel  his 
ead  death,  and  had  almost  hoped  that  he  might  hkve 
changed  in  his  sentiments  towards  me.*  All  tfaU 
is  quite  true,  and  there  b  no  invention  in  it."i 


I 


BOSSUET,  BISHOP  OF  MEAU: 
Bora,  1627;  died,  1T04. 
In  the  biography  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
there  arc  a  few  characters  that  shine  out  from  tfae 
rest,  and  arc  superior  in  genius  and  virtue  to  anjT- 
thing  surrounding  them.  Amongst  these  was  Bos- 
suet.  Uis  failings,  for  he  had  failings,  were  ex- 
actly those  that  one  might  expect  to  find  allied  to 
talents  and  virtues  like  his.  He  may  be  reproached 
with  too  blind  an  admiration  for  Louis  XIV.  We 
i-annot  give  him  our  sympathy  in  his  conduct  to 
Fenelon  ;  and  his  great  and  powerful  mind  never 
could  descend  to  household  expenses  and  J 
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details;  consequently  he  lived  in  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, and  died  in  debt 

Bossaet's  &ther  and  ancestors  were  distinguished 
in  the  profession  of  the  law  at  Dijon.  The  Jesuits 
early  saw  the  promising  genius  of  the  young  Bos- 
suet;  but  an  uncle,  who  saw  their  designs,  had 
him  removed  to  the  College  of  Navarre,  at  Paris, 
where  he  shewed  his  power  for  controversy  at  an 
early  age.  When  he  was  but  sixteen  years  old, 
he  became  known  to  the  society  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  which  was  the  great  reunion  of  per- 
sons of  education.  Notwithstanding  the  ridicule 
to  be  found  in  the  mixtiure  of  pretension  and  cle- 
verness, pedantry  and  knowledge,  amongst  the 
leading  persons  of  that  society,  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  were  there  pre- 
pared during  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  reunions  that  the  Marquis 
de  Feuquieres,  who  had  known  the  father  of  Bossuet 
at  Metz,  was  extolling  the  talent  of  the  young 
ecclesiastic  for  public  speaking :  he  said,  that  were 
he  shut  up  in  a  room  but  for  ten  minutes,  he  would 
be  able  to  pronounce  a  discourse  on  any  given 
subject.  At  the  request  of  Madame  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Rambouillet,  M.  de  Feuquieres  sent 
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to  fetch  Bossuet  from  his  college,  and  the  young 
orator  astooished  the  assembly  with  bis  speech, 
and  surpassed  the  idea  that  M.  de  Feuqui^res  had 
formed  of  his  powera.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  when  Bossuet  deliTered  this  cxtraordJiiary 
aermon  ;  and  the  wit  and  poet  of  the  day,  Voiture, 
whose  sayings  were  more  estimated  than  they  were 
afterwards,  said  that  be  had  never  beard  a  sermon 
preached  so  early  or  ao  late. 

Bossuet  shewed  his  powers  of  controversy  early 
in  life.  It  was  in  1648,  when  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia was  about  to  be  concluded,  that  the  young 
Prince  of  Conde,  the  hero  of  the  day,  entered  the 
hall  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  in  all  the  honours 
of  victory.  Bossuet  was  publicly  delivering  bis 
first  discourse,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  com- 
parison of  the  glories  of  this  world,  and  the  glories 
that  the  righteous  may  expect  in  the  world  to 
come.  The  preacher,  without  stopping  in  his  lec- 
ture, paid  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  odminuion 
to  the  young  hero,  who  bad  so  suddenly  appealed 
before  him,  and  with  a  sort  of  anticipated  authority, 
told  him  how  vain  and  perishable  that  woridly 
glory  was.  Forty  years  afterwards,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Bossuet  to  repeat  these  truths  at  the  luneral 
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sermon  on  the  death  of  that  prince;  but  all  through 
his  life  Conde  was  so  touched  by  this  discourse, 
heard  in  his  youthful  days,  that  he  remembered  it> 
and  gave  Bossuet  his  friendship  and  esteem  in 
consequence. 

In  appointments  in  the  church  in  France,  merit 
was  everything.  This  system  was  begun  in  France 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  continued  by 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  }iowever  fond  the  King  might 
be  of  hereditary  distinction,  he  never  let  them  in- 
terfere when  the  church  was  in  question,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  instances  of  Flechier,  Mascaron, 
Soanen,  and  Massillon. 

A  reform  in  pulpit  eloquence  was  but  beginning 
at  the  time  Bossuet  appeared.  The  preachers  were 
either  buffoons,  such  as  were  seen  on  the  stage, 
or  their  discourses  were  like  college  themes.  In 
preaching  the  word  of  God,  they  made  use  of 
terms  which  they  themselves  did  not  understand, 
or  attempts  at  wit  which  were  not  fit  to  be  under- 
stood. A  sermon  was  generally  made  up  of  bar- 
barous terms  in  learning,  stupid  buffoonery,  and 
indecent  introduction  of  mythology. 

Bossuet  studied  the  holy  scriptures  and  the 
vnitings  of  the  &thers  of  the  church.     He  owed 


much  to  St  Vincent  dc  Paul,  under  whose  am 
he  was  jiiaccd  at  St.  Lazare.  The  very  name  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  brings  with  it  nothing  bat 
associations  of  virtue  and  charity,  and  has  been 
respected  in  times  of  anarchy  by  those  who  affected 
not  to  respect  anything  human  or  divine.  He 
placed  BoGsuct,  when  a  very  young  man,  under 
the  c&rc  of  the  most  simple-minded  and  unpre- 
tending  of  the  ecclcsiaslics  of  his  congregation; 
thus  to  teach  him  thai  tlic  greatest  human  abilities 
are  nothing  compared  to  himible  and  rctire<l 
virtue. 

Bossuet's  talents  having  made  him  knonn,  he 
became  successively  Canon  and  Dean  of  Meti ; 
and  at  that  time  commeDced  his  intimacy  with  the 
Marechal  de  Schomberg,  who  commanded  in  that 
town ;  and  in  after  years,  when  Boseuet  became 
Bishop  of  Mcaux,  such  was  his  love  for  the  iius 
moryof  his  triend,  that  he  never  passed  near  Nan- 
ticnl,  where  the  Marechal  was  buried,  without 
going  lo  pray  at  his  tomb. 

But  Bossttet's  talents  were  not  long  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  provinces ;  and  he  was  summoned 
to  court,  to  preach  before  Louis  XIV.  nnd  Anne 
of  Austria.  The  greater  part  ofbis  discourseii  were 


never  written,  therefore  whatever  was  gathered 
from  them  cannot  pass  for  being  exactly  as  he 
delivered  them.  He  was  accustomed  some  hours 
before  ho  vfenl  into  the  pulpit  to  meditate  on  his 
sutjjcct ;  he  wrote  some  passages  from  tlie  fathers 
to  guide  bis  discourse,  and  in  preaching  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

Bossuet  studied  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity, 
as  artists  travel  to  Italy  to  (brm  their  taste  after 
the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  Lan- 
guage in  France  was  just  then  only  settling  into 
beauty,  and  Pascal  was  the  only  prose  writer  as 
yet  who  bad  written  in  the  pure  language  of 
modem  days.  The  magnificent  verse  of  Comcitle 
was  the  forerunner  of  prose  in  France,  as  Shake- 
^leare  and  Milton  appeared  in  England  before 
prose  had  settled  into  refinement. 

I,  In  the  writings  of  Bossuet  are  to  be  found  the 
tone  and  accent  of  the  prophet,  when  he  terrifies 
tfie  sinner  by  his  menaces;  and  what  sinners  and 
what  consciences  had  not  Bossuet  to  deal  with  and 
to  work  upon  1  After  having  worked  on  their 
hardness  of  heart,  he  left  them  to  their  remorse, 
before  healing  the  wounds  he  had  made.  Madame 
^B  de  Sevigoe  says,  "  M.  de  Bossuet  se  bat 
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avec  soil  auditoire;  tous  ses  sermons  sont  del 
combiits  h  morl."  Death  was  always  uppermoBt 
in  Boseuet's  mind;  whenever  glory  and  grandeur 
presented  themselves  powerfully  to  bis  imagination, 
death  prestiucd  itself  by  tbe  side  of  them, — aa  the 
old  painters,  particularly  those  of  the  Gennao 
school,  liked  to  represent  death  by  the  side  of 
beauty,  mitgniliceuce,  or  any  of  the  grandeurs  and 
prosperities  of  this  world. 

One  of  Bossuet's  finest  passages  is  in  a  sennon 
preached  on  Easter  Sunday.  Take  it  in  its  literal 
meaning,  or  take  it  as  an  allegory  on  life  and  death, 
there  cannot  be  found  a  finer  passage  in  proac 
writing : — 

"  La  vie  humaine  est  semblable  a  un  chemii) 
dont  I'Lssue  est  un  precipice  affreux.  On  nous  ea 
Bvertit  dcs  te  premier  pae ;  mais  la  loi  est  portie, 
il  iaut  avaucer  toujours.  Je  voudraia  rctoumer 
sur  mes  pas;  marcbe — marchel  Un  poids  inviii- 
cible,  un  force  invincible,  nous  entratnent;  il  fant 
aaos  cesse  avancer  vers  le  precipice  affreur.  Nod — 
non — il  faut  marcher,  il  faut  courir;  telle  est  la 
rapidite  dcs  annees.  On  se  console  pourtant,  parce 
que  de  temps  en  temps  on  rencontre  des  objets  qoi 
noua  diverttssent,  des  eaux   courantcs,  des  Qeaia 
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qui  passent  On  voudrait  s'arreter,  marche  — 
marche !  £t  cependant  on  voit  tomber  derridre 
soi,  tout  ce  qu'on  avait  passe ;  fracas  efiroyable,  in- 
evitable mine.  On  se  console^  parce  qu'on  emporte 
quelques  fleurs  cueillies  en  passant,  qu'on  voit 
se  &ner  en  ses  mains  du  matin  au  soir — quelques 
firuits  qu'on  perd  en  les  goi^tant :  —  enchante- 
ment  Toujours  entraine,  tu  approches  du  gouffire 
affireux ;  dej^  tout  commence  k  s'effacer ;  les  jardins 
moins  fleuris,  les  fleurs  moins  brillantes,  leurs  cou- 
leors  moins  vives,  les  praines  moins  riantes,  les 
eauz  moins  claires;  tout  se  ternis,  tout  s'efface: 
Tombre  de  la  mort  se  presente ;  on  commence  It 
sentir  I'approcbe  du  goufire  fatal.  Mais  il  faut 
aUer  sur  le  bord ;  encore  un  pas.  Dej^  I'borreur 
trouble  les  sens,  la  tete  toume,  les  yeux  s'egarent ; 
il  faut  marcher.  On  voudrait  retoumer  en  arridre ; 
plus  de  moyens :  tout  est  tombe,  tout  est  evanoui, 
tout  est  echappe." 

Mr.   Rogers  has   given   this   noble  passage  in 

verse: — 

Our  pathway  leads  but  to  a  precipice ; 

Aod  all  must  follow,  fearful  as  it  is  I 

From  the  first  step  'tis  koown ;  but — No  delay  ! 

On — 'tis  decreed — we  tremble*  and  obey. 

A  thousand  ills  beset  us  as  we  go. 

— *<  Still  could  I  shun  the  fatal  gulf  ?"-— Ab,  no, 

q2 


Tis  all  ill  vain — the  inexoralile  law! — 
;r  and  nearer  u>  ilie  brink  we  draw. 
Verdure  springs  up,  anit  fruits  and  flowers  in 
And  groves  and  rminuuns — all  thinei  that  delight.  ^ 

"  Oil,  I  would  Slop  and  linger  if  I  might"' 

We  fly ;  no  reitiitg  for  ihe  fool  we  line 

All  dark  before,  nil  desolate  behind  1 

At  length  the  brink  appears — but  one  slep  i 

We  faint— 0»— on  !— we  faller— and  ■lis  o'er  I 

Wc  can  imagine  Boseuct,  in  his  mf^uificeocc 
and  bis  learning,  preaching  to  persons  whose  imagi- 
nations were  as  vivid  aa  those  of  ihft  French,  and 
whose  religious  feelings  were  connected  with  a 
large  share  of  superstition.  There  is  a  passage  Id 
one  of  liis  sermons,  tLe  prophetic  spirit  of  which, 
politically  taken,  as  the  philosophy  of  politics,  re- 
sounds to  this  very  day;  it  is  in  the  funeral 
oration  upon  the  death  of  Maria  Theicsn  of 
Austria,  the  Queen  of  Louis  XIV.  Bossuet  says, 
"  God  has  made  use  of  the  powerful  houses  of 
France  and  Austria  to  balance  power  in  human 
events.  To  what  degree  that  power  is  to  go,  and 
to  what  time  that  power  is  to  extend,  Ife  kaow§, 
and  we  remain  ignorant"  As  a  subject  of  his- 
torical notice,  this  passage  is  extraordinaiy,  when 
the  history  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  that  of  Napoleon  and  Mane  Louise, 
themselves  with  iL 
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Bossuet's  opinion  on  the  utility  of  the  study  of 
liistory  exactly  corresponds  with  all  that  has  ever 
happened  in  the  history  of  nations.  "  In  all  affairs, 
there  is  the  preparation  for  them ;  there  is  what 
determines  their  course,  and  what  makes  them 
succeed ;  therefore  the  student  of  history  has  to 
find  out  the  hidden  and  secret  dispositions,  that 
were  preparatory  to  great  changes,  and  the  nature 
of  the  important  conjunctions  when  these  changes 
arrived."  *  *  *  "  It  is  not  sufficient  to  look 
straight  before  you,  or  see  what  passes  immediately 
under  your  eyes ;  that  is  only  to  consider  the  great 
events  which  decide  on  the  fortune  of  empires. 
Whoever  wishes  to  look  into  the  course  of  human 
things,  must  take  them  long  before  they  happen, 
and  must  observe  the  manners,  and  morals,  and 
habits,  not  only  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
kings,  the  princes,  and  leading  men  who  have  had 
influence  on  the  times,  and  by  the  part  that  they 
have  played  in  the  world,  have  contributed,  either 
by  good  or  evil,  in  any  way  towards  a  change  in 
the  state  or  in  public  affairs." 

In  reading  passages  in  which  eloquence  goes 
along  with  powerful  reasoning  and  the  strongest 
feeling,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Bossuet  made 
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SO  many  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  of  men 
of  such  II  variety  of  disposition  and  cliaracter? 
Amongst  them  were  the  frivolous  and  acute  Dan- 
geau ;  Turenne,  the  hero  of  the  ape :  Pellisson ; 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  son  of  Charles  II. ;  and 
several  Scotch  pecra,  amongst  whom  were  Lord 
Perth,  and  Lord  Lovat,  who  was  beheaded  in  1  ~4S. 

The  Abbe  de  Ranee  and  Bossuet  had  been 
known  to  each  other  in  early  life,  and  at  one  time 
had  been  competitors  for  a  prize  of  theolt^: 
afwrwards  they  lost  sight  of  one  another.  De 
Ranee  plunged  into  dissipation  and  into  the  world, 
and  Bossuet  took  tu  study  and  retirement.  But 
religious  concerns  brought  them  together,  and 
after  a  number  of  years  they  became  intiinatr 
again,  when  De  Ranee  expiated  his  sins  in  the 
garb  of  austerity,  and  when  Bossuet  made  part  of 
the  brilliant  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

BosBuet  lefi  the  world  and  hb  studies  no  less 
than  eight  times,  to  pass  some  days  at  La  Tmppc. 
He  used  to  say,  that  eight  days  of  the  calm  and 
peace,  and  of  the  profound  stilhiesa,  of  the  desert, 
gave  him  courage  and  strength  of  mind  to  return 
and  prosecute  his  schemes  of  reform  in  the  world. 
The  service  of  the  chapel  of  Im  Troppe  filled  his 
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mind  with  religious  awe>  and  he  particularly  liked 
the  chant  of  the  psalms  used  there.  After  vespers 
the  Abbe  and  Bossuet  walked  by  the  side  of  a  lake 
or  in  the  woods,  to  confer  on  religious  reforms. 

The  origin  and  destiny  of  these  two  men  seemed 
reversed.  The  wild  imagination  of  the  youth  of 
De  Ranee  had  been  nurtured  in  that  world  of  which 
the  old  age  of  Bossuet  now  made  part  De  Ranee's 
character  had  in  it  a  power  and  force  that  made 
him  fitted  for  the  command  of  enthusiastic  natures. 
Bossuet  had  powers  of  address  and  persuasion  that 
gave  him  an  equal  control  over  civiUzed  and 
worldly  natures.  One  had  been  torn  firom  worldly 
dissipation  and  worldly  sins,  and  had  renounced 
the  comforts  of  human  existence,  to  bury  himself 
alive  in  a  tomb ;  the  other,  after  forty-four  years 
of  study  and  retirement,  had  been  called  to  the 
existence  of  a  court  life,  and  to  control  the  minds 
of  the  most  ambitious  and  corrupt  of  man  and 
woman  kind — souls  nursed  in  selfishness,  passion, 
and  flattery. 

After  Bossuet  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
Dauphin,  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  to  give  him- 
self up  entirely  to  his  new  duties.  He  then  wrote 
for  his  pupil's  instruction,  the  Universal  History. 


His  opinions  were  tliat  Provideace,  and  not  n 
kind,  govern  events :  he  tboiight  that  events  wcif 
drawn  on  by  a  current  of"  circumstancoa  that  can 
neither  be  resisted  or  stopped,  lie  has  been 
reproached  with  holding  opinions  tending  to  des- 
potism, but  patience  and  a  reliance  on  Providence 
are  the  virtues  that  be  has  always  inculcated  ihi- 
most.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Bossiiet  proved 
the  truths  of  religion,  and  that  Fenelon  made 
them  loved. 

Bossuet  lived  without  osteniatiun;  everything 
ill  his  house  and  ec|uipage  was  the  most  simple. 
He  gave  no  thought,  after  the  education  of  the 
Dauphin  was  finished,  but  to  his  duties  as  an 
ecclcsiaslie.  One  day  his  gardener  was  shewing 
him  his  trees,  and  Hossuet  not  attending  to  him, 
the  man  said,  if  he  could  but  plant  Saint  Augus- 
lines  and  Saint  Jeromes,  he  should  be  rewarded 
for  his  pains. 

There  was  an  avenue  in  ttie  park  at  V'crsaillM 
where  Bossuet  was  often  to  be  seen  in  his  old  age, 
expounding  tlie  seri[»tures,  or  discoursing  on  some 
snbject  of  literature.  This  avenue  was  called  by 
the  courtiers,  "  i'.\llee  des  Philosophes."  The 
word  philosopher  had  tlien,  however,  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  acceptation  from  what  it  has  had  since. 
This  venerable  old  man,  with  his  flowing  white 
hair,  surrounded  by  ecclesiastics,  or  some  of  his  old 
friends.  La  Bruyere,  Pellisson,  and  a  particular 
society  of  grave  persons,  who  looked  up  to  him, 
was  a  striking  sight  amidst  all  the  scenes  of  tur- 
moil, ambition,  and  dissipation  witnessed  daily  at 
Versailles. 

Bossuet's  appearance  was  noble;  his  counte- 
nance full  of  spirit  and  sense :  the  picture  of  him 
by  Rigaud,  in  the  Louvre,  gives  this  impression. 
La  Bruyere,  who  was  no  flatterer  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  says,  ^^  Can  we  name  a  virtue  that  he  had 
not?  and  as  for  his  talents,  we  are  overcome  by 
the  number  and  greatness  of  them."  He  was  at 
once,  orator,  philosopher,  theologian,  and  historian ; 
and  equally  eloquent  in  his  writings,  his  orations, 
and  his  conversation.  He  was  gifted  with  a  fine 
voice,  deep  and  harmonious,  soft  and  flexible,  but 
grave,  dignified,  and  suited  to  the  majesty  of  re- 
ligion. His  manners  with  his  friends  and  family, 
and  towards  his  servants,  were  kind  and  gentle ; 
every  morning  he  assembled  them  for  prayer, 
and  every  night  he  gave  them  his  blessing  before 
parting. 


Bossuet  loved  to  be  of  use,  and  would  leave 
books  and  studies  to  be  so ;  but  he  immedUtely  i 
through  the  characters  of  all  who  npproached 
and  discovered  the  difference  between  feeling 
attachment,  and  vanity  nnd  interest.    His  cbaritii 
were  immense,  and  in  ayeitr  of  scarcity  he  increasa 
them  until  his  man  of  business  came  to  him 
alarm,  to  intrcat  that  he   would  moderate  thca 
which  he  refused,  saying  that  he  would  sooner  em 
all  that  lie  had  than  not  give  to  the  poor. 

In  his  conduct  towards  Louis  XIY.,  Boasw 
seems  always  to  have  acted  with  prudent  firmnei 
but  never  to  have  been  over  zealous,  for  fear  of 
defeat     Bossuet  had  written  against  the  thean 
but  in  his  youth  he  had  been  to  plays,  to 
him  in   declamation ;   a  lesson   that   he   allowg 
himself  to  take,  he  said,  to  enrich  hiroselii  like 
Israelites  of  old,  in  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptij 
But  after  he  was   ordained,  he   renounced 
theatre  for  ever;  he  refused   even  to  go  to 
Esther  represented  at  court ;  a  representation  i 
all  the  very  strictest   persons   were   making   \i 
greatest  interest  to  get  to.     He  was  consulted  fa 
the  King  on  the  suliject  of  theatricals.     Perhi 
he  thought  it  waa  one  of  the  few  means  of  lettil 
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Louis  know  the  truth  sometimes^  for  his  answer 
was  cautious :  *^  Sire,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
&vour  of  theatres,  and  still  stronger  reasons  against 
them." 

Bossuet  studied  and  composed  at  night ;  he  rose 
after  four  or  five  hours'  sleep ;  there  was  a  lamp 
always  burning  in  his  room,  and  in  the  severity  of 
winter,  he  was  well  wrapt  up  in  dressing-gowns 
and  furs ;  and  after  reciting  matins  and  lauds,  he 
set  himself  to  work  at  his  desk.  Everything  was 
arranged  for  him  the  night  before ;  his  pens,  ink, 
and  papers,  and  his  books  settled  on  chairs  to  the 
right  and  left  of  his  desk.  After  working  for  two 
or  three  hours,  he  went  to  bed  again,  and  he 
adopted  this  habit  of  life  during  seventeen  years, 
when  his  health  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it 

Bossuet  died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Meaux, 
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MASCARON,  BISHOP  OF  TULLE  AND 

AG  EN. 

Born,  1634;  died,  1703. 

Fere  Mascaron  was  a  preacher  whose  sermoiis 
were  so  popular,  that  all  the  cities  of  thv  suutli  of 
France  disputed  the  honour  of  having  liim,  and  all 
the  churches  of  Paris  likewise.  At  a  time  when 
Louis  gave  great  cause  fur  scandal,  during  the  Lent 
of  1669,  Mascaron  preached  before  the  King  a 
sermon  on  the  story  of  Nathan,  charged  to  an- 
nounce to  David  the  punishment  of  his  crime. 
On  this  occasion  he  brought  forward  the  words  of 
St.  Barnard,  addressed  to  princes:  "  If  the  resjx*cl 
I  have  for  jou  only  allows  of  my  teUiog  you  truth 
disguised,  you  must  have  more  penetration  than  I 
have  lioldnesH,  &c  .  ...  If  with  these  precau- 
tions truth  cannot  reach  you,  the  word  of  Jeaus 
Christ  will  be  withdrawn,  and  God  will  avenge  hto 
despised  word." 

The  courtiers  tried  to  take  advantage  of  ibis 
txjld  discourse,  and  pet  the  King  against  ih* 
preacher,  but   T^iuis    shut  their   mouths,   saying. 
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"  He  has  done  his  duty,  let  us  do  ours."  The 
King  thanked  Mascaron  for  the  interest  he  took  in 
his  eternal  welfare,  recommended  him  to  continue 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  aid  him  by  his  prayers 
to  gain  a  victory  over  his  passions. 

In  telling  this  story,  La  Rue  says  that  he  does 
not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  straightfor- 
wardness of  the  King  or  the  conduct  of  Mascaron. 

Two  years  after  this  the  King  made  Mascaron 
Bishop  of  Tulle,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Agen. 
The  last  time  he  preached  at  coiul,  Louis  was  so 
moved  by  his  sermon,  pronounced  in  his  advanced 
years,  that  he  said  to  him,  "  Your  eloquence 
never  grows  old." 


FLECHIER,  BISHOP  OF  NISMES. 

Bom,  1632  ;  died,  1710. 

Flechier  was  educated  in  ecclesiastical  learning 
by  an  uncle,  who  early  foresaw  his  talents  as  an 
orator.  He  used  also  to  study  Spanish  and  Italian 
sermons,  which  he  called  his  buffoons^  in  order  to 
avoid  the  errors  that  they  were  filled  with.     He 
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became  lecturer  to  the  Dauphin,  and  he  and 
Racine  were  the  same  day  made  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  Louis  XIV.  early  distin- 
guished Flechier ;  and  the  Ring,  who  had  the  an 
of  bestowing  his  gifts  so  as  to  double  their  value, 
when  he  made  him  a  bishop,  aaid  to  him,  "  I  have 
made  you  wait  for  wbal  was  your  duo  long  ^o ; 
but  1  could  not  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  you  preach." 

There  is  another  story  pf  the  King  and  Fie* 
chier.  When  the  court  passed  through  Nismts 
on  one  of  their  journeys,  the  King  was  to  be 
lodfred  at  the  opbcopal  palace.  The  Bishop 
rubbed  out  the  name  of  Madame  de  MonleBpan, 
written  on  the  door  of  the  room  destined  for  her 
use  in  bis  palace.  The  courtiers  informed  the 
King  of  it,  and  when  he  arrived  he  said  to  the 
Bishop,  "  M.  dc  Nismes,  vous  n'etes  pas  galant ; 
il  y  a  des  personnes  cjui  ont  le  droit  de  ce  plaindre 
de  vous."  "  Oui,  Sire,"  the  Bbbop  answered, 
"  le  plus  bcl  homme  dc  son  royaume ;  mais  j'au- 
lais  pour  moi  le  fils  ain^  de  I'^lise." 

It  was  in  1687,  when  Flechier  became  bishop^ 
that  the  Calvinists  were  in  full  force  in  his  diooeae ; 
but  he  joined  so  much  gentleness  and  charity  tu 
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prudence  in  his  conduct  towards  thcm^  that  he  won 
many  over  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  he  softened 
the  rigour  of  the  edicts  as  much  as  he  could.  He 
shewed  so  strong  a  feeling  for  the  persecuted  Cal- 
▼inists  that  he  was  respected  by  them  all ;  he  gave 
away  immense  sums  in  charity  without  distinction 
of  tenets  :  he  was  enlightened,  zealous,  and  unfet- 
tered by  superstition. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  speaks  unfavourably  of  his 
funeral  oration  on  Turenne.  That  on  the  Duke  de 
Montansier  is  full  of  excellence.  After  having 
spoken  of  the  public  services  of  the  Duke  de  Mon- 
tansier during  the  Fronde,  he  adds,  "  Quelle  justice 
lui  rendit-on  ?  On  approuva  ses  services,  et  bientot 
on  les  oublieL  Dans  ces  jours  de  confusion  et  de 
trouble,  ou  les  graces  tombaient  sur  ceux  qui 
ssvaient  ^-propos  se  faire  soup9onner  ou  se  faire 
craindre,  on  le  negligea  comme  un  serviteur  qu'on 
ne  pouvait  pas  perdre  ;  et  Ton  ne  songea  pas  k  sa 
fortune,  parce  qu'on  n'avait  rien  k  craindre  de  sa 
vertu."  This  was  painting  vigorously  and  con- 
cisely the  spirit  of  the  court  and  of  the  times. 
Flechier  in  this  sermon  gives  a  proof  of  the  respect 
that  the  austere  morals  of  Montansier  inspired. 
'^  L'insense  ferma  devant  lui  ses  livres  impies ;  et 
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rctint  toujours,   sous   un   silence  force,  niais   re- 
spectueux,  ses  vaines  et  sacrileges  pensees.'* 

Flechier  died  in  1710,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  Before  his  death  he  took  precautions  to 
have  a  plain  monument  erected  to  him,  in  the 
fear  that  his  heirs  should  erect  a  sumptuous  tomb 
over  his  remains. 
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THE  TIMES  AND  SOCIETY 


OF 


MADAME    DE    SEVIGNE 


BOURDALOUE. 


Born,  1632  ;  died,  1704. 

• 

JuDomo  from  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  who  was  a  faithful  echo  (always  varied  and 
always  agreeable)  of  the  prevailing  opinions  in 
society^  it  may  be  seen  what  an  immense  place  in 
public  opinion  Bourdaloue  filled  in  France.  When 
he  first  became  known,  the  reign  of  Louis  was  at 
its  height  of  refinement  and  pleasure ;  every  day 
witnessed  fetes  at  Versailles  or  at  St  Germain, 
every  night  the  productions  of  Comeille,  Racine, 
and  Molidre  were  represented  at  the  theatres. 
The  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
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rapidly  advanciDg,  and  the  world  resounded  ^ 
the  glory  of  Turenne's  victories. 

In  the  midst  of  this  worldly  grandeur  and  daz- 
zling gaiety,  Buurdaloiie's  severe  ministry  and  the 
gravity  of  his  cIo([uence  were  the  more  striking. 
Bourdaloue  preached  at  court  during  many  LentA 
and  Advents,  and  was  always  heard  with  eager- 
ness ;  whenever  he  came,  crowds  assembled  to 
hear  him.  Although  Bourdaloue  was  a  Jesuit,  he 
had  friends  and  admirers  without  number  amongst 
those  who  hated  the  Jesuits,  Boilcau,  who  de- 
tested them,  saw  much  of  him ;  and  Madame  de 
Scvigue  was  his  greatest  admirer.  Her  letters  are 
full  of  his  praises,  his  sermons,  and  his  eloquence. 
She  says,  "  Pere  Bourdaloue  preached  yesterday 
at  Notre-Dame;  every  one  was  struck  with  hit 
sermon ;  it  was  of  a  strength  to  make  the  courtiets 
tremble ;  and  never  did  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
enforce  Christian  truths  so  magnificently.  The 
subject  of  his  discounie  was  on  conforming  to  the 
law,  setting  before  us  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
presented  in  the  temple.  It  was  the  perfection  of 
eloquence,  and  some  parts  of  it  as  if  preached  by 
St.  Paul  himself," 

At  another  lime,  the  sermon  makes  such  a 
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pteanon  on  bcr,  that  she  writes  almoet  the  whole 
of  it,  in  a  letter  to  her  daughter.  Id  the  Lent  of 
1682,  she  writes  lo  Madame  de  Grigoan  :  "  Mj 
head  is  full  of  the  Pere  Bourdaloue.  I  began  on 
Ash  Wednesday  to  bear  liioi,  at  St.  Paul's,  and  we 
have  already  had  three  admirable  aermons.  M.  de 
LauzuQ  misses  none  of  them ;  he  will  learn  his 
religion,  and  I  believe  it  is  s  very  rtirw  atory  for 
him.  The  subject  of  the  text  was  on  the  cen- 
turion, who  said,  '  Lord,  we  are  not  worthy.' 
Upon  this  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  dispo- 
sition you  must  be  in  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
Bod  that  those  who  had  the  care  of  souls  should 
never  bold  out  the  threat  of  the  profanation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  without  inculcating  that, 
if  we  did  not  partake  of  the  sacrament,  we  should 
never  know  life  eternal ;  that  these  two  can  never 
be  separated ;  that,  if  wc  are  not  living  in  sin,  we 
should  partake  of  the  sacrament ;  and  that  if  we 
are  in  sin,  8t.  Augustine  says,  that  wc  must  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  our  sins,  that  we  may  approach 
the  sacrament,  and  not  live  in  a  false  security 
apart  from  this  divine  mystery ;  that  that  state  was 
tn  insecure  state  of  mind,  and  a  mere  mark  of  out- 
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ciple.  All  this  was  delivered  wiib  a  str 
tbrwardness,  a  strength,  a  tnuli,  a  justness  of  re- 
mark, that  the  greatest  fauit-findcr  cuuld  not  eee 
anything  to  cavil  at.  M.  Amauld  hiuiEclf  would 
not  liavc  said  difTerently.  Every  oae  was  in  admi- 
ration ;  but  they  said,  it  was  lile  walking  on  hot 
embers  to  discourse  of  such  matters.  Not  a  word, 
however,  was  to  be  said  against  his  semion,  lirom 
one  partv  or  the  other." 

Bourdaioue's  pleasing  manner  had  great  power; 
he  conformed  his  style  and  his  ai^umenls  to  the 
rank  and  to  the  understanding  of  those  he  had  to 
adviee  or  to  console.  Simple  with  the  simple, 
learned  with  the  learned,  strong  in  argument  with 
the  unbeliever,  he  always  came  out  of  all  disputes 
victorious.  lie  was  admired  both  by  the  pious 
and  the  worldly,  and  by  persons  of  every  runk  in 
society  ;  exercising  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  his  cotemporaries,  which  he  owed  as  much  to  his 
manners  and  his  morals  aa  to  his  eloquence. 

The  -King  preferred  Bourdaioue's  repetitions  to 
new  doctrines  and  to  new  preachers.  It  has  been 
supposed  tliat  Bourdtiloue's  flattery  of  Louis  XiV. 
was  fulsome,  as  there  are  wliole  pages  in  his  worin 
regularly  eolitlcd,  "  CuraplimenU  to  the  King;" 
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and  those  pages  are  as  strong  in  compliment  as 
others  were  severe  in  reproach.  If  Bourdaloue 
was  betrayed  into  occasional  time-serving  conduct 
towards  Louis,  it  must  be  set  down  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  courtly  atmosphere,  against  which  he 
warns  others,  and  to  the  universal  enthusiasm  and 
admiration  for  that  monarch,  until  old  age  and 
bigotry,  and  military  disgraces,  had  altered  the 
tone  of  those  around  him.  But  Bourdaloue^s  in- 
dependence of  speech  was  in  general  exemplary. 
As  Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  he  thundered  his 
anathemas,  ^^frappant  comme  un  sourd — disant 
des  verites  k  bride  abattue — parlant  k  tort  et  k 
travers  contre  I'adultere — sauve  qui  pent,  il  va 
toujours  son  chemin." 

"  *  Silence,  done !'  cried  out  Le  grand  Cond^, 
one  of  Bourdaloue's  greatest  admirers,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  church,  where  crowds  were  as- 
sembled to  hear  him ;  *  Silence,  done !  I'ennemi 
est  en  presence.' " 

Bourdaloue  openly  reproached  persons  in  the 
Ring's  presence  for  the  very  conduct  pursued  by 
the  King  himself;  and  in  private  he  was  urgent 
with  him  as  to  a  change  in  his  conduct.  When 
Louis,  yielding  to  his  remonstrances,  told  Bour- 
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daloue  that  he  bad  sent  Madame  de  Montespon  to 
Clagny,  and  said  to  him,  "  Mon  pere,  tous 
devez  etre  content  de  moi;  elle  est  &  Clagnj," 
Bourdaloue  answered,  *'  Oui,  sire ;  mais  Dieu 
serait  plus  satisfait  si  Clagny  etait  a  soixante-dit 
lieues  de  Vcrstdlles." 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Bourda* 
loue  treated  the  King  and  the  courtiers  whom  he 
was  supposed  (o  Hattcrr ;  and  these  extracts  from 
his  sermons  preached  at  court,  will  also  serre  to 
shew  that  tlie  corrupt  and  disdpated  of  man  and 
woman  kind  will  always  be  the  same  in  all  cen- 
times ;  that  some  of  the  sins  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury are  not  very  different  from  those  of  tlie  nine- 
teenth century ;  and  that  the  base  and  perfidious 
are  alike  all  over  the  world.  But  before  reading 
these  extracts,  it  must  be  understood,  that  the  won! 
"  Court"  is  taken  in  a  larger  and  more  extended 
signification  than  belongs  to  it  in  modem  timea. 
"  Court."  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  meant  the 
seat  of  politics  and  fashion,  and  the  spot  that  gATe 
rbe  law  and  sanction  to  all  new  ideas.  Courtiers 
meant  not  only  seekciv  of  places  and  pensions,  but 
all  the  young  and  dissipated  nobility  who  crowded 
the   King's  antechambers;   what,  in  the 
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day,  would  be  called  the  world  of  political  life  and 
the  world  of  fashion, — the  world  that  would  attend 
a  birthday  or  a  ball. 

**  The  Court  k  the  seat  of  political  life,  but  of  the 
moat  selfish  politics — that  of  advancing  yourself 
and  making  your  fortune  ;  and  the  only  care  of  each 
person  is,  how  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  to  keep 
himself  above  others,  at  the  expense  of  every  other 
consideration.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  persons 
about  a  court  I  (gens  de  cour) — persons  without 
friendship,  notwithstanding  the  most  beautiful  and 
specious  demonstrations  to  the  contrary ;  persons 
on  their  guard,  reserved  to  each  other,  always  on 
the  defensive,  —  because,  judging  of  others  by 
themselves,  they  are  aware  that  at  court  there  is 
always  an  attack  to  be  feared  or  one  to  repeL  At 
court  are  to  be  met  with  occasionally  many  un* 
common  and  virtuous  characters,  some  of  them 
distinguished  for  the  purity  of  their  religious  lives 
and  opinions.  The  anxiety  evinced  to  know  these 
persons  is  not  firom  any  wish  to  hear  or  to  admire 
them,  but  to  censure  any  foibles  that  can  be  dis- 
covered in  them,  so  as  to  take  away  the  public 
esteem  in  which  these  characters  are  held.     TTuU 
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7  which  be- 


is  the  object  of  the  malignant 
lungs  to  persons  about  court. 

"  It  is  ill  court  that  all  ])assions  are  stronger 
than  elsewhere,  that  desires  are  more  ardent,  sel£&ti 
motives  more  vigorously  followed  up,  and  where  is 
to  be  found  the  infallible  consequence  connected 
with  pasaions, — a  uuiversal  blindness  as  to  what 
their  own  conduct  will  bring  upon  them.  Even 
the  most  enlightened  no  longer  see  their  way  in 
the  path  of  life.  It  is  at  court  that  the  divinity, 
Fortune,  exercises  an  absolute  power  over  the 
minds  and  concerns  of  men  ;  it  is  at  court  that  the 
wish  to  rise,  the  wisb  to  outstrip  others  in  a  race 
of  ambition,  the  wish  to  make  youreelf  pleasing 
or  agreeable,  form  characters  that,  under  other 
circumstances  and  in.  other  places,  would  jjase  for 
monsters  of  iniquity  and  crime. 

"  Here  all  is  authorized  by  custom,  and  habit 
has  assumed  not  only  the  rights  of  [>osscssiou  but 
of  proscription  also.  Those  who  pass  their  lives  at 
court,  without  any  reason  for  doing  so  except  that 
of  habit,  are  esiwciully  full  of  its  errors.  However 
good  the  moral  character  may  have  been  origi> 
ginally,  they  become  accustomed  to  scenes  of  vice ; 
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in  breathing  the  very  air  of  court,  and  hearing  the 
language  that  is  spoken  around  them^  they  retain 
no  longer  that  horror  of  evil  which  they  formerly 
possessed ;  and  after  having  blamed  others,  and  a 
thousand  times  condemned  others,  they  end  at 
last  by  looking  on  vice  with  a  less  severe  eye ;  they 
suffer  it,  excuse  it,  and  make  to  themselves  new 
consciences,  suited  to  what  is  going  on  around 
them;  and  so,  from  invisible  progression — from 
being  a  Christian  in  word  and  deed — they  become 
worldly  in  character,  and  finally  pagan  in  practice 
and  precept  It  seems  that  persons  about  court 
assume  to  themselves  another  code  of  morals  than 
that  intended  for  the  rest  of  mankind ;  that  the 
courtier  has  a  patent  for  making  to  himself  a  con- 
science to  suit  his  life,  different  in  species  and 
quality  from  that  used  by  other  men." 

Bourdaloue  occasionally  gave  the  courtiers  les- 
sons more  in  the  style  of  La  Bmyere  than  like  a 
discourse  from  the  pulpit : — "  Calumny  or  scandal 
(la  medisance)  is  like  the  hailstorm,  which  destroys 
in  one  night  twenty  years^  labour.  It  is  regarded 
as  barbarous,  even  in  war,  to  ravage  a  fine  and 
flourishing  country  ;  how  much  more  so  is  it,  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  to  ruin  a  fair  and  prosperous  repu- 
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talion  !  But  in  conversation,  all  grave  or  rem 
ttble  subjects  carry  distaste  with  them ;  serious  dis- 
course flags,  aud  alt  languishes  without  that  helper 
and  seasoncr  of  conversation.  If  the  spirits  of  the 
company  arc  to  be  raised,  and  gaiety  is  to  be  restored 
to  society,  you  must  laugh  at  your  neighbour,  and 
he  must  be  shewn  up,  (doiuie  en  spectacle;)  and 
tben,  if  all  that  passes  in  his  private  life  and  his 
home  circle  is  placed  in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  if 
with  satirical  talent  the  news  of  the  day  is  added, 
every  one  awakens  as  if  from  sleep  ;  the  attention 
is  roused,  and  the  most  indifferent  member  of  so- 
ciety loses  not  one  word  of  what  is  SMd." 

When  it  is  considered  of  whom  and  of  what  the 
congregation  were  composed  to  whom  this  was 
addressed,  the  courage  of  the  preacher  must  have 
been  extreme ;  for,  in  fiict,  Bourdoloue's  discourses 
were  anathemas  more  refined  in  terms  and  lan- 
guage, but  nut  less  severe,  than  those  preached  by 
John  Knox  and  his  presbyterian  brethren  to  their 
nntbrtunate  sovereigns,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Charles  I.  It  does  not  seem  that  Louis  ever  inter- 
fered on  these  occasions,  further  than  to  protect 
the  preacher  fi'om  the  courtiers'  remarks,  or  that  the 
King  ever  made  any  use  of  pulpit  eloquence  i 
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irance,  as  Queeo  Elizabeth  had  often  done  a  ceii- 
tary  before  in  England.  That  Queen  often  gave 
her  opinion  through  the  medium  of  the  preachers, 
which  she  called  "  tuning  the  pulpits,"  when  any 
violent  stretch  of  her  authority  was  about  to  ap- 
ipear. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  persons  of  rank,  in  the 
timeB  of  liOui.s  XIV.,  however  bad  their  moral 
eonduct  might  be,  went  to  mass  and  sermon ; 
whereas  those  much  demoralized  in  modem  timcB 
generally  absent  themselves,  cither  from  unconcern 
as  to  another  vrorld,  or  from  the  dread  of  hearing 
disagreeable  truths  as  to  the  present  world.  That 
this  was  not  the  case  in  France,  Madame  de  Se- 
'tfignes  letters  alone  would  prove ;  and  that  the 
men  and  women  courtiers  attended  mass,  either 
from  their  situations  about  court,  or  to  worship 
the  King, — not  God  Almighty, — or  from  occa- 
»onal  feelings  of  religion  and  repentance.  Thus 
they  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  preacher  to  sound 
their  consciences ;  and  that  they  were  not  spared 
18  pretty  evident.  Moreover,  sermons  were  in  ge- 
neral delivered  in  addressing;  the  persons  present, 
aod  not  with  the  French  politeness  of  speaking  in 
third  person. 
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Feneloii  related  to  Marshal  JMaubour^,  who  wm 
at  Cambray  during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  thai 
he  was  once  apostrophised  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
chapel  at  Versailles,  Ln  the  presence  of  the  King 
and  of  the  whole  court,  bj  Pere  Seraphin,  a  cele- 
brated preacher.  Fenelou  was  fast  asleep ;  Pere 
Seraphin  broke  off  in  his  discourse,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  "  Awaken  that  sleeping.  Abbe 
there,  who  conies  to  church,  perliaps,  only  to  pay 
court  to  his  Majesty  !"  Louis,  the  whole  court, 
and  even  Fenelon  hiuisclf,  could  not  help  smiling 
at  this  rough  address  from  the  pulpit. 

Madame  dc  Sevigtie  states  that  the  King  had 
received  a  letter,  to  complain  of  the  talking,  noise, 
and  laughter  made  by  the  prelates  and  priests 
iluring  mass  in  the  King's  chapel,  A  few  cxiracU 
from  Mr,  Locke's  journal,  who  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy  about  the  jieriod  alluded  to,  will  shew 
with  how  little  reverence  prayer  or  the  cere- 
monials of  worship  were  regarded.  Both  in  Italy 
and  in  England,  free-tliinking  was  making  rapid 
progress,  but  as  yet  had  not  shewn  itsi-lf  in  France. 

"  The  Marquis  dc  Bordage,  a  Frenchman,  who 
niiirricd  a  niece  of  Tiirenne's,  was  al  mass  ut  Rome, 
when  the  Pope  was  prceeni,  and  not  above  a  yml 
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or  two  from  him,  when  a  cardmal  just  beside  the 
Pope  asked  M.  de  Bordage,  after  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  ^^  Che  died  vostra  signoria  di  tutta  questa 
fim&ntaria  ?" 

This  was  in  Italy ;  but  at  Montpelier,  in  the 
south  of  France,  the  Journal  mentions : — 

"  Feb.  7,  1676.  The  States  go  every  morning 
to  mass  to  Notre  Dame.  You  cannot  hear  a  word. 
The  cardinals  and  bishops  on  the  right  hand,  the 
lay-barons  to  the  left.  The  cardinal  repeated 
part  of  the  offices  with  an  unconcerned  look,  talk- 
ing every  now  and  then,  and  laughing  with  the 
bishop  next  him.*^ 

"  Dec  23,  1678,  Paris.  At  the  levee  which  I 
saw  this  morning  at  St.  Germain,  the  King^s  de- 
votion is  very  exemplary ;  as  soon  as  he  is  dressed, 
he  goes  to  his  bed-side,  where  he  kneels  down  to 
his  prayers,  several  priests  kneeling  by  him,  in 
which  posture  he  continues  for  a  pretty  while,  not 
being  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  buzz  of  the  rest 
of  the  chamber,  which  is  ftill  of  people,  standing 
and  talking  one  to  another."* 

Bourdaloue  preached  both  against  things  and 

*  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke. 
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persons.  Madame  de  Sevigno  says,  "Je  m'cnx'ais 
en  Bourdalouc.  They  say  that  he  has  uuw  taken 
to  describe  people  in  the  pulpit,  and  tliat,  the  other 
day,  he  made  the  retirement  of  TreviIIe  into  three 
divisions,  in  which  the  name  only  was  wanting. 
With  all  this,  his  preaching  b  finer  than  ever,  and 
it  is  allowed  that  no  one  has  ever  preached  like 
him." 

When  Moliere's  play  of  Tartuffe  came  out,  reli- 
gious persons  were  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  the 
piece;  and  the  hypocrites  were  struck  with  terror. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  play  of  Tartuffe  lowered 
the  cause  of  religion  as  much  as  the  Maxims  of 
La  Hochefoucaidd  lowered  the  cause  of  virtue. 
Bourdalouc  preached  against  tlie  play,  in  hit  ser- 
mon on  the  seventh  Sunday  afler  Easter.  The 
ailment  that  Bourdaloue  used  was,  that  rsillen* 
brought  on  the  stage  against  hypocrites  affected 
the  virtuous  as  well  as  the  hypocrite,  and  caused 
malignant  interpretations  to  be  placed  upon  real 
piety.  But  Bourdalouc  was  led  by  mistaken  zcitl 
to  this  conclusion.  As  the  power  of  ridicule  is 
immense,  and  becomes  sinful  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree when  misappUcd,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
a  question  which  arises  daily,  is  daily  diacussod,  ■; 
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of  every-tlay  importance.  According  to 
Bourdaloue's  argument,  no  ridicule  can  be  laughed 
at  without  a  virtue  being  sacrificed  along  with  it. 
But  there  is  no  warrant  in  scripture  to  spare  the 
hypocrite ;  no  crime  is  there  denounced  as  mure 
odious  than  that  of  the  hypocrites  who  possessed 
themselves  of  the  goods  of  orphans,  in  shewing 
exterior  forms  of  godliness;  and  the  various 
porablcB  in  scripture  demonstrate  that  hypuctiticaJ 
prido  should  not  have  its  reward,  but  its  punieb- 
menl.  When  the  hypocrites  appeared  unto  men 
to  fast,  wriiy  they  have  their  reward.  The  object 
of  ridicule  should  be  to  elevate  viitue  as  much  ae 
10  lower  those  disguised  characters  that  wear  its 
semblance ;  but  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  scruples 
of  a  tender  conscience,  in  earnest  in  its  feelings,  is 
g  gin  of  a  different  nature,  and  one  that  cannot  be  A 

too  severely  spoken  of  or  reprehended.  ^ 

The  opinion  of  so  fair  a  judge  as  Sir  Waller  , 

Scott  may  be  given  on  this  subject :    "  Ridieide  is, 
^nre  allow,  ir  hazardous  weapon,  to  be  used  with 
Bwution ;  yet  when  employed  with  a  good  faith  and 
Itooest   puqwse,   it   is  the   most   formidable   and 
effectual  which  can  be  directed  against  a  crime, 
^equally  odious  in  the  sight  of  God  and  dangerous  i 
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to  human  society.  It  is,  we  think,  in  the  oUcgo- 
rica!  romance  of  SjwnBer,  that  a  champion  is  intro- 
duced, bending,  with  awe  and  reluctance,  his 
lance  against  an  opponent  covered  by  the  rcd-cro» 
shield.  But  when  that  sign  is  found  to  disguise 
an  imp43stor  and  a  felon,  the  true  knight  docs  nut 
permit  him  for  an  instant  to  enjoy  its  protection. 
There  is  much  less  danger  of  religion  being  dis- 
credited by  the  discovery  and  exposure  of  devoicd 
and  self-seeking  hypocrisy  tlian  in  permitting  that 
vice  to  lurk,  like  a  concealed  and  consuming  canker, 
in  the  bosom  of  society,  undetected.  To  assert 
that  the  practice  of  exterior  uliscrvances  is  to  pre- 
serve the  hypocrite  frotn  exposure,  because  it  may 
occasion  a  scrupulous  in<(uisition  into  the  eondoci 
of  the  really  conscientious,  is  saying,  that  we  ought 
to  receive  a  false  coinage  because  it  is  an  imiintioH 
of  that  which  is  true,  or  that  tJie  profession  of  re- 
ligion ought  to  serve,  like  the  churches  in  popish 
cuimrries,  as  an  asylum  for  all  that  is  vicious  and 
criminal  in  society."' 

Bouidaloiie  both  hved  and  died  respected  hy  all 
sects  and  parties  in  religion.     During  the  Utter 
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years  of  his  life  he  dedicated  the  powers  of  his 
eloquence  to  promoting  objects  of  charity,  and  to 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  hospitals  and 
prisons. 

Bourdaloue  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  over 
every  year  the  same  books,  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  the  only  way  of  acquiring  solid  instruction. 
These  books  were  Cicero,  Saint  Paul,  and  Saint 
Chrysostom,  and  in  them  he  found  the  sources  of 
his  eloquence.  He  has  been  compared  to  Mas- 
sillon.  Bourdaloue  raised  his  eloquence  to  the 
truths  of  the  religion  he  laboured  for ;  Massillon 
conformed  himself  to  the  weakness  of  those  to 
whom  he  preached  the  gospel.  Bourdaloue  enlight- 
ened and  strengthened  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  in 
the  Christian  faith,  by  all  that  is  highest  in  con- 
ception and  strongest  in  support ;  Massillon  drew 
the  sinner  and  the  worldly-minded  to  repentance 
by  instilling  the  calm  and  repose  of  a  clear  con- 
science and  of  a  religious  life. 
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CHARLES   LE  TELLIER,    ARCUEISHOP 
OF    RHEIMS. 

Bom,  1643;  died,  1710. 

All  the  prelates  of  France  were  not  Bour- 
daloues  in  elotjuence  and  Mascaions  in  leuning, 
Some  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  highest  digaitico 
of  the  church  were  distinguished  for  iheir  vio 
lence  and  rapacity,  and  for  the  ferocity  aad  coarse- 
ness of  their  manners.  M.  de  Sevign^,  the  son  «f 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  writes  to  M.  de  Pomponnc, 
in  1697,  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Giles  Je 
Beauveau,  Bishop  of  Nantes ;  this  worthy  digni- 
tary of  the  church  bnving  challenged  M.  de  S^ 
vigne  to  single  combat,  with  all  forms  and  cere. 
monies.  To  this  account,  M.  de  Sevigne  Mld«, 
that  tlie  Bishop  appeared  one  day  in  the  market- 
place at  Nantes,  sword  in  hand,  and  swearing  with 
many  oaths,  against  his  senant,  with  whom  be 
had  had  some  dispute. 

Such  contrasts  did  the  catholic  church  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  afford  in  the  conduct  of 
its  prelates  during  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
France ;  and  the  remains  of  the  warlike  spirit  of 
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the  Cardinals  de  Richelieu  and  de  Retz  still  oc- 
casionally shewed  itself  from  under  the  "  soudane 
rouge"  and  the  purple  robes. 

A  loie  of  good  liring  distinguished  some  of  the 
leading  prelates  more  than  anvlhing  else.  The 
Cardinal  de  Bouillon's  cooks  were  the  best  in 
France,  and  his  dinners  and  suppers  the  \ 
recherche.  La  Vieuville,  Bishop  of  Rhenncs,  waa 
QOt  so  refined  tn  his  taste  as  a  "gastronome." 
Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  us,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  marking  the  places  for  his  devotional  ex- 
ercises in  his  breviary,  or  prayer-book,  with  slices 
of  ham. 

Charles  le  Tellier,  the  brother  of  Louvois,  was  a 
Tiolent,  turbulent  prelate,  having  little  of  an  arch- 
bishop about  him,  but  learned  withal.  He  had 
travelled  much,  and  collected  in  Italy,  England, 
Holland,  a  fine  libraiy  of  50,000  volumes; 
ich  he  betjnealbed  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ge- 
nevieve. His  character  much  resembled  a  cele- 
brated portrait  of  him  by  Mignanl,  in  which 
he  is  represented  seated  In  his  library  amcnggt 
pondrous  volumes,  swelled  by  pride  and  bloated 
with  good  living. 

When  Fenelon  was  made  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
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braV)  he  rcliiuguisbed  his  otlier  ecclesiastic^] 
pointments  with  a  disinterestedness  that  astoniahcd 
the  King,  and  indisposed  many  against  him  whu 
were  not  inclined  to  do  the  same.  Tlie  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  much  displeased  at  a  con- 
duct he  did  not  mean  to  imitate,  said  to  him. 
"  Monaeignenr,  vous  nous  perdea."  Le  Tellier 
was  in  the  habit  of  driving  along  at  a  tremendous 
pace  in  his  carnage  and  six,  with  outriders.  One 
day  they  ran  over  a  poor  man  on  horsebaclc, 
who,  however,  got  up  and  made  his  escape.  When 
the  Archbishop  was  telling  the  story,  be  said, 
"  Si  j'avois  tcnu  ce  maraud-la,  jc  lui  aaroia 
rompu  les  bras,  et  coupe  les  ore  ill  es."  When 
visiting  Madame  de  Coulangcs  and  Madame  de 
Sevigno,  before  going  to  his  diocese,  Madame  de 
Coulanges  said  to  him,  "  Quelle  folic,  d'aller  ft 
Rheims!  et  qu'allez  vous  faire  li?  voiisvoiuen- 
nuierez  comme  un  chicn.  Demeurei  ici ;  nous 
nous  prominerons,"  This  discourse  held  to  an 
Archbishop,"  says  Madame  de  Sevign^,  "  made  ua 
laugh.  We  found  it  in  no  ways  canonical,  and  «« 
could  understand  that  if  some  ladies  held  it  u> 
some  prelates,  *  ellcs  ne  pcrdroient  peut-^trr  pt* 
leurs  paroles.' " 
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All  the  prelates  of  France  looked  up  to  Boseuet. 
One  day  some  of  the  young  almoners  of  the  court 
were  speaking  of  his  character  and  works  in  a  way 
to  throw  a  ridicule  on  them,  with  a  lightness 
peculiar  to  young  Frenchmen,  when  the  Arch- 
bishop turned  round  upon  them,  and  said,  ^^  Taisez- 
vous ;  respectez  votre  maitre  et  le  notre." 


PERE    LA     RUE, 

Bom,  1643;  died,  1725. 

Pere  La  Rue  first  signalized  himself  in  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV.  Comeille 
put  it  into  French  verse,  and  presented  it  to  the 
King,  praising  the  author.  La  Rue  wished  to  go 
as  missionary  to  Canada,  but  he  was  told  that  he 
would  be  of  more  use  in  France.  He  preached 
with  success  in  the  provinces  and  at  court,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  great  reverses  which  succeeded 
to  forty  years  of  victory.  Pere  La  Rue  was 
altogether  the  best  preacher  of  his  day :  his  vivid 
imagination  took  fire  in  the  heat  of  declamation, 
in  a  manner  that    could  never  be  imparted  to 
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a  written  discourse.  But  notwithstanding  this 
gift  of  eloquence,  which  was  a  great  advaat^igc, 
according  to  the  mode  of  delivery  in  France,  both 
La  Rue  and  Massillon  were  of  opinion,  thai 
preachers  should  not  be  required  to  get  their 
sermons  by  heart,  as  it  occasions  a  considerable 
loss  of  time,  and  that  it  is  better  to  read  a  sermon 
irom  the  pulpit,  as  the  custom  is  in  England.  In 
this  is  explained  the  great  advantage  that  the 
Frenchpreacliershadoverthc  English  divines;  they 
were  equally  men  of  learning,  but  in  France  they 
were  as  much  in  the  habit  of  declamation  as  our 
greatest  political  orators ;  and  none  but  those  thus 
gifted  ever  acquired  any  great  reputation.  It  was 
La  Rue's  opinion,  that  reading  a  sermon  would 
not  be  prejudicial  to  eloquence ;  that  the  oratco' 
would  be  at  his  ease,  and  the  people  with  difficulty 
forgive  an  absence  of  memory. 

La  Rue  was  confessor  to  the  Dnchess  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  otlen  left  the  court  for  the  cloister, 
to  preserve  his  mind  calm  and  undisturbed.  He 
preached  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bui^undy,  and  of  their  child — all  three 
cut  off  by  death  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  very 
steps  of  a  throne  to  which  they  would  have  doiut 
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such  honour.  The  father,  mother,  and  child,  were 
all  placed  m  the  same  coffin,  and  buried  at  the 
same  time.  La  Rue  saw  tears  shed  abundantly 
at  that  funeral,  and  to  this  day  the  sermon  cannot 
be  read  without  emotion,  particularly  at  the  con- 
cluding passage.  Not  less  fine  are  a  sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Marechal  de  Bouffleurs,  one  on 
public  calamity,  and  one  on  the  dying  sinner. 

The  Pdre  La  Rue  was  a  Jesuit ;  both  he  and 
Bourdaloue  often  preached  at  Paris,  at  La  Maison 
des  Jesuites.  He  composed  some  Latin  tragedies, 
and  all  through  his  life  was  fond  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  piece 
of  Andrienne,  represented  in  1703.  CoUd  re- 
touched this  piece,  and  it  passed  for  Baron's ;  but 
it  is  written  more  as  an  observer  would  write  than 
an  actor,  and  it  is  not  in  Baron's  style. 


PERE    LA    CHAISE, 

Bora,  1624;  died,  1709. 

Pbre  La  Chaise  was  the  confessor  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  was  found  deeply 
implicated  on  all  occasions  in  court  intrigues  and 
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a  writtea  discourse.  But  Dotnithslanding  thia 
gift  of  eloquence,  which  was  a  great  advaotage. 
Bccordiiig  to  the  mode  of  delivery  in  France,  both 
Lb  Rue  and  Massillon  were  uf  opinion,  that 
preachers  should  not  be  required  to  get  their 
sermons  by  heart,  as  it  occasions  a  considenble 
loss  of  time,  and  that  it  ia  better  to  read  a  senmui 
from  the  pulpit,  as  the  custom  is  in  England.  In 
this  is  explained  the  great  advantage  that  the 
French  preachers  hadovcrthe  English  divines:  they 
were  equally  men  of  learning,  but  in  France  they 
were  as  much  in  the  habit  of  declamation  aa  our 
greatest  political  orators ;  and  none  but  those  thu9 
gifted  ever  acquired  any  great  reputation.  It  was 
La  Rue's  opinion,  tliat  reading  a  sermon  would 
not  be  prejudicial  to  eloquence ;  that  tbc  orator 
would  be  at  bis  ease^  and  the  people  with  difUculty 
forgive  an  absence  of  memory. 

La  Rue  was  confessor  to  the  Duchess  of  Buf 
gundy,  lie  often  left  the  court  for  the  cloister, 
to  preserve  his  mind  calm  and  undisturbed.  He 
preached  the  ftmeral  oration  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Burgundv,  and  of  their  child — all  three 
cut  off  by  death  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  very 
steps  of  a  throne  to  which  they  would  bare  c 
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such  honour.  The  father,  mother,  and  child,  were 
all  placed  in  the  same  coffin,  and  buried  at  the 
same  time.  La  Rue  saw  tears  shed  abundantly 
at  that  funeral,  and  to  this  day  the  sermon  cannot 
be  read  without  emotion,  particularly  at  the  con- 
duding  passage.  Not  less  fine  are  a  sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Marechal  de  Bouffleurs,  one  on 
public  calamity,  and  one  on  the  dying  sinner. 

The  Pdre  La  Rue  was  a  Jesuit ;  both  he  and 
Bourdaloue  often  preached  at  Paris,  at  La  Maison 
des  Jesuites.  He  composed  some  Latin  tragedies, 
and  all  through  his  life  was  fond  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  piece 
of  Andrienne,  represented  in  1703.  CoUd  re- 
touched this  piece,  and  it  passed  for  Baron's ;  but 
it  is  written  more  as  an  observer  would  write  than 
an  actor,  and  it  is  not  in  Baron's  style. 
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Bora,  1624;  died,  1709. 

Pbre  La  Chaise  was  the  confessor  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  was  found  deeply 
implicated  on  all  occasions  in  court  intrigues  and 
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de  Noaillea,  for  the  destruction  of  Port-Royal  and 
the  Jonsenisls.  The  weak  Cardinal  de  Noailles 
consented  to  tbia  work  of  iniquity,  for  which  he 
])asscd  the  rcniainder  of  his  days  in  rcgrele  and 
repentance. 

Pcre  lo  Tellier  succeeded  to  Fere  la  Chaise,  in 
1709,  in  the  direction  of  the  king's  coDscieoce. 
The  Catholic  religion  was  a  matter  of  state  with 
Louis  XIV.  Le  Tellier  was  with  him  when  be 
died ;  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  various  memoin 
that,  when  the  confessor  stood  beside  the  bed  of 
the  dying  monarch,  X,ouis  said  to  him,  "  Je  vooB 
rends  responsable  devant  Dieu,  mon  pi^re,  de 
toutes  lea  violences  que  vous  tn'avez  ordonuees  P 
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Bom,  1610;  died,  iseo. 

DUCHESS  DE  MONTAUSIER. 

Bora,  1607;  died,  1671. 

Charles  de  Saint-Mai'be,  Duke  de  Montau- 

sicr,  was  of  an  ancient  family  of  Toiurainc.     He 

was  bom  in  1610,  and  distinguished  himself  early 
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in  military  life ;  at  eight-and-twenty  he  was  made 
Marechal-de-camp,  and  afterwards  Governor  of 
Alsace.  He  abjured  the  tenets  of  Calvinism^  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  married  Julie 
d^Angenes  de  Rambouillet,  the  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Angenes  and  Yivonne.  Mademoiselle 
de  Rambouillet  was  a  beauty,  and  a  distinguished 
person  in  all  ways.  She  early  imbibed,  in  her 
mother's  house,  a  taste  for  learning  and  witty  con- 
versation, and  was  known  in  the  society  by  the 
name  of  Fincomparable  Artemice,  The  very  name, 
however,  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  now  only 
recals  pretensions  that  Moliere's  plays  have  turned 
into  ridicule. 

In  1631,  the  plague  was  at  Paris,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  very  Louvre.  One  of  the  brothers 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet  was  taken  ill,  and 
she  shut  herself  up  with  him,  and  nursed  him, 
during  nine  days.  The  Marquis  de  Salles,  after- 
wards Duke  de  Montausier,  made  proposab  for  her 
hand,  but  she  did  not  marry  him  till  twelve  years 
afterwards.  When  she  became  Duchess  de  Mon- 
tausier she  was  made  Gouvemante  des  Enfans  de 
France,  and  afterwards  her  husband  took  charge  of 
the  Dauphin. 

c2 
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Some  years  before  her  marriage,  tbc  poels  of 
the  socieiy  had  eomposcd,  in  concert  with  the 
painter,  Rohcrt,  the  famoua  "  Gitirlande  de  Julie." 
Montausier  gave  it  to  Mademoiselle  dc  Ram- 
bouillct,  and  this  gallantry  was  universally  ad- 
mired. The  painting,  however,  was  but  indif- 
ferent, and  the  verses  also.  The  best  Unes  are  by 
Desmaret  de  Saint- Sortier : 

"  Frsuchp  d'smbiiion,  je  me  cnche  sous  I'lietbe, 
Modeite  en  na  coleur,  modeiteeo  mon  i^jour; 
Mail  si  sur  volte  from  je  me  puis  voir  uii  Juur, 
La  plus  humble  del  fleurs  sera  li  plus  superbe." 

The  Duchess  kept  this  **  gage  d'amoiur"  of  her 
husband's  always  with  her.  lie  was  the  author  of 
sixteen  of  the  madrigals  in  it.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  their  daughter,  the  Du- 
chess de  Crussol-d'Uzi^B,  became  possessor  of  the 
"  Guirlandc  de  Julie,"  and  it  is  now  iu  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  de  la  Vallierc. 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  LongueviUr,  the 
Duke  de  Montausier  became  Governor  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  during  the  plague  which  raged  there, 
he  exposed  himself  so  much,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  his  family,  that  Louis  sent  for  him 
to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  duriug  that  t 
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public  calamity.  Id  1668,  the  Duke  became  Go- 
I  Ternor  to  the  Dauphin.  It  was  a  choice  that  gave 
nnivereal  Batiafaction.  During  his  long  life,  Mon- 
tausier  made  to  himself  principles  from  which  he 
never  swerved.  Placed  iu  a  perilous  situation  in 
the  brilliaot  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  made  it  a  rule 
to  speak  the  exact  truth ;  but  by  this  love  of  truth 
he  made  many  enemies.  He  was  asked  what 
right  he  had  to  pass  censure  on  the  King  and  on 
those  who  surrounded  him  ?  He  answered,  "  My 
ancestors  have  always  been  faithful  servants  of  the 
monarch  they  served,  and  never  were  his  flatterers; 
the  liberty  to  which  I  claim  a  right  is  the  acquired 
.IKwaession  of  my  family,  and  the  truth  is  come  to 
tne  from  father  to  son  as  my  inheritance." 

Sometimes  Montausier  resisted  the  King's 
wishes;  and  once  Louis  said  to  him,  "  I  like  what 
you  say,  for  I  know  what  a  heart  yours  is  7"  Ma- 
<dame  de  Sevign^,  who  tells  this  story,  says,  "  You 
fcnow  that  the  Duke  possesses  every  virtue ;  his  is 
a  sincerity  and  a  straightforwardness  worthy  of 
the  knighl-errants  of  old  times." 

Boaeuet  and  Huet  were  associated  with  the  Duke 
.Id  the  education  of  the  Dauphin  ;  but  with  all  the 
and  pains  bestowed  on  his  education,  nature 
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would  notallow  of  this  prince  becoming  a  great  man. 
He  was  bom  with  a  proud  and  susceptible  temper, 
and  when  he  was  offended  he  flew  into  a  passion. 
One  day  he  imagined  that  be  had  been  struck  b;  his 
governor,  in  a  discussion  they  had  bad,  and  with 
great  vehemence  he  called  for  his  pistols.  "  Bring 
them  to  Monseigncur,"  said  the  Duke,  coolly; 
and  giving  them  to  bts  pupil,  he  said,  -'  now  let 
us  see  what  you  will  do  with  them."  At  these 
words  the  Dauphin  threw  himself  into  the  anna  of 
his  governor.  At  another  time  the  Daupliin  was 
shooting  at  a  mark,  and  had  missed  bis  aim ;  a 
young  courtier,  his  companion,  and  known  to  be 
an  expert  shot,  fired,  but  at  a  still  greater  dt^tance 
from  the  mark — "  Ah  I  Uttle  wretch !"  said  Mon- 
tausicr,  "  you  ought  to  be  strangled." 

At  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  Montausier 
hoped  to  be  at  bberty,  but  Louis  XIV.  insisted  on 
his  keeping  his  authority,  with  the  title  of  "  Pre- 
miere Gentilbommc  dc  la  Chamhre."  In  1682,  be 
obtained  permission  to  retire  from  court ;  an<l,  in 
taking  leave  of  his  pupil,  be  said  to  him, "  Monseig- 
neur,  si  vous  6tes  honnete  homme,  vous  m'aimeiet : 
si  vous  ne  I'etea  pas,  vous  me  hairez,  et  je  oo'en 
consolcrcz."     When  be  wrote  to  the  Dauphin,  in 
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1688,  he  said,  ^^  I  do  not  make  you  any  compliment 
on  the  taking  of  Philisbouiig ;  you  had  a  fine  army 
and  Vauban.*  I  do  not  make  you  any  compli- 
ment on  your  bravery,  because  it  is  an  hereditary 
virtue  in  your  race;  but  I  compliment  you  on 
being  liberal,  good,  and  understanding  and  re- 
compensing the  services  of  others." 

The  Duke  de  Montausier  terminated  his  honour- 
able and  virtuous  career  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
MassiUon,  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  preached 
at  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  speaks  thus  of  his 
governor :-«  A  man  of  austere  and  great  virtue, 
of  a  probity  soaring  above  our  idea  of  mortality ; 
of  a  truth  not  to  be  found  in  courts ;  a  philosopher 
without  ostentation,  a  Christian  without  weaknesses, 
a  courtier  without  bad  passions.  •  •  •  The  enemy 
of  vice,  the  friend  and  protector  of  merit,  the  pro- 
moter of  the  nation's  glory,  the  censor  of  public 

*  Sebastian  le  Prestre,  Seigneur  de  Vauban,  who  died  in 
1707,  aged  seventy-four,  **  apr^s  avoir  travaili^  ^  trois  cent 
places  anciennes,  et  en  avoir  construit  trente-trois  nouvelles, 
et  apr^  s'Stre  trouv^  k  cent  et  quarante  actions  de  vigueur, 
et  avoit  conduit  cinquante-trois  sieges/'  His  biographer  adds, 
**  La  Mar^chal  de  Vauban  ^toit  un  ancien  Romain  sous  les 
traits  d'un  FraD9ois.  Sujet  plein  d'une  fid^lit^  inviolable,  et 
nuUement  courtisan,  il  aimoit  mieux  servir  que  plaire.** — 
Nov.  Diet.  Hut. 
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disorder.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seemed  left  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  whose  character  does  not  belong  to  our  cen- 
tury." 

Nevertheless,  the  great  reputation  of  Jlontau* 
sier  had  many  detractors.  When  the  play  of  the 
"  Misantrope"  was  acted,  it  was  hinted  to  Mon- 
tausier  that  Moli^re  meant  to  represent  him  in 
the  character  of  Alceste.  He  went  to  the  theatre, 
intending  to  cane  Moliere,  but  after  he  saw  the 
play,  he  ended  by  embracing  him  ;  and  he  was  so 
well  pleased  with  this  representation  of  himself 
that  he  said,  "  I  have  no  right  to  complain  ;  the 
original  must  be  excellent  since  the  copy  is  so  good, 
and  I  should  like  to  resemble  the  MUantrope." 

The  lines  particularly  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Duke  are:— 

"  Mm  yeux  lonl  irop  blesses,  el  la  cour  ei  la  rille 
Ne  m'ofirent  rlea  qu'objels  k  m'^hilTer  la  bile ; 
J'eiiire  en  une  liumeur  iioire,  en  ud  chagrin  proTond, 
Quand  ]e  voia  vivri?  enireeui  It)  hommes  comni 
Je  a'y  puii  plui  tenir.  j'etiraKe;  el  mon  dcMeui 
E«l  de  ronipre  en  visitire  k  lout  le  genre  humtin- 

The  funeral  sermon  of  the  Duke  and  Ddi 

•  There  is  a  picture  of  ihe  Ducbesi  de  Monttuder, 
Spenceri,  at  Alihorpe.     It  is  one  of  Mignvd'i  be«t 

nnd  most  liniihed  piclure<. 


>d. 
iUfoM^ll 

>DeuV^ 
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was  preached  by  Rechien  In  general,  those 
sermons  were  but  panegyrics  of  the  deceased ;  but 
the  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  borrowed 
something  of  his  own  character.  Rechier  says, 
"  Oserai-je  dans  ce  discours,  oi^  la  franchise  et  la 
candeor  sont  le  sujet  de  nos  eloges,  employer  la 
fiction  et  le  mensonge?  Ce  tombeau  s'ouvrierait; 
ces  ossements  ce  rejoindraient,  et  se  ranimeraient 
pour  me  dire,  Pourquoi  viens-tu  mentir  pour  moi, 
qui  ne  mentit  jamais  pour  personne  ?" 


HENRI  DE  LA  TOUR  D'AUVERGNE, 
VICOMTE  DE  TURENNR 

Born,  161 1;  died,  1675. 

TuRENNE^s  countenance  and  expression,  judging 
from  the  numerous  pictures  of  him,  was  "  a  guisa 
di  leone  f  that  is,  it  had  the  tranquillity  and  ma- 
jesty that  Michel- Angelo  and  many  of  the  sculp- 
tors give  to  that  sovereign  of  the  animal  race.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  who  shewed  the  most  cha- 
racter, principle,  and  courage,  Turenne,  Pellisson, 
and  the  Duke  de  Montausier,  had  all  been  Calvi- 

c3 
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ttists,  and,  what  is  more,  they  all  made  strict 
Catholics  afterwards. 

The  character  of  Turenoe  was  more  remarkable 
for  solidity  than  for  brilliancy.  Contrary  to  ge- 
neral exjierience,  he  became  more  entcrpriaJng 
as  he  advanced  in  liie.  In  hia  early  years,  he 
never  gave  battle  except  when  certain  of  victory; 
while  Conde,  celebrated  in  early  life  for  the 
valour,  even  to  rashness,  of  his  enterprises,  be- 
came in  old  age  prudent  even  to  timidity.  Equally 
calm  ia  success  or  in  defeat,  Turenne  was  always 
ready  to  prosecute  the  one  or  lo  repair  the  other. 
Yet  in  early  life  this  eage  and  serious  man  was  the 
sport  of  a  woman,  who  drew  him  to  her  political 
purposes,  and  laughed  at  hia  passion.  When  the 
princes  of  the  blood  were  arrested,  during  the  re- 
geacy  of  Amic  of  Austria  and  the  government  of 
Mazariu,  the  Duchess  de  Lungueville  sold  ber 
jewels,  and  Turenne  sold  his  plate,  to  raise  money 
and  troops  to  oppoec  the  courL  The  Froodc 
parly  were  defeated ;  Turenne's  army,  composed 
of  all  nations,  melted  away;  and  he  returned  to 
his  allegiance  during  the  regency  of  Anne  of 
Auatria. 

At  the  mairiage  of  Louis  XIY.,  Tureoae  b^ 


v.,  1  ureoae  b^u 
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came  Marehal^neral  of  the  armies  of  France; 
an  appointment  accompanied  with  the  significant 
words,  "  n  ne  tient  qu'&  vous  que  ce  soit  d'avan- 
tage."  However,  he  never  changed  his  religion 
for  a  bribe,  or  his  character  to  please  any  one, 
and  was  equally  disinterested  and  honest  in  all 
occurrences.  He  took  great  interest  in  Fouquet's 
lawsuit ;  and  some  one  blaming  Colbert's  violence, 
and  praising  the  moderation  of  Le  Tellier,  '^  Oui,'' 
answered  Turenne, "  je  crois  que  M.  Colbert  a  plus 
d'envie  qu'il  soit  pendu,  et  que  M.  Le  Tellier  a 
plus  de  peur  qu'il  ne  le  soit  pas."  This  is  the  only 
severe  speech  on  record  of  Turenne's,  for  he  had  a 
heart  overflowing  with  kindness  and  benevolence. 
He  was  converted  firom  the  tenets  of  Calvinism 
to  the  Roman-Catholic  church  by  the  doctrines 
and  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  and,  from  having  been 
his  disciple,  he  became  his  ardent  firiend  and  ad- 
mirer. 

When  Turenne  was  going  to  the  army,  and 
that  he  bid  adieu  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  he  said 
to  him,  "  Je  ne  suis  point  un  diseur;  mab  je  vous 
prie  de  croire  serieusement  que,  sans  ces  af&ires-ci, 
oil  peut-Stre  on  a  besoin  de  moi,  je  me  retirerois 
oomme  vous ;  et  je  vous  donne  ma  parole  que,  si 
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j'en  reviens,  je  ne  mourrai  pas  iur  k  co^e  ,■"  et 
je  mettrai,  4  votre  exemple,  quelque  temps  enire 
la  vie  et  la  mort."  Here  is  another  example  of  a 
wish  for  peace  and  retirement  in  one  who  had  been 
all  his  life  concerned  in  scenes  of  business  anil 
glory! 

Turenne's  death  is  told  by  Madame  de  Sevigne 
in  more  touching  and  affecting  language  than  ever 
was  expressed  before  at  the  death  of  any  militaty 
hero.  The  letters  on  the  subject  arc  too  numerous 
to  transcribe,  and  too  well  expressed  to  curtait 
She  says  of  M.  dc  Turenne,  "  On  nc  pourait  ni 
I'aimer,  ni  etre  toiiche  de  son  merite  sans  en  etrc 
plus  honn^te  homme,  et  c]ue  jamius  homme  n'a 
ete  si  prtia  d'etre  parfait."  In  announcing  his 
death,  she  says,  "  Pcut  on  doutor  de  la  Providence, 
et  que  le  canon  qui  a  chosi  de  loin  M.  de  Tureiuie» 
entre  dix  hommcs  qui  etoient  autour  de  lui,  ne 
filt  charge  dcpuis  une  etemite  ?"t 

•  Mimrir tur  Ucoffre,viia  asdyingofihedayiof  LouUXIV., 


t  Some  lime  after  ihe  dealli  of  Turenne,  MBd*me  deS^tign# 
writes  to  her  daughler.  "  1  was  the  oiherdijitM.de  la  Rochc- 
roucauld'i ;  ihe  convenitiaii  laiied  Tot  two  hours  on  the  divine 
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MARQUIS  DE  LOUVOIS. 

Born,  1641;  died,  1691. 

It  was  in  November^  1679^  that  Madame  de 
Sevigne  described  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of 
Louvois  and  the  son  of  the  Prince  de  Marsillac.* 
The  magic  of  her  pen  will  not  bear  translating. 
**  J'ai  ete  k  cette  noce ....  que  vous  dirai-je  ?  magni- 
ficence^ illumination^  toute  la  France^  habits  re- 
qualities  of  this  true  hero.  All  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
you  cannot  think  how  grief  for  his  loss  is  engraved  on  the  hearts 
of  all.  We  all  remarked  that  it  is  not  since  his  death  that  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  the  extent  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  character  is  talked  of ;  for  that  every  one  was  full  of 
his  virtues  during  his  life.  Don*t  imagine  that  his  loss  is  like 
any  other; — you  may  speak  of  it  constantly,  without  its  being 
more  than  all  the  world  are  feeling.  As  to  the  state  of  hb  soul, 
(and  here  is  a  miracle  which  comes  from  the  perfect  esteem  in 
which  his  character  was  held)  no  dcvot  has  taken  it  into  his 
bead  that  it  was  not  in  a  good  state.  One  cannot  comprehend 
that  evil  and  sin  could  4}e  in  such  a  heart.  His  conversion  was 
so  sincere  that  it  appears  like  baptism.  Every  one  talks  of  the 
goodness  of  his  morals ;  the  purity  of  his  intentions ;  his  humi- 
lity, which  was  far  removed  from  all  species  of  affectation ;  the 
solid  glory  of  his  character,  without  ostentation,  loving  virtue, 
as  he  did,  without  caring  for  the  approbation  of  the  world, 
joined  lo  a  generous  and  Christian  feeling  of  charity/' 

*  By  this  marriage  the  marquisate,  the  ch&teau,  and  estates 
of  Barbesieux  eventually  came  into  the  La  Rochefoucauld 
fiimily,  who  inherited  them  from  Louvois. 
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battus  et  rebrochea  d'or,  pierreries,  brasiers  de  feu 
et  de  fleurs,  embarras  de  carosses,  cris  dans  la  rue, 
flambeaux  allumes, reculements  el  gens  roues;  en- 
tin  \e  tourbillon,  la  dissipation,  les  demandes  saDS 
reponses;  les  complimens  sans  savolr  ce  que  Von 
dit,  les  civilites  sans  savoir  ^  qui  Ton  parle,  lea 
pieds  entordlles  dans  les  queues.  Du  milieu  de 
tout  ccla,  11  sortit  quelqties  questions  de  votre 
santet  ^  quoi  ne  m'etant  pas  assez  pressee  de  re- 
pondre,  ceux  qui  les  faisoient  sont  demures  dans 
I'ignorance  et  dans  rindifference  de  ce  qui  en  csL 
Ovanitiidesvanites!  Celte  belle  petite  de  Monchia 
la  petite-verole  I  on  pourroit  encore  dire,  O  vanile!" 
Twelve  years  afterwards,  she  writes  from  the 
Chateau  de  Grignan,  to  M.  de  Coulangcs  at  Rome, 
and  her  pen  had  lost  nothing  of  its  vigour:  "Je 
suis  tcllement  eperdue  de  la  nouvellc  de  la  mort 
tr^s  subite  de  M.  de  Louvois,  que  je  ne  sais  par  ou 
commencer  poiu*  vous  en  parler.  Le  voilik  done  mort, 
cc  grand  ministre,  cet  homrae  si  considerable,  qui 
tenoit  une  si  grandc  place ;  dont  le  mot,  comme  dit 
M.  Nicole,  etoit  si  etcudu ;  qui  etoit  le  centre  de 
tant  de  cboses :  que  d'affaires,  que  de  deeseins,  que 
de  projets,  que  de  secrets,  que  d'interets  a  demeler, 
que   de    guerrea    commencee^    que    d'intrigues^ 
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que  de  beaux  coup  d'echecs  k  faire  et  k  con<- 
duire!  Ah  I  mon  Dieu,  donnez  moi  un  peu  de 
temps,  je  voudrois  bien  donner  un  eehec  au  Due 
de  Savoie^  un  mat  au  Prince  d'Orange ;  non,  non, 
Yous  n'aurez  pas  un  seul,  un  seul  moment  Faut-il 
raisonner  sur  cette  6trange  aventure?  non,  en 
verite,  il  y  faut  r6fl6chir  dans  son  cabinet  Yoilk  le 
second  ministre,  que  vous  voyez  mourir,  depuis  que 
vous  etes  d  Rome.  Rien  n'est  plus  different  que 
leur  mort:  mais  rien  n'est  plus  6gal  que  leur  for^ 
tune,  et  les  cent  millions  de  chaines  qui  les  at- 
tachoient  tons  deux  k  la  terre.''* 

This  description  of  the  death  of  the  great  and 
ambitious  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  is  perfectly  dra- 
matic ;  Malherbe's  admired  lines  are  not  more  so : 

'<  La  mort  a  de»  rigueurs  ^  nuUe  autre  pareilles 

Nous  avoDS  beau  prier, 
La  cruelle  qu'elle  est,  se  bouche  les  oreilles 

£t  nous  laisse  crier. 
Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane,  o\i  le  chaume  le  couvre, 

£t  sujet  k  ses  lois, 
£t  la  garde  qui  vielle  aux  barri^res  du  Louvre 

N'en  defend  pas  nos  rois/' 

Louis  XIV.  hated  Louvois,  and  he  defended 
Turenne  from  his  hatred  during  fifteen  years;  but 
Louvois  ministered  to  the  king's  ambition^  his 

*  See  Letter  26  Juillet,  1691. 
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ruling  weaknesE,  and  be  led  bim  into  tbat  wbich  in 
the  end  caused  the  overthrow  of  his  gloiy.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Louis  was  a  great  monarch— 
a  king  in  everything ;  and  the  character  sat  so 
naturally  apon  him,  that  he  never  shewed  con- 
straint, fatigue,  or  absence  of  mind,  in  aJl  the 
various  scenes  of  his  long  reign. 

The  coldness  and  hardness  with  which  Madame 
de  Maintenon  wriles  of  the  death  of  Lonvois  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  style  of  Madame  de  Se- 

vigne "II  etoil  rude  ct  dur,  attache  au  roi  et 

i  I'etat ;  mais  preaomptueus  ct  si  conirariant,  quHl 
etoit  devenu  insupportable  &  son  maitre.  D  auroit 
essuye  une  disgrace  sana  la  guerre ;  il  s'en  apper- 
ccvoit,  et  mourut  subitement  On  trouva  son  ctcur 
serre  d'une  fa9on  extraordinaire ;  ce  qui  fit  croire 
que  le  chagrin  I'avoit  t  ue ;  d'autres  discnt  le  poison." 


FOUQUET. 

Bom,  teiS;  died,  1080. 

M.   FoRTODL,  in  his  book  on  VersaiUes, 

that  the  erection  of  that  palace  was  stimulated  bjr 

the  jealousy  that  Louis  XIV.  had  of  the  taste  tad 


i 

ed  bjr 
i  of  the  taste  Mdl 


tnagnificence  of  his  courtiers,  and  that  the  unfor- 
tmiate  suriDtendaiit  Fouquet  was  the  first  victim. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  an  evening 
that  led  to  such  cruel  consequences: — "Mazarin 
had  scarcely  been  dead  four  months,  when  Fou- 
Moet  invited  the  King  and  the  court  to  an  enter- 
Hlininent  which  he  had  prepared  at  his  Chateau 
of  Vaux.  This  chateau,  reccndj  built  in  the 
ncighboiu-hood  of  Melun,  had  acquired  such  a 
reputation  for  richness  and  elegance,  that  it  was 
confidently  said,  St.  Gennains  and  Fontainbleau 
could  not  be  compared  with  it :  it  had  cost  eighteen 
millions  of  livres.  The  gardens  were  the  first 
essay  of  a  young  man  named  Le  Notre,  who 
promised  to  excel  in  this  style  even  the  Italians, 
by  whom,  however,  the  art  was  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  to  perfection ;  nothing  had  ever  been 
seen  so  majestic  and  so  grandly  distributed.  As 
for  the  chateau,  marbles,  balustrades,  and  columns 
had  been  lavished  upon  it;  it  was  a  prodigy  of 
luxury  and  novelty.  An  artist,  a  young  man  also, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Rome,  and  was 
named  Charles  Le  Brun,  had  adorned  the  interior ; 
ii  was  said  that  the  pictures  which  he  had  painted 
f  ^ert  would  cause  a  revolution  in  art,  and  would 


^f  idiert  wou 


at  length  create  a  real  school  of  paintiog,  which 
Fraoce  would  be  able  to  oppose  to  the  glorious 
schools  of  foreign  nations. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  August,  1661, 
the  court  came  to  visit  the  chateau.  The  Kit^ 
the  Queen-mother,  Monsieur,  Madame,  and  a 
number  of  princes  and  seigneurs,  were  assembled 
there;  but  the  Queen  was  unable  to  come,  on 
account  of  her  pregnancy.  The  court  began  by 
visiting  the  gardens  ;*  and  examined  with  evident 
pleasure  the  water-works  and  basins,  to  which 
forms  of  great  beauty  and  variety  had  been  given. 
The  Ring  appeared  to  share  the  general  Eatisfaction 
espretjsed  on  this  occasion;  he  was  observed  to 
slop  before  the  coat-of-anns  of  Fouquet,  which 
met  the  eye  on  every  side,  and  which  was  charged 
with  a  squirrel,  and  the  motto,  '  Quo  non 
asccndam  ?'  It  has  been  said  that  Colbert,  who  was 
present  at  this  fete,  tlicn  first  informed  Louis  XIV. 
that  Fouquet  had  offered  200,000  livres  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  la  Vallierc,  as  the  price  of  her 
virtue.     The  King  was  at  that  time  in  love  with 

*  The  besutirul  Begnrt,  vrliom  Moiart  anerwards  maitied. 
appeared  u  ft  naiad,  ia  a  shifU-shaped  chariol,  like  ihal  of  ■ 
■ea-|;ciddess,  and  delirered  a  compliment  composed  for  the  Kiog 
by  Pdliiion. 
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her^  but  he  concealed  his  anger,  which  this  intelli- 
gence had  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
partook  with  a  good  grace  of  the  supper  served 
up  after  the  promenade,  and  the  honours  of  which 
were  performed  with  infinite  tact  by  Madame 
Fouquet 

'*  After  supper,  the  King  went,  with  a  perfectly 
composed  countenance,  to  the  play  that  had  been 
prepared,  and  for  which  a  theatre  had  been  erected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great  alley  of  fir-trees. 
Torelli  had  made  all  the  machinery  &c.  of  the 
piece,  and  Le  Brun  himself  had  condescended  to 
paint  the  scenes.  Molidre  gave  the  first  represen- 
tation of  his  comedy  of  Les  Facheux;  and  Pellis- 
son,  who  was  employed  in  one  of  Fouquet's  offices, 
had  written  the  proline.  The  comedy  was  ex- 
ceedingly successfiil.  Menage  declared  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  that  Molidre  could  write ;  the  verses 
were  perfect,  the  characters  happily  and  vigorously 
traced.  The  King  was  quite  charmed  at  it;  he 
desired  to  express  his  satisfaction  to  Molidre,  and 
while  he  was  complimenting  him,  M.  de  Soye- 
court,  the  greatest  sportsman  in  France,  happening 
to  go  by,  the  ELing  added,  *  There's  an  original 
whom  you  have  not  yet  copied  T    Molidie  took^ 


from  this  hint,  the  subject  of  the  new  scene  of  the 
Chasseur,  which  he  was  determined  on  adding  to 
his  comedj,  and  soon  after  set  to  work  apoa  it. 

"  After  the  representation  was  over,  the  court 
went  to  look  at  the  fireworks.  While  the  petsrdi 
were  battling  with  the  waters,  and  the  rockets 
were  marking  a  thousand  glittering  paths  through 
the  jur.  La  Fontjuiie,  placed  in  a  comer,  was  coo- 
sidering  the  pleasure  he  should  have  in  writing  the 
details  of  this  (ete  to  his  ftiend  De  Maucroix,  U 
Rome ;  he  was  akcady  collecting  the  rhymes  for 
his  narrative,  and  thinking  of  his  beloved  patron, 
Fouquet,  who  would  enjoy,  '  une  fortune  ft  laaser 
la  renommee.'  On  a  sudden  the  noise  of  the 
royal  trumpets  succeeded  to  that  of  the  fireworks, 
for  the  King,  desirous  of  returning  the  same  nigbi 
to  Fontainbleau,  had  ordered  the  musketeers  to 
be  in  attendance.  Louis  XIV.  all  this  time  let  do 
indication  escape  him  that  could  dissipate  the  en* 
chantment  of  the  innocent-hearted  poet,  and 
before  going  away,  he  desired  Fouquet  himself  to 
accompany  the  court  on  its  intended  excursion 
into  Brittany. 

"Thither  the  intendant  went;  but  he  was  arrested 
at  Nantes  a  few  days  after,  and  transferred 
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nvel;  to  Angers,  Viocennes,  and  al  length  to  the 
BsslUle.  Hie  trial  waa  held  before  the  parliament, 
in  a  chamber  composed  of  the  relations  and  friends 
of  Colbert.*  The  examination  lasted  three  years ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time  Fouquet  was  con- 
demned to  banishment.  Louis  XIY.  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  purpose,  either  by  the  en- 
treaties of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  or  by  the 
verses  of  La  Fontaine.  lie  even  once  said,  '  If 
his  death  is  decreed  by  the  parliament,  I  shall 
allow  it  to  take  place.'  He  thought  the  members 
of  the  parliameni  had  but  badly  ministered  to  his 
■Dger;  he  increased  the  punbhment,  and  changed 
I  the  decree  of  banishment  into  that  of  rigorous  and 
il  imprisonment. 

*  1l  appean  thai  ihe  utirorlunate  inteodDnt.  Iiaving  bprn 
Nutomrd,  tike  Jupiier,  to  make  lote  in  a  shower  of  gold, 
iDd  u>  unexpecleJ  resislauce  in  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 
I^OToked  at  his  waat  of  success,  he  discovered  tli at  ihe  King 
is  riral,  aod  had  ihe  iinpiudence  to  let  La  Valli^ie  know 

II  he  was  acquaJDied  with  the  secret  of  her  attach  men  i.     Site 

■  Afonaed  the  King,  whose  jealousy  and  resentment  were  roused 

tothe  highest  pitch  by  this  comfnunication,  and  ihey  were  io- 

■Kied  by  hi>  seeing  a  portraii  of  Maderaoiselle  de  id  Valli^ie 

Hid  VsMx,  in  the  cabinet  of  Ihe  ambitious  Fouquet.     The  King 

I  would  have  had  him  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  that  raooieot, 

I  Iftd  not  Anne  of  A  ustha  deterred  biiu  by  these  few  words : — 

^Whai,  in  iht  middle  of  an  eniertsinmeDt  which  he  givet  to 
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"  Before  he  entered  his  prison,  the  unfortuDatc 
Fouquot  learned  that  the  king  had  just  given  orders 
to  make  Versailles  surpass,  not  only  the  Chateau 
de  Vaux,  but  all  the  palaces  of  the  world ;  that  Lc 
Notre  had  been  entrusted  with  the  laying  out  of 
the  gardens,  and  Le  Briin  with  the  decoration  of 
the  apartments ;  that  fetes,  which  had  never  been 
paralleled,  had  already  been  given  in  the  palace, 
for  which  Molierc  bad  also  written  comedies ;  and 
tlial  Louis  XIV.  had  concentrated  round  his  per- 
son all  the  eclat  of  luxury,  of  art,  and  of  genius, 
which  the  unfortunate  intcndant  had  had  the 
culpable  idea  of  sharing  with  the  monarch." 

The  history  of  Fouquet  sufficiently  proves  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.,  even  were  proofr 
wanting  on  that  subject.  This  quaUty  alone  would 
blot  the  character  of  Louis  as  a  hero.  This  re- 
lation, together  with  the  arrest  and  impiisonment 
of  the  Masque  dc  Fer,  have  since  become  lessons 
to  sovereigns.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  cruel  imprisonment  inflicted  by  LouiSt 
was  that  of  a  youth  of  sixteen,  in  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege at  Paris,  The  college  had  always  borne  the 
name  of  the  College  de  Clermont,  inscribed  in 
Latin  over  its  gateway.     In   1674,  the  King  was 
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at  the  representation  of  a  tragedy  by  the  scholars 
of  the  college,  which  was  much  applauded  by  the 
courtiers,  in  consequence  of  the  flattery  addressed  in 
it  to  him.  At  the  conclusion,  one  of  the  courtiers 
said  something  to  the  Eang  of  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  piece ;  to  which  Louis  said,  ^'  Faut-il 
s'en  etonner  ? — c'est  mon  college.''  This  speech 
was  overheard,  and  that  same  night  the  inscription 
on  the  gateway  was  changed  to  that  of  **  College 
Louis  le  Grand."  On  this  a  youth  made  an 
epigram  in  Latin,  which  was  thus  rendered  in 

French : — 

''  La  croix  Mi  place  auz  lys»  et  Jesus  Christ  au  roi ; 
Louis,  O  rare  impie  1  est  le  seul  dieu  chez  toi.*' 

The  writer  was  discovered  to  be  a  scholar  of  the 
college,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille^  and 
remained  in  prison  for  this  one  offence  for  thirty- 
one  years. 

The  courtiers  fled  from  Fouquet,  who  had  been 
their  idol,  at  the  first  beginning  of  his  disgrace ; 
but  friendship  was  shewn  to  him  in  the  strongest 
form  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  history.  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne's  letters  on  this  subject  speak 
everything  in  favour  of  her  heart  and  head,  and 
La  Fontaine  and  Pellisson  entirely  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  their  patron.  La  Fontaine  wrote  his  elegy 
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to  Fouquet,  when  he  was  himself  in  prison  b;  the 
King's  command.  He  also  addressed  an  ode  tn 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  favour.  Before  presenting  it,  he 
sent  it  to  Fouquet  in  prison ;  and  there  is  an  answer 
extant  to  the  remarks  which  Fouquet  seems  to 
have  made  upon  it,  which  shew  that  unfortunate 
minister  to  have  had  a  very  nohle  mind.  "  I  come 
to  that  part,"  sajs  La  Fontaine,  "  where  jou  n; 
that  I  lower  myself  in  asking  for  what  ought  to  be 
despised.  This  feeling  is  worthy  of  you,  aadooe 
who  sees  life  with  such  indifference  does  not  de- 
serve to  die ;  hut  perhaps  you  have  not  consi- 
dered that  it  is  /  who  speak,  /  who  ask  for  a  ptr- 
don  that  is  of  more  importance  to  tu  than  to  you. 
There  are  no  terms,  though  ever  so  humble,  so 
pathetic,  or  so  pressing,  that  I  should  not  be  ju»- 
tified  in  making  use  of ;  when  I  bring  you  for- 
ward, I  shall  give  you  words  suitable  to  your  great 
mind.  Allow  me  to  Cell  you,  you^have  not  enough 
passion  for  such  a  lite  as  yours.  I  will  try  and  put 
my  ode  into  the  state  which  you  wish  it  to  be.** 

The  unfortunate  Fouquet  passed  nineteen  yean 
in  prison,  where  he  died. 
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LE  GRAND    COLBERT.* 

Bom,  1619;  died,  1683. 

According  to  a  French  phrase,  which  is  not  in 
our  language,  "  Mazarin  devina  Colbert^  and  gave 
him  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  doing  so,  proved  his 
knowledge  of  persons  and  things. 

Colbert,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  ministers  that  ever  governed  a 
comitry ;  in  the  eyes  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  he 
was  only  the  successful  prosecutor  of  Fouquet  In 
1676,  she  gives  an  account  of  her  visit  to  the 
minister,  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  M.  de 
Grignan,  who  was  always  involved  in  debts,  and 
lived  beyond  his  means,  in  his  government  in  the 
south  of  France  : — 

^^  I  wished  to  go  to  St  Germain,  to  speak  to 
M.  Colbert  about  your  pension.  I  was  very  well 
accompanied  thither,  having  with  me  M.  de  St 
Geran,  M.  d'Hacqueville,  and  some  others,  all  of 
whom  consoled  me  beforehand  as  to  the  ice  that  I 
expected.     I  spoke  to  him  about  the  pension ;  I 

*  His  portrait,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  \%  in  the  Stafford 
gallery. 
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aaid  a  word  of  the  consUmt  business,  anil  of  your 
zeal  for  the  King's  senice ;  aoolher  word  of  ihc 
great  expenses  you  were  drawn  into,  and  wbtch 
uoutd  not  allow  of  being  retrenched ;  that  it  «ia 
with  regret  that  the  Abbe  de  Grignan  and  I 
troubled  him  with  these  afl^irs.  All  ibu  wai 
shorter,  and  better  arranged;  but  to  tell  you  hia 
answer  will  not  take  up  much  time : — '  Madator, 
I  will  attend  to  it ;' — and  with  these  words  he  con- 
ducted me  to  the  door,  and  all  was  over." 

This  answer,  laconic  as  it  was,  was  a  great  efibrt 
and  mark  of  consideration;  generally,  Colbert 
kept  a  profound  silence,  and  never  moved  from  bis 
place.  Madame  Comucl  one  day,  quite  ouC  of 
patience  at  euch  a  reception,  said  to  him,  "  Ma^__ 
seigneur,  at  least  make  me  some  sign  ttu 
hear  me  ?" 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  DANGEAQ 

Bom,  16381  died,  1720. 

We  arc  now  come  to  the  principal  coiutien  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  and  of  the  times  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne.     There  is  a  long  list  of  them:- 
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Marquis  de  Dangeaa,  Vardes,  Treville,  the  Comte 
de  Grammont,  Lauzun,  and  many  others. 

Daogeaa  was  well  known  for  his  qualities  as  a 
courtier^  and  his  successes  in  that  profession.  He 
had  been  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  under  Tu- 
renne.  After  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  he 
served  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  the  King  of  Spain 
wanted  to  attach  him  to  his  service ;  but  he  was 
too  much  attached,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  to 
Paris,  and  he  refused  to  settle  at  Madrid. 

After  his  return  to  the  French  court,  both  the 
young  queen  and  Anne  of  Austria  were  delighted 
to  hear  of  their  family,  and  to  talk  of  Spain,  and  to 
meet  with  any  one  who  spoke  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. They  therefore  took  a  great  fancy  to  Dan- 
geau's  conversation,  and  he  made  their  party  at 
Riversi  every  evening — circumstances  which  he 
turned  to  immense  advantage.  He  possessed 
i'esprit  de  jeu  to  a  great  degree;  and  with  a  head 
full  of  combinations,  formed  by  his  own  calculations, 
he  had  great  advantages  in  playing  with  the  two 
queens:  he  talked  all  the  time,  amused  them, 
and  made  them  laugh  over  their  own  losses. 

As  the  money  that  Dangeau  won  at  Riversi  was 
to  a  large  amount,  Colbert's  economy  disposed 
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him  to  queslioa  whether  he  played  fairly ;  and  he 
spoke  to  the  King  about  it,  intimating  his  suspieioiu. 
The  lung  found  means  one  evening  of  looking 
over  his  play,  and  being  convinced  of  his  honour, 
he  took  him  away  from  the  Queen's  table  and  placed 
him  at  his  own.  M.  de  Dangeaa's  head  for  calcu- 
lation, joined  to  his  good  fortune,  did  not  forsake 
him  with  the  King  more  than  it  had  done  with 
the  Qnecns.  One  day,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
join  the  King's  party,  he  asked  Louis  to  accord 
him  the  favour  of  giving  him  an  apartnieoi  at  St. 
Germain.  This  waa  diflicuU  to  obtain,  on  account 
of  want  of  space  for  lodging  all  the  court.  The 
King  answered,  that  he  should  have  the  rooms, 
provided  he  should  ask  for  them  in  verse.  Tl»e 
lines  were  to  be  composed  during  the  time  he 
was  playing  with  the  King,  and  were  to  be  one 
hundred  in  number  —  neither  more  nor  tce& 
During  the  time  he  was  playing  with  the  King  he 
did  not  appear  engaged  or  absent,  and  when  it 
was  over,  he  repeated  the  hundred  lines :  be  bid 
composed  them,  counted  them,  and  placed  them  in 
his  memory ;  and  these  three  efforts  of  quickneaa 
and  memory  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  n^id 
pr<^ress  of  the  game. 
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Dangeau  was  Aid-de-camp  to  Louis  XIV.,  and 
followed  him  in  his  campaigns.  The  Eang  wished 
to  send  him  as  ambassador  to  Sweden^  but  he 
entreated  not  to  be  sent  into  banishment  He  was 
envoy  extraordinary  on  the  niarriage  of  James  IL 
with  the  Princess  of  Modena,  and  enjoyed  various 
places,  dignities,  and  honours  about  coiurt 

Madame  de  Montespan  used  to  say,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  like  Dangeau,  and  to  laugh  at 
him  also. 

Dangeau  kept  a  journal,  and  has  left  various 
MSS.  behind  him,  with  accounts  of  the  times  he 
lived  in.  He  was  a  complete  courtier,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Saint-Simon,  ^^  courtesan  adroit,  d'une 
vanite  ridicule ;"  and,  according  to  La  Bruy^re's 
description,  as  Pamphile,  in  his  "  Book  of  Cha- 
racters," he  was  "  fort  plaisant" 

Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to  her  daughter,  of 
her  visit  to  Versailles,  in  1676: — "  Voici  un 
changement  de  scene  qui  vous  paroitra  aussi  agre* 
able  qu'^  tout  le  monde.  Je  fus  samedi  k  Ver- 
sailles avec  les  Villars :  voici  comme  cela  va.  Vous 
connoissez  la  toilette  de  la  Reine,  la  messe,  le 
diner ;  mais  il  n'est  plus  besoin  de  se  faire  etouffer, 
pendant  que  leurs  majestes  sont  k  table ;  car  k 


trols  heures,  Ic  Roi,  la  Reine,  Manffleur,  Madjunc. 
Mademoiselle,  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  princea  et  de 
princesses,  Madame  de  Mootespao,  toute  sa  suite, 
tous  les  courtisans,  toutcs  les  dames,  en6n  ce  qoi 
s'appclle  la  cour  de  France,  se  irouve  dans  ce  be! 
a))partement  du  Roi  que  nous  i-onnoisscz.  Tout 
est  meuble  divinement,  tout  est  magniiiqiie.  On 
ne  sait  oc  que  c'est  que  d'y  avoir  cbaud;  on 
passe  d'un  lieu  A  I'autre  sans  faire  la  preaK  ootk 
part.  Un  jeu  de  reversi  donnc  la  forme,  et  fixe 
tout.  Le  Roi  est  aupr^de  Madame  de  Mouiefpan 
<|ui  tient  la  carte ;  Monsieur,  la  Reine  et  Madame 
de  Soubise ;  Dangcau  et  compagnie ;  Langl^e  et 
compagnic.  Mille  louis  sont  repandus  siir  le  tapis ; 
il  n'y  a  point  d'autres  jctona.  Je  voyois  jourr 
Dangeau ;  et  j'admirois  combicn  nous  sotnmes  sots 
au  jeu  aupres  de  lui.  U  ne  songe  qu  a  son  offiurc, 
et  gagnc  oil  les  aulres  perdent ;  il  ne  neglige  ricD, 
il  profite  dc  tout,  il  n'est  point  distrait:  en  un 
mot,  sa  bonne  conduite  defic  la  fortune ;  atissi  ks 
deux  cent  millc  francs  en  dix  Jours,  lea  cent  tnille 
ecus  en  un  tnois,  tout  cela  se  met  sur  le  livre  de  sa 
recette.  lldilqueje  prenois  part  k  son  jeu,  de 
sorte  que  je  fus  assise  Ires-agreablement  et  tr^ 
commoflement.     Jo  snluai  le  Rui,  ainsi  que  vou< 
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me  I'aTcz  appris ;  il  me  rendit  mon  salut,  comme 
si  j'avois  6t6  jeune  et  belle.  La  Reine  me  parla 
aussi  long-temps  de  ma  maladie^  que  si  c'eiit  6t6 
une  couche.  Elle  me  dit  encore  quelques  mots 
de  vous.  M.  le  Due  me  fit  mille  de  ces  caresses  a 
quoi  il  ne  pense  pas.  Le  Mar6chal  de  Lorges 
m'attaqua  sous  le  nom  du  ChcTalier  de  Grignan, 
enfin  tutti  quanti.  Vous  savez  ce  que  c'est  que 
de  recevoir  un  mot  de  tout  ce  que  Ton  trouve  en 
son  chemin.  Madame  de  Montespan  me  parla  de 
Bourbon,  elle  me  pria  de  lui  conter  Vichi,  et 
comment  je  m'en  6tois  trouvee ;  elle  me  dit  que 
Bourbon,  au  lieu  de  guerir  un  genou,  lui  a  fait  mal 
aux  deux.  Je  lui  trouvai  le  dos  bien  plat,  comme 
disoitlaMarechale  de  la  Meilleraie;  mais,  serieuse- 
ment,  c'est  une  chose  surprenante  que  sa  beaute ; 
sa  taille  n'est  pas  de  la  moitie  si  grosse  qu'elle  etoit, 
sans  que  son  teint,  ni  ses  yeux,  ni  ses  levres,  en 
soient  moins  bien.  Elle  etoit  tout  habill^e  de 
point  de  France ;  coifiee  de  mille  boucles ;  les 
deux  des  tempes  lui  tombent  fort  bas  sur  les  joues ; 
des  rubans  noirs  sur  sa  tete,  des  perles  de  la  Mer^ 
chale  de  I'Hdpital,  embellies  de  boucles  et  de  pen- 
deloques  de  diamants  de  la  demidre  beaute ;  trois 
ou  quatre  poin^ons ;  point  de  coiffe ;  en  un  mot, 
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line  triomphanle  beaute  h  faire  admirer  k  tous  let 
ambassadcurs.  Elle  a  sii qu'on  se  plajgDoit  quelle 
enipecboit  toute  la  France  de  voir  le  Roi ;  elle  !'• 
redonne,  comme  voua  voyez ;  ct  vous  ne  saurieE 
croire  la  joie  que  tout  le  monde  en  a,  m  d«  quelle 
l>eaute  cela  rend  la  cour.  Cette  agrcable  con- 
fusion, sails  confusion,  de  tout  cc  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 
choisi,  dure  dcpuis  trois  bcurea  jusqu'4  six.  S^il 
vicnt  dee  courriera,  le  Roi  se  retire  un  moment 
pour  lire  ses  Icttres,  et  puis  revient.  D  y  a  tou- 
jours  quclque  muaique  qu'U  ecoute,  et  qui  fkit  un 
tres-bon  etfct.  U  cause  aveo  les  dames  qui  mt 
a<-coutunic  d'avoir  cet  honneur.  Enfin  on  (|tutte 
le  jeu  k  six  heurs ;  on  n'a  point  du  tout  de  peine 
it  faire  les  comptes ;  il  n'y  a  point  de  jetons  ni  dc 
marques ;  les  poules  sont  au  moins  de  cinq,  six,  00 
ftept  cents  louis,  les  grosses  de  inille,  de  douse 
cents.  On  en  met  d'abord  vingt-cinq  ehiicun, 
cost  cent ;  et  puis  celui  qui  fait  en  met  dix.  On 
donnc  chacun  quatre  louis  A  celui  qui  a  le  quinoU ; 
on  passe;  et  quaud  on  fait  jouer,  et  qu'on  ne 
prend  pas  la  poule,  on  en  met  seize  A  I«  pooIe, 
pour  appreudre  k  joucr  mal-fk-propos.  On  parle 
sans  cesse,  et  rien  ne  dcmeure  aur  le  cceur.  Com- 
bicn  ave^-voHs  de  cceurs?     J'en  ai  deux — ^j'en  ai 
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trois — j'en  ai  un — ^j'en  ai  quatre ;  il  n*en  a  done  que 
trois^  que  quatre,  et  Dangeau  est  ravi  de  tout  ce 
caquet :  il  d^couvre  le  jeu,  11  tire  ses  consequences, 
il  voit  k  qui  il  a  affaire.  Enfin  j'etois  fort  aise  de  voir 
cet  exces  d'habilit6  :  vraiment  c'est  bien  lui  qui  sait 
le  dessous  des  cartes,  car  il  sait  toutes  les  autres 
couleurs.  On  monte  done  k  six  heures  en  caldche, 
le  Roi,  Madame  de  Montespan,  Monsieur,  Ma- 
dame de  Thianges,  et  la  bonne  d'Heudicourt  sur 
le  strapontin,  c'est-&-dire,  comme  en  paradis,  ou 
dans  la  gloire  de  Niquee.  Vovs  savez  comme  ces 
caliches  sont  faites ;  on  ne  se  regarde  point,  on 
est  toum6  du  mSme  cote.  La  Reine  6toit  dans 
une  autre  avec  les  princesses,  et  ensuite  tout  le 
monde  attroupe,  selon  sa  fantaisie.  On  va  sur  le 
canal  dans  des  gondoles;  on  y  trouve  de  la  musique; 
on  revient  k  dix  heures,  on  trouve  la  comedie ; 
minuit  sonne,  on  fait  media  noche ;  voil^  comme 
se  passa  le  samedL 

"  De  vous  dire  combien  de  fois  on  me  parla  de 
vous,  combien  on  me  dcmanda  de  vos  nouvelles, 
combien  on  me  fit  de  questions  sans  attendre  la 
reponse,  combien  j'en  6pargnai,  combien  on  s'en 
souciois  pen,  combien*  je  m'en  souciois  encore 
moins,  vous  reconnoitriez  au  naturel  Viniqua  carte. 

D  3 
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Cependant  eUe  ne  fut  jamais  si  agr^able^  et  Von 
souhaite  fort  que  cela  continue.  Madame  de 
Nevers  est  fort  jolie,  fort  modeste^  fort  naive ;  sa 
beaute  fait  souvenir  de  vous.  M.  de  Nevers  est 
toujours  le  m£me>  sa  femme  I'aime  de  passion. 
Mademoiselle  de  Thiangcs  est  plus  reguli^rement 
belle  que  sa  sceur,  et  beaucoup  moins  charmante. 
M.  du  Maine  est  incomparable ;  son  esprit  etonne, 
et  les  choses  qu'il  dit  ne  se  peuvent  imaginer. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  Madame  de  Thianges, 
Guelphes  et  Gtbelins^  songez  que  tout  est  rassem- 
ble.  Madame  me  fit  mille  honnStetes,  k  cause  de 
la  bonne  princesse  de  Tarente.  Madame  de  Monaco 
^toit  k  Paris."* 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  VARDES. 

Died,  1688. 

The  Marquis  de  Vardes  was  implicated  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  at  the  death  of  the  unfortiuate 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  He  was  banished  to  the 
South  of  France^  and  was  often  in  the  society  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de  Grignan,  at 

*  See  Letter  of  the  29th  July,  1676. 
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Aiz,  in  Provence.  Madame  de  Sevign6  writes  to 
the  President,  De  Moulceau,  from  Paris,  in  1683: 
^^  N'avez-vous  pas  6t6  bien  surpris.  Monsieur, 
de  vous  voir  glisser  des  mains  M.  de  Vardes,  que 
vous  teniez  depuis  dix-neuf  ans  ?  VoiU  le  temps 
que  notre  Providence  avoit  marque  ;  en  verit6,  on 
n'j  pensoit  plus,  il  paroissoit  oublie  et  sacrifi^  it 
Texemple.  Lie  Roi,  qui  pense,  et  qui  range  tout 
dans  sa  tete,  d6clara  un  beau  matin  que  M.  de 
Vardes  seroit  k  la  cour  dans  deux  ou  trois  jours :  il 
conta  qu'il  lui  avoit  fait  ecrire  par  la  poste,  qu'il 
avoit  voulu  le  surprendre,  et  qu'il  y  avoit  plus  de 
six  mois  que  personne  ne  lui  avoit  parle.  Sa 
Majeste  eut  contentement ;  il  vouloit  surprendre, 
et  tout  le  monde  fut  surpris :  jamais  une  nouvelle 
n'a  fait  une  si  grande  impression,  ni  un  si  grand 
bruit  que  ceUe-l^.  Enfin  il  arriva  Samedi  matin 
avec  une  t^te  unique  en  son  espece,  et  un  vieux 
justaucorps  k  brevet,  comme  on  le  portoit  en 
1663.  II  se  mit  un  genou  k  terre  dans  la  chambre 
du  Roi,  oil  il  n'y  avoit  que  M.  de  Chateauneuf. 
Le  Roi  lui  dit  que  tant  que  son  coeur  avoit  et^ 
blesse,  il  ne  I'avoit  point  rappele,  mais  que  pr6- 
sentement  c'etoit  de  bon  coeur,  et  qu'il  etoit  aise  de 
le  revoir.     M.  de  Vardes  repondit  parfaitement 
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bieii  Qt  d'uD  air  penetre,  ct  ce  (Ion  des  lunnes  que 
Dieu  lui  a  donne  ne  fit  pas  mal  son  eflct  dans 
celle  occasion.  Apr^s  cette  premiere  vue,  Ic  Roi 
fit  apj>elcr  M.  Ic  Dauphin,  et  le  presenta  comiU£ 
line  jeune  courtisan ;  M.  de  Vardes  le  rcconnut 
ct  Ic  aalua ;  Ic  Roi  lui  dit  eu  riraut :  '  Vardes, 
vuila  line  aottisc  ;  vous  savez  bicn  qu'on  ne  saltio 
jamais  personne  devant  moi.'  M.  de  Vardea  dii 
m^mc  ton:  '  Sire,  je  ne  sais  plus  rien ;  j'ai  tout 
oiiblie ;  11  faut  que  votre  Majestc  me  pardonne 
jiisqu'a  (rente  sottises.'  *  Eh  bion,  jc  le  veux,"  dit  le 
Roi,  '  rcBte  a  vingt-neuf.'  Ensuitc  le  Roi  sc  moqua 
de  son  juataucoq)s.  M.  de  Vardes  lui  dit :  '  Sire, 
quand  on  est  assez  miserable  pour  etre  eloignc  de 
vous,  non  seulement  on  est  malheureux,  mai&  on 
est  ridicule.'  Tout  eat  aur  ce  ton  de  liberie  et 
d'agrement.  Tous  les  cotutisana  lui  ont  fail  des 
mcrveilles."" 

The  diess  worn  by  M.  de  Vardes,  nhicb  ap- 
peared BO  ridiciUouB,  is  often  to  be  seeu  iu  the  pic- 
tures of  Vandermulen  and  other  painters  of  tluil 
day ;  it  was  woni  by  the  principal  courtiers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  il 
quired  a  special  permission  to  wear  11 

'  See  L«uei  of  the  Jfiiii  Mijr,  lfi83. 
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COMTE  DE  GRAMMONT. 

Born,  1621;  died,  1707. 

COMTESSE  DE  GRAMMONT. 

When  that  epitome  of  perfection.  Mademoiselle 
d'Hamilton,  married  the  gayest  and  wittiest  courtier 
in  France,  Charles  IL  wrote  to  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  ^^  I  beUeve  she  will  pass  for  a 
handsome  woman  in  France;  she  is  as  good  a 
creature  as  ever  lived."  The  Chevalier  de  Gram- 
mont,  leaving  England,  was  overtaken  at  Dover 
by  her  brother,  who  inquired  whether  he  had  not 
forgotten  something  in  London  ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "  I  have  forgotten  to  marry  your  sister ;" 
and  returned  with  hinu  This  adventure  served 
Molidre  in  the  "  Manage  force." 

This  "  good  creature,"  however,  did  not  please 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  she  had  in  her 
favour  the  protection  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Madame  de  Caylus  says  of  her,  "  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Grammont  avait  pour  elle  le  gout  et 
rhabitude  du  Roi ;  car  Madame  de  Maintenon  la 
trouvait  plus  agreable  qu'aimable.     II  faut  avouer 
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aussi  qu'elle  etait  souvent  Aoglaise  insupportable, 
quelquefois  flatteuse,  denigrante ;  hautainc  et  ratn- 
panie.  Enfin  nialgre  les  apparcnccB  il  n'y  avoii 
dc  stable  on  elJe  que  sa  mine,  que  rien  ne  pouvait 
abaisscr,  quoiqu'ellc  sc  piquait  de  fermete  dans  stu 
scntimeas,  tt  de  Constance  dans  ccb  amities.  11 
est  vrai  aussi  qu'elle  faisait  toujours  parailre  beau- 
coup  d'esprit  dans  les  dt&ercntes  formes  que  son 
humeur  et  ses  desseins  lui  faisaicnt  prendre.  Ma- 
dame de  MainCenoii  joignit  ci  I'envie  de  plaire  au 
Roi  en  attirant  ciiez  clle  Madame  la  Comtessc  de 
Grammont,  le  motif  de  la  soutenir  dans  la  pi^Ie, 
ct  d'aider  autant  qu'il  lui  etait  possible  unc  COD- 
veraion  foudee  sur  celie  de  Duharmel.  C'elait  un 
geniilbomme  Lorrain,  connu  ii  la  cour  par  le  grot 
jcu  qu'ils  jouait.  D  etait  riche  naturellemeni,  et 
hcureux,  aussi  il  faisait  Ijeaucoup  de  depenae,  el 
etait  k  la  mode  ii  la  cour ;  mais  il  la  quitta  brusque- 
meat,  et  se  retira  a  I'iostitution,  sur  une  vision 
qu'il  crut  avoir  vue ;  et  la  mOme  gmcc,  par  un 
contre-eoup  heureux,  touc-ha  aussi  Madame  la 
Comtease  de  Grammont.  Peut-etre  que  I'in^galite 
quelle  a  fait  paraitre  dans  sa  conduite,  ct  dont  j*ai 
cte  t^raoin,  etait  fondee  sur  le  combat  qui  se  paaawt 
continuellement  en  elle,  entre  sa  raison  et  ses  Id- 
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clinations ;  car  il  faut  avouer  qu'elle  n'avait  rien  qui 
teadit  k  la  piete." 

The  character  of  the  Comte  de  Grammont,  as  a 
courtier  and  a  diseur  de  bon-mots,  was  established 
on  so  solid  a  foundation  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  he  could  venture  on  anything.  The  title  of 
Familier  des  Rois  would  have  still  better  suited 
him  than  that  given  to  Voltaire^  of  Familier  des 
Princes.  Here  is  one  of  the  liberties  he  took : 
when  he  was  in  England,  Charles  IL  pointed  out 
to  him  that  at  each  dish  that  was  served  to  him  his 
servants  knelt  to  him,  which  was  the  etiquette  at 
the  English  court  "  Sire,"  said  Grammont,  "  j'ai 
cru  que  vos  gens  vous  demandoient  pardon  de  la 
mauvaise  chere  qu'il  vous  font  faire  ?" 

Grammont  was  a  clever  courtier,  but  sincere, 
when  it  suited  him  to  be  so.  Louis  was  playing  at 
trictrac.  The  King  contested  the  point,  and 
consulted  the  by-standers ;  but  they  were  silent* 
'^  Here  is  Grammont  coming,*^  said  the  King ;  **  he 
shall  decide."  "  Sire,  vous  avez  perdu,"  said  Gram- 
mont "  Comment  I  vous  ne  savez  point  encore?" 
said  Louis,  ^'Eh!  ne  voyez  vous  pas.  Sire,  que,  sile 
coup  eut  ete  seulement  douteux,  ces  Messieurs  n'au- 
roient  pas  manque  de  vous  donner  gain  de  cause  ?" 
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When  the  Prince  de  Conti  married  the  daughter 
of  Louis  XrV,  and  of  the  Duchease  de  la  Valliere. 
the  Comte  dc  Grammont  congratulated  him  on 
the  occasion  in  these  words : — "  Monsieur,  je  me 
rejouis  dc  votrc  mariage ;  crojcz  moi,  menagei 
le  bcau-perc ;  no  Ic  chicanez  point :  ne  preitei 
point  garde  a  peu  dc  chose  avec  lui ;  vivei  Iticn 
dans  cetle  famille,  et  je  vous  reponds  que  vmu 
vous  trouverez  fort  bien  de  cette  alltaoce." 

"  The  King  likes  this  sort  of  thing,"  says  3Ja- 
danie  dc  Sevigne,  when  she  tells  these  stories. 

Unmerited  favour  made  Grammont  very  angrv." 
In  the  war  of  the  succession,  X^uis  Xr\^  was  sur- 
rounded bji  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  weak 
and  incapable  ministers  who  were  then  in  favour. 
The  King  one  day  expressed  his  wonder  at  the 
stupidity  of  a  foreign  ambassador  at  his  court 
"  Vous  verrez,  Sire,"  said  Grammont,  "  ijiie  cewra 
le  parent  de  qucltjue  ministre  I" 

The  Comtessc  de  Grammont  had  Iiecn  the  great 
beauty  of  the  English  court  of  Charles  II.  aa  the 


The  jojiih  sod  ihe  intapacily  of  the  n 
irious.  MadaiQc  Com-u^l  had  been  at  V'enailles,  and,  ou 
relum  to  Paris,  she  na^  aiked  what  the  had  feeo.  "  Irw 
«  curious  things,''  she  said;  "  love  in  ibe  tornli,  «ad  Iht 
iiiiilen  in  their  cradle." 


Ill    1UC   tuiuu,  4UU   torn       j 
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Comte  was  the  wit  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Sir  Peter  Lely's  picture  of  her  at  Windsor  repre- 
sents a  woman  with  an  air  of  grandeur  that  implies 
noble  blood,  immense  pretensions,  and  great 
hauteur  of  character,  and  who  would  probably  not 
take  the  trouble  of  pleasing  or  gaining  popularity. 
^*  EUe  etoit  grandc  et  gracieuse  dans  le  moindre 
de  ses  movemens.^  The  account  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  IL" 

Grammont,  banished  from  the  court  of  France, 
found  Miss  Hamilton  surrounded  by  lovers  at  the 
court  of  England.  To  enrage  them,  as  much  as 
to  captivate  her,  he  put  forward  all  his  powers  of 
pleasing.  She  refused  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  greatest  marriage  in  England;  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  the 
Earl  of  Falmouth  would  not  risk  a  refusal. 
There  appeared  to  be  but  little  chance  of  Gram- 
mont succeeding  with  this  proud  young  beauty ; 
but  the  more  difficult  he  found  the  business,  the 
more  determined  he  grew,  and  every  additional 
admirer  of  La  belle  Hamilton  was  an  additional 
motive  for  success  on  his  part  He  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  understanding  of  Miss  Hamilton, 
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and  his  opiDion  of  his  own  merit  being  equally 
great,  he  did  not  despair,  Play  was  his  ruling 
passion,  but  it  could  not  now  detain  him  &om  the 
ladj's  compuiy ;  and  Saint  Evremont  gave  him 
advice  as  to  the  improbability  of  a  pcnmlew, 
untitled  younger  brother  succeeding  in  such  a 
purauiu  "  My  good  friend,"  replied  the  Chevalier 
de  Grammont,  "thou  art  a  philosopher;  tu  con- 
uais  la  nature  dea  etoiles  du  ciel ;  mais  pour  lea 
astrcs  de  la  terrc,  tu  n'y  connais  rien.  I  have  josl 
had  a  lecture  of  three  hours  frxim  the  King. 
Ecoutez,  nton  ami  I  I  will  marry  Miss  Hamilbm, 
in  spite  of  my  rivals  and  the  world.  I  will  hire 
my  banishment  reversed:  she  shall  he  '  Dame  du 
Palais'  to  the  Queen  of  France ;  my  brother  will 
be  so  good  as  to  die  some  day  or  other,  for  our 
particular  gratification;  Miss  Hamilton  shall  be 
mistress  of  Semeal*  and  Coratcsse  de  Grammont, 
to  make  her  amends  for  the  loss  of  that  oof  Norfolk, 
that  sot  Uichmoad,  and  that  rake  I'almouth.  And 
what  do  you  say  to  that,  mon  pauvre  philosophc  7 
Grammont,  with  his  audacity  and  perseveraocc. 
carried  off  the  prize  from  his  rivals.  A  year  after 
their  marriage  they  returned  to  France ;  Madame 
•  TLechflieiu  of  ihe  family. 
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de  Grammont  became  ^^Dame  du  Palais,"  and  some 
years  after,  Grammont  inherited  the  property  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 

The  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Grammont  were 
in  great  fiivour  in  1703,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  King  gave  the  Comtesse 
a  house  in  the  park  at  Versailles,  where  so  many 
persons  went  to  visit  them  that  the  Comte  threat- 
ened to  send  in  the  bills  to  the  King  of  all  the 
dinners  he  was  forced  to  give  in  consequence. 
3Iadame  de  Coulanges  writes  to  Madame  de 
Grignan— "  La  Comtesse  de  Grammont  se  porte 
tres  bien ;  il  est  certain  que  le  Roi  Pa  traitee  k 
merveilles ;  et  s'en  est  assez  pour  que  le  monde  se 
trouvera  fort  de  son  cote ;  mais  comme  vous  savez, 
Madame,  le  monde  est  bien  plaisant" 

Ninon  de  I'Enclos  used  to  say  of  the  Comte  de 
Grammont,  that  he  was  the  only  old  man  who  was 
not  ridiculous  at  court.  Turenne  said,  that  he 
wished  to  live  that  he  might  see  Grammont  old ; 
Boileau  wrote  verses  to  him ;  Saint-Evremont  sang 
his  praises,  and  curious  praises  they  are : — 

'*  Insolent  en  prosp^rit^, 
Fort  courtois  en  n^cessit^, 
L'&me  en  fortune  lib^rale, 
Aux  cr^nciers  pas  trop  loyale." 
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Tlie  Comte  de  Granimont  did  not  write  so  well 
as  he  talked.*  lie  gave  bis  brilliant  conrcreatioD 
and  bon-rnots  to  bis  brotbcr-in-law,  to  write  His 
memoirs;  and  tben  sold  the  mauuscript  for  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  &anca.  Id  this  manu- 
script he  is  traite  de  fripon,  and  Fontenelle,  who 
was  the  censor  of  the  book,  out  of  regard  for 
Grammont's  reputation,  would  not  authorize  the 
publication  of  it;  but  Graramont  wanted  hi» 
fifteen  thousand  franca,  and  obliged  Fontenelle  to 
allow  of  its  being  printed. 

The  death  of  the  Comte  de  Grammont  was  ex- 
pected in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  the  King, 
knowing  how  lightly  he  thought  on  religious  sub- 
jects, sent  Dangeau  to  him,  to  tell  him  thai  it  was 
now  lime  to  think  seriously.  Granimont  tamed 
to  his  wife,  and  said,  "Comtesse,  si  votis  n'y 
preniez  garde,  Dangeau  vous  escarmotera  ma  con- 


*  Here  ii  a  noie  ofihe  Comte  de  Grammont'i  tiifficieniljr  lu 
tlie  purpose,  and  whldi  will  not  allow  or  his  epitloloir  powm 
being  called  in  queiiion.  Loid  Comwallis  owed  ihe  Comud* 
Grammont  ten  or  Iwclve  liundred  giiiiKat;  bis  filber-in-UK, 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  paid  his  debti,  but  De  Ctimmoni  BndiD|{ 
Lord  Comwallii  not  likely  to  pay  him,  lent  him  i!ie  folTowi]i| 
not«  u  he  wai  leaving  England : — 

"  My  Loid, — Pray  remember  the  Comle  de  Gra 
do  not  Torget  Sir  Stephen  Foi." 
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version."  He  recovered,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
eij^ty-six;  leaving  two  daughters.  One  was  an 
abbess ;  the  other,  Claude  Charlotte  de  Grammont, 
was  married  to  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Stafford. 
She  was  as  witty  as  her  fiither,  and  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  dear  friend  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague. 


COMTE  ANTOINE  HAMILTON. 

Born,  1646;  died,  1720. 

CoMTE  Antoine  Hamilton,  the  author  of  the 
"  Memoires  de  Grammont,"  was  brother  to  the 
Comtesse  de  Grammont.  They  were  allied  to  the 
greatest  families  in  England,  having  for  their 
father.  Sir  George  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  James, 
first  Earl  of  Abercom ;  and  for  their  mother,  the 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  Hamilton  had 
been  one  of  the  crowd  of  gay  young  courtiers  who 
surrounded  Charles  IL,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  England.  His  family  had  long  resided 
abroad,  and  he  was  more  of  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Knglighmfln  :  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  U., 
and  had  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  Ireland. 
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After  the  King's  defeat  in  Ireland,  he  settled  at 
St  Germain. 

This  gay  and  caustic  writer  was  *^  d'un  humeur 
chagrin,''  and  very  much  disjdeascd  at  being  con- 
tinually sent  for  to  Sceaux  by  the  Duchess  du 
Maine,  where  eveiy  one  was  expected  ^'de  faire  de 
Tesprit"  However,  notwithstanding  his  ill  humour, 
he  continually  wrote  verses  for  the  exigeante  Ludo- 
viso ;  the  name  by  which  the  Duchess  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  wits  of  her  court 

Count  Hamilton  died  at  St  Germain,  abjuring 
his  errors,  which  were  said  not  to  h^ive  been  few  in 
number. 


THE  MARECHAL  DE  VH^LEROL 

Bom,  1643;  died,  1730. 

The  Marbchal  de  Villeroi  was  known  in 
his  youth  in  the  society  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  as 
'^  le  charmant,"  and  Madame  de  Coulanges  did 
not  conceal  her  admiration  of  his  fine  manners. 
When  the  Dauphiness,  Marie  Christine  de  Bavi^rp, 
arrived  at  Versailles,  YiUeroi  was  chosert  to  dance 
with  her;  a  distinction  which  nearly  turned  his 
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head.  Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  ^^  H  dansait  si 
bien,  on  le  trouvait  si  bien,  on  en  parlait  si  souvent, 
il  etait  habille  de  couleurs  si  convenables,  qu*un 
jour  le  pere  (Louis  XIV.)  dit  en  le  rencontrant, 
^  Je  pense  que  vous  voulez  donner  de  la  jalousie  h, 
mon  fils ;  je  ne  vous  le  conseiUe  pas.'  ^ 

Villeroi  gave  such  prolonged  care  to  his  dress, 
that  on  some  public  occasion  he  kept  Louis  wait- 
ing, who  was  exact,  as  all  kings  are,  and  who  never 
before  had  waited  for  any  person;  but  Villeroi, 
unfortunately  for  Louis,  was  a  favourite. 

Villeroi's  incapacity  as  a  general  was  well  known. 
The  best  specimen  of  a  French  song,  mentioned 
by  La  Harpe,  in  his  "  Cours  de  Litterature,"  was 
written  upon  his  reverses : — 

"  Villeroi, 
Villeroi, 
A  fort  bien  servi  le  roi  .  .  .  . 
Guillaume,  Guillauroe.'* 

At  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Villeroi  was  remark- 
able for  his  intrigues,  his  indiscretion,  and  his 
frivoli^ ;  with  the  army,  for  his  presumption  and 
his  incapacity ;  in  council,  for  his  arrogance ;  and 
in  the  education  of  Louis  XV.  he  betrayed  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  baseness.     Yet  his  dress,  bril- 
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liancy  of  manner,  and  talents,  so  won  Lous  XIV., 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  appointed  him  Goyerwx 
to  the  young  King. 

Saint-Simon  gives  Yilleroi's  character,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  just  ^^  He  was  a  man  made  on 
purpose  to  preside  at  a  ball ;  to  be  the  judge  at  a 
carrousel,  and  (if  he  had  had  any  voice)  to  have 
sung  at  the  opera,  in  the  parts  of  kings  and  heroes. 
Perfect  as  to  his  dress,  and  for  setting  the  fiuhioo, 
but  having  nothing  else  in  him." 

**  Au  h^ro6  de  Marsaille,  61oigii^  par  son  roi, 
Od  voyait  dans  les  camps  succeder  Villeroi, 
Favori  de  Louis  plus  que  de  la  victoire, 
£t  grand  k  fail  de  hauft  mais  petit  daos  l*histoire." 

CttENIEE. 


THE    MARQUIS    DE    VILLARS. 

Died,  1698. 

THE  MARQUISE  DE  VILLARS. 

Born,  1624;  died,  1706. 

Madame  de  Villars  accompanied  her  husband 
in  his  embassies  to  Sardinia  and  to  Spain.  M.  de 
Villars  was  known  at  the  court  of  Versailles  bj  the 
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name  of  "  Le  bel  Orondate,"  from  his  great  repu- 
tation for  courage,  his  good  looks,  his  noble  figure, 
and  his  fine  manners.  Madame  de  Sevigne  says, 
'^  I  found  M.  de  Yillars  at  Madame  de  La  Fayette's, 
avec  une  mine  toute  pleine  d'Orondate."  He  was 
one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  succeed  every- 
where; in  wars  and  embassies,  at  courts  with 
kings  and  queens,  in  the  world  with  women ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  envy  raised  at  his  success,  he 
was  well  spoken  of  by  everybody. 

The  letters  of  Madame  de  Villars  are  very 
amusing;  they  were  written  when  she  and  her 
husband  accompanied  Marie  Louise  d'Orleans,  the 
niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  Madrid,  M.  de  Villars 
being  appointed  Ambassador  to  Charles  IL  of 
Spain.  One  letter  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  in- 
serted in  an  edition  of  "  Les  Lettres  de  Sevigne ;" 
the  rest  are  addressed  to  Madame  de  Coulanges. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  her  daughter — ^^  Ce  sont 
des  relations  qui  font  la  joie  de  beaucoup  de  per- 
sonnes ;  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  en  est  curieuz ; 
Madame  de  Vins  et  moi,  nous  en  attrapons  ce  que 
nous  pouvous.  Nous  c6mprenons  les  raisons  qui 
font  que  tout  est  reduit  k  ce  bureau  d'adresse." 
(That  was  to  Madame  de  Coulanges,  because  she 

VOL.  u.  E 
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was  the  <lcar  friend  of  Madame  dc  MainteooD.) 
"  Mais  ccla  est  mele  dc  tuiit  d'amitic  ct  dc 
tendresse,  qu'il  semble  que  son  temperament  sut 
change  en  Espagne." 

Madame  de  Villars,  wboec  nature  was  seem- 
iiigiy  changed  by  an  absence  trom  Paris,  vrm  the 
sister  of  the  Marechal  de  Bcllefonds,  the  Mend  of 
BoBsuet,  and  the  mother  of  the  famous  Mai^cbal 
dc  Villars.  She  is  described  iu  strong  colours  by 
St,  Simon — "  Cette  Marquise  eloit  une  bonat 
petite  femme,  seche,  vive,  meohante  comme  un 
serpent;  de  I'eaprit  comme  nn  demon;  d'excel- 
lente  compagnie ;  qui  arait  passe  sb  vie,  juaqu'au 
dernier  jour,  dans  lea  meillcures  et  les  phis  choisics 
de  la  cour  et  du  grand  monde,  ct  qui  coneeillail 
toiijours  k  son  fils,  de  se  vantcr  au  Roi  taut  quH 
pourroit,  mais  de  jamais  ne  parlcr  dc  soi  a  per- 

The  company  of  M.  and  Madame  dc  Villars  was 
sought  by  every  one.  Living  with  the  best  society 
to  be  met  with  in  Prance,  and  having  both  of 
them  had  every  means,  in  iheir  long  residences  al 
Copenhagen,  in  Italy,  and  in  Sgmn,  of  bearing  and 
seeing  a  variety  of  cliaracters  god  nations,  their 
conversation    was   full   of  anecdote   and   curioiu 
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details.  The  houses  of  foreign  ambassadors  were 
in  those  days  like  fortified  towns ;  and  what  sanc- 
tuary and  privilege  meant  in  these  abodes  may  be 
known  from  some  of  the  singular  stories  that  came 
under  their  cognizance.  One  of  the  most  curious 
of  these  stories  is  that  of  Stradella,*  the  Venetian, 

*  Stradella,  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  his  time,  was 
knowD  in  Italy  when  M.  de  Villars  was  ambassador  at  Turin. 
He  was  composer  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  frequently  sang 
bis  own  compositions  at  the  theatre.  His  talents  as  a  musician 
were  thought  so  highly  of,  that  all  who  wished  to  excel  in  that 
science  were  anxious  to  become  his  pupils.  Amongst  those 
of  whom  he  had  the  instruction,  was  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth, 
a  Roman,  but  known  at  Venice  as  Hortensia,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding her  illustrious  descent,  submitted  to  live  with  a 
Venetian  nobleman  as  his  mistress.  The  frequent  access  of 
Stradella  to  this  lady,  produced  in  them  both  a  mutual  passion, 
and  one  summer's  night  they  left  Venice,  and  Stradella  and  the 
lady  reached  Rome  in  safety.  Upon  the  discovery  of  their 
flight,  the  Venetian  had  recourse  to  the  usual  method  of  ob- 
taining satisfiiction,  for  real  or  supposed  injuries;  he  dispatched 
two  assassins  with  instructions  to  murder  both  Stradella  and 
Hortensia,  giving  them  beforehand  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  pro- 
mise of  a  larger  sum  should  they  succeed.  The  assassins  traced 
the  fugitives  to  Rome,  and  then  wrote  to  their  employer,  asking 
for  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  at 
Rome,  to  secure  an  asylum  for  them  to  fly  to  as  soon  as  the 
deed  should  be  perpetrated.  On  the  receipt  of  their  answer, 
they  learned  that  on  the  morrow,  at  five  in  the  evening,  Stradella 
was  to  perform  a  miserere  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Late- 
ranno.  The  murderers  proposed  going  to  the  ceremony,  fol- 
lowing Stradella  and  his  mistress  out  of  the  church,  and  then 
striking  the  blow.  An  immense  multitude  crowded  the  church, 
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wbicli  liappened  during   the  embassy  of  1 
Tillars  at  Turin. 

Louis  XIV.  cooferred  the  order  of  the  St.  Esprit 
oD  M.   de  ViUare;    and  the  "demdles"  thereoOt 

wliich  vna  but  partially  lighted.  Stradella  saug  a  misereK  of 
bis  owQ  compo'ilion,  tli«  words  of  which  weie — "  O,  Cod, 
bare  pil;  on  ujl"  aod  of  music  lO  beautiful  as  teem«d  to  he- 
long,  as  it  were,  to  another  world.  When  the  deep-tooed, 
eanlily  responses  of  the  multitude  in  the  churcli,  prostrate  on 
the  pavcmeDl,  begnn  to  affect  the  nssasslni,  the  suggntion) 
of  humanity  came  over  their  savage  natures.  Defore  Che  p«t- 
formance  was  finished,  ihey  were  full  of  wmpunction  at  de- 
priving of  life  one  who  hadauch  powers  over  a  whole  multitude, 
and  they  ^reed  to  exett  ihemselves  for  the  pre^erntion  of  liim 
whom  they  had  come  la  destroy.  They  followed  StradetU, 
iiTormed  him  of  the  danger  his  life  n-as  in,  advised  hi«  leatinf 
Rome  instantly,  and  gave,  as  u  reason  for  their  repentance,  die 
powers  that  the  music  bad  over  ihem. 

Siradella  and  Hortensia  fled  lo  Turin.  The  assassins  returned 
to  their  employer,  and  reported  the  flight  of  the  lovera,  and  l)it 
impossibility  of  pursuing  ihem  to  Turin,  the  laws  being  Kveie 
in  that  oily,  and  affording  no  protection  to  murderers  but  ia  the 
immediate  houses  of  ambassadors. 

The  Venetian  had  contrived  to  associate  with  him  id  hi> 
revenge,  the  father  of  Hortensia,  and  this  horrible  man  had 
determined  to  become  the  murderer  of  his  own  child,  and  «Ionf 
with  two  ruffians,  went  to  Turin  with  that  view.  The  Venetian 
nobleman  procured  letters  from  the  AhWd'Estrades,  ihen  am- 
bassador from  Frjnce  to  Venice,  to  M,  do  \'iliars,  French  m»- 
bassador  at  Turin.  The  purport  of  these  letter*  was  a  tecom- 
mendalion  of  the  bearers  of  the  letters,  who  were  therein  repre- 
sented to  be  merchants,  to  the  proteclioo  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador, should  they  stAiid  in  need  of  it. 

TheDuchessof  Savoy,  then  Kegem  of  Sardinia,  was  inforitttd 
olthe  arrival  of  Siradella  and   Hortensia  at  Turin,  atii)  thrir 
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and  the  ridiculous  scene  that  occurred  on  the  in- 
stallation of  the  knights,  are  well  told  by  Madame 
de  Sevigne.     M.  de  Villars  had  been  first  known 

history,  and  knowing  the  spirit  of  revenge  of  the  Venetians,  she 

placed  the  lady  in  a  convent,  and  retained  Stradella  in  her 
service  as  her  principal  musician.  One  evening,  however, 
when  Stradella  was  taking  the  air  upon  the  ramparts,  he  was 
assailed  by  three  assassins,  who  having  each  inflicted  a  wound 
on  him,  betook  themselves  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Villars,  as  to  a 
sanctuary.  Bnt  the  attack  on  Stradella  having  been  made  in 
the  sight  of  numbers  of  persons,  on  the  public  walk,  occasioned 
an  uproar  in  the  city,  which  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Duchess 
of  Savoy.  She  ordered  the  gates  of  Turin  to  be  closed,  and 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  three  assassins,  and  being 
informed  that  they  had  taken  refuge  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador, she  sent  to  demand  them.  M.  de  Villars  insisted  on  his 
privileges,  which  those  in  his  situation  claimed  as  the  law  of 
nations,  and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  criminals ;  but  he  wrote 
to  the  Abb^  d'Esurades,  to  inquire  into  the  story.  The  Abb6 
answered  him,  that  he  had  been  surprised  into  a  recommen- 
dation  of  these  men  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles 
of  Venice. 

In  the  interim  Stradella  was  cured  of  his  wounds ;  and  M, 
de  Villars,  to  make  short  of  the  question  of  privilege  and  the 
rights  of  ambassadors,  suffered  the  assassins  to  escape.  A  year 
elapsing,  Stradella  thought  himself  secure  from  any  further 
attempt  on  his  life,  and  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  joined  the  hands 
of  Stradella  and  Hortensia,  and  they  were  married.  After  the 
ceremony,  Stradella  and  his  wife  had  a  wish  to  visit  Genoa, 
goiiig  there  witli  an  intention  of  returning  to  Turin.  The  assas- 
sins had  watched  their  motions,  and  the  day  after  they  reached 
Genoa,  the  murderers  rushed  into  the  room,  and  stabbed  Stra- 
della and  Hortensia  to  the  heart.  They  had  taken  care  to  secure 
a  bark  which  lay  in  the  port,  by  which  they  made  their  escape 
from  Justice,  and  were  never  heard  of  more. 
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In  life  in  a  terrible  adventure  :  be  killed  a  manios 
duel  whom  be  had  never  beheld  before,  the  Comte 
d'Hericourt,  the  second  of  the  Duke  de  Beaufort; 
M.  de  Villars  having  been  second  to  the  Duke  de 
Nemours,  in  the  famous  duel  that  happened  in 
1652.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  France  for  a  long 
time,  but  having  bccD  pardoned  and  employed,  hie 
talents  in  oegotiation  were  found  of  great  use  to 
government.  He  was  returning  from  his  last 
embassy  to  Spain,  when  he  had  a  strange  adven- 
ture on  the  frontiers  of  France.  HiB  suite  were 
attacked  by  the  suite  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
returning  home ;  and  several  persons  were  killed 
on  both  sides;  and  the  ambassadors  ihemselws  . 
were  obliged  to  take  part  in  this  curious  engage- 
ment. 

There  are  thirty-seven  letters  written  hj  Ma- 
dame de  Villars  to  Madame  do  Coulanges.  Some 
extracts,  shewing  the  usages  of  Spain,  will  serve  to 
compare  with  those  of  Spain  as  it  now  is; — "  Ma- 
drid, 30th  Nov.,  1679.— I  go  out  when  it  is  fine, 
tomar  el  sol,  that  is,  literally,  in  take  tht  lun,  out 
of  the  gates  of  the  city.  One  must  be  careful  W 
draw  all  the  curtains  of  the  carriage  in  the  town, 
otherwise  one  should  pass  for  n  woman  uf  bad  re- 
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putation ;  and  it  would  not  be  worth  being  talked 
of  for  such  a  trifle.  If  you  could  have  been  here 
to-day  you  might  have  seen  the  handsomest  nuncio 
(the  pope's  ambassador)  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
agreeable.  His  Spanish  is  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand. I  received  him  with  all  ceremony,  but  quite 
comfi>rtably;  I  having  been  seated  on  a  pile  of 
cushions,  and  he  in  an  arm-ch^r.  He  talked  a 
great  deal  of  Charles  V.,  and  I  felt  quite  ashamed 
to  know  so  little  about  him,  but  hope  that  I  did 
not  betray  it.  I  said  a  few  words  here  and  there, 
trying  to  remember  certain  fine  passages  my  eldest 
son  used  to  talk  to  me  about  My  son,  the  Abbe, 
who  was  with  me,  shone  as  much  in  this  conver- 
sation as  if  he  had  been  on  the  benches  of  the 
Sorbonne.  M.  de  Villars,  who  is  just  come  home, 
places  himself  at  your  feet,  to  use  a  Spanish 
phrase." 

"  27th  December. — I  have  received  my  visits, 
and  the  way  that  they  are  managed  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary. As  soon  as  I  came  to  Madrid,  all 
the  princesses,  duchesses,  wives  of  grandees,  and 
other  ladies,  sent  to  compliment  me,  and  inquire 
when  I  could  see  them ;  and  some  days  ago  they 
were  informed  that  I  should  receive  every   one 
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during  tliree  consecutive  days.  To  all  those  who 
have  sent,  n  page  goes  round  with  notes,  called 
'  nudillos,'  because,  in  truth,  they  are  twisted 
notes.  The  Marquise  d'Assera,  widow  of  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  whom  I  had  known  in  France,  and  who 
thinks  that  I  did  her  some  little  service,  did  the 
honours  of  my  house  during  those  three  days,  and 
also  the  lady  whose  picture  M.  de  Villars  ba& 
She  has  been  very  handsome,  and  would  indeed  be 
so  still  were  it  not  for  the  widow's  dress  which  she 
wears.  However  beautiful  a  person  might  be,  they 
could  not  appear  tolerable  in  thia  accoutremenE ; 
and  I  do  not  understand  how  any  woman  who  thinks 
of  her  beauty,  and  is  '  un  pen  galante,'  does  not 
marry  again  at  the  end  of  a  year. — I  will  not  de- 
scribe the  precise  number  of  steps  I  made  to  re- 
ceive these  ladies  respectively, — some  a  few  paces, 
others  more  ;  for  in  entering  and  going  away  you 
must  pass  by  all  the  ladies.  The  one  who  di- 
rected rae  hod  enough  to  do  to  set  me  right,  for  I 
was  ]>eqM?tually  forgetting  the  ceremonial.  The 
visits  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  took  place  in  n 
room  covered  with  carpets,  and  having  a  iarge 
silver  '  brazier"  in  the  middle.  I  must  not  foi^l 
to  tell  you,  that  in  this  '  brazier'  there  is  no  cool. 
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but  little  olive  nuts,  that  light,  give  a  gentle 
smoke,  and  make  the  most  agreeable  fire  in  the 
worid,  and  which  last  a  whole  day  together. — I 
cannot  undertake  to  describe  the  manners,  or  the 
ways  by  which  the  women  shew  their  liking  one 
to  another.  They  chatter  like  magpies  turned 
out  of  their  nests ;  they  are  all  much  dressed,  in 
fine  clothes  and  with  jewels,  except  those  whose 
husbands  are  absent,  or  gone  on  foreign  embassies. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  women  (the  Marquise 
del  Carpio,  wife  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Rome,)  was  dressed  for  that  reason  in  grey. 
During  their  husband's  absence,  they  make  vows 
to  some  saint,  and  wear,  along  with  their  grey  or 
white  dresses,  sashes  composed  of  little  cords,  or 
leathern  girdles.  I  have  not  seen  any  beauty,  but  the 
wife  of  the  Constable  of  Castille  has  the  best  shape 
amongst  theuL  But  let  us  return  to  our  ^  brazier.' 
We  all  sit  on  our  legs  on  the  carpets,*  for  though 
there  are  abundance  of  '  almohadasy  or  cushions, 
they  will  not  use  them.  As  soon  as  five  or  six 
ladies  are  arrived,  a  collation  is  brought,  which  is 
renewed  over  and  over  again.  This  consists  of  im* 
mense  basons  of  dried  fruits;    afler    that,   iced 

*   A  remains  of  old  Moorish  customs  not  then  exploded. 
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nater;  then  chocolate;  and  yuu  cannot  ima^ne 
the  (juantity  they  ate,  or  carried  away  with  them, 
of  '  maroDS  glaces,'  called  here  castaffnas.  The 
women  are  all  very  civil,  very  eager  to  please  and 
to  oblige;  but  with  all  that  I  was  most  delighted, 
wlien  the  end  came  of  my  three  days.  Many  of 
them  came  to  see  me  twice.  Three  or  four  of 
them  speak  a  little  French,  and  I  speak  a  little 
Spanish," 

"  6th  March,  1680. — I  have  been  to  the  Spanish 
theatre  with  the  Queen.  Nothing  can  be  so  de- 
testable. I  amused  myself  in  watching  the  lovers 
looking  at  their  mistresses,  and  talking  to  them 
from  a  distance  by  signs  on  their  fingers.  Their 
fingers  go  so  last,  that,  if  they  understand  each 
other.  Love,  in  Spain,  must  bo  an  excellent  master 
in  this  art." 

"  Hist  March. — There  was  the  other  day  a  pro- 
cession, in  what  is  called  the  Cloisters  of  tlie  Pa- 
lace. I  went  to  see  it  from  a  little  window.  The 
King  and  Queen  walked  together.  The  Qiic«n 
wore  a  robe  of  ceremony,  hanging  sleevea,  and  a 
long  train  carried  by  the  camarera-msjor.  The 
cross,  the  patriarch,  the  bishop,  the  priests,  and 
the  religious  orders  preceded  their  Majesties.  After 
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the  King  and  Queen  came  the  ladies^  called  the 
**guarda-major."  Their  lovers  have  that  day  per- 
mission and  liberty  to  talk  to  them.  If  the  cross 
had  not  made  it  a  devotional  procession,  I  should 
have  said  it  had  more  of  gallantry  in  it  than  any- 
thing else  I  have  seen  in  Spain. 

"  2Tth  March. — There  was  on  Sunday  a  fine 
procession.  The  Queen  was  magnificently  dressed. 
The  maids  of  honour  had  pointed,  plaited,  white 
gauze  caps  on  their  heads,  and  their  lovers  by 
their  side.  I  shall  not  tell  you  how  passes  the 
three  holy  days,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day of  Passion-week.  All  the  women  are  dressed, 
and  run  firom  church  to  church  all  night,  except 
those  who  have  found  him  they  seek  in  the  first 
church ;  for  there  are  many  women  who  can  only 
see  their  lovers  those  three  days  of  the  year." 


HORTENSE  MANCINI,  DUCUESS  DE 

MAZARIN. 

Born,  1646;  died,  1699. 

Cardinal  Mazarin's  nieces  were  like  the  god- 
desses belonging  to  the  heathen  mythology  of  the 
infernal  regions;  they  were  gifted  with  wit  and 
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beauty,  they  brought  confusion  and  discord  with 
theni  wherever  they  came,  and  their  history  b  at- 
tended with  disguises,  hair-breadth  escapes,  exiles, 
intrigues,  and  poisonings.  It  appears  as  if  they  iJTeti 
surrounded  by  the  Fa4«s  and  Furies,  and  were  ac- 
companied with  fire  and  flame  wherever  they  went, 
liortense  Mancini  was  the  great  beauty  of  the 
family.  She  was  the  greatest  heiress  in  Europe, 
and  had  proposals  of  marriage  from  Charles  IL. 
in  his  adversity,  and  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  was  aware  of  his  political  bh^nu 
in  not  having  accepted  the  first;  and,  in  1661,  be 
married  Uorteose  to  the  Duke  de  la  MciUeraic, 
who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Mazarin. 

Shortly  after  this  marriage,  Hortense  left  her 
husband;  and  whenever  a  reconciliation  was  prCK 
]K)sed  to  her,  she  cried  out,  as  the  mob  had  done 
during  the  Fronde,  "  Point  de  Mazarin  !  point  dc 
Mazarin!"  lie  was  devot,  avaricious,  and  jealous, 
and,  when  Madame  de  Sovigne  saw  him,  many 
years  after,  of  a  dreadful  ugliness.  She  says,  "  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  strange  vayf 
of  this  man;  he  must  be  mad;  his  dress  is  that 
of  a  beggar,  and  his  religion  is  all  the  wrong  way 
in  his  head.     We  tried  to  persuade  hun  to  g 
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wife  out  of  England,  where  she  is  in  danger  of 
being  sent  away,  or  perhaps  perverted,  (this  must 
mean  in  her  &ith  as  a  Catholic,)  and  where  she  is 
with  the  enemies  of  the  King.  He  makes  always 
the  same  answer : — '  Let  her  come  to  me.'  To 
kmif  indeed !  We  may  say  with  Saint  Evremont, 
she  is  dispensed  from  all  ordinary  rules,  for  in 
seeing  M.  de  Mazarin  we  see  her  justification.'^ 

The  fiites  of  all  these  sister^  were  curious ;  all 
had  made  great  marriages,  but  aU  became  travel- 
ling aventurieres,  living  in  Spain,  Italy,  England, 
Flanders,  or  anywhere,  where  the  government 
would  allow  of  their  remaining.  '''They  came 
to  Aix,  where  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  residing 
with  Madame  de  Grignan,  and  she  describes 
them,  like  heroines  in  romance,  **  avec  force 
pierreries  et  point  de  chemises."  There  was 
some  love  adventure  in  this  equipee  ;  and  Madame 
de  Colonna  and  Madame  de  Mazarin  were  arrested 
in  men's  clothes  at  Aix.  They  c»ne  there,  it  was 
said,  to  see  the  Comte  de  Marsan  and  the  Che- 
valier de  Lorraine,  their  lovers*  They  were  both 
le-K^laimed  by  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals.  Hor- 
tense,  the  greatest  heiress  of  Europe,  having 
^nt  all  the  money  that  her  jewels  afforded,  got 
a  pension  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  lived  three  years 


at  ChamlMirry,  and  then  went  to  England,  with  n 
intention  of  captivating  and  governing  Cbarlce  IL| 
whose  wife  she  had  nearly   become   some   yeare 
previously, 

Madame  ilc  Sevigne  says,  "  Madame  de  Ma- 
zarin  court  les  champs.  ■  .  .  On  la  croil  en  An- 
gleterre,  ou  il  n'y  a  comme  voua  eavez,  ni  foi,  tu 
loi,  ni  pretres;  mats  je  croia  qu'clle  nc  voudroit 
pas,  comme  dit  Ic  chanson,  qu^on  en  cut  chass(  Ic 
Roi." 

Evelyn  mentions  her  often. — "  Sept.  6,  1678. 
Supped  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's,  where  also 
supped  the  famous  beauty  and  errant  lady  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  (all  the  world  knows  her 
story,)  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Countess  of  Sus- 
sex, children  of  the  King,  and  the  Coimtess  of 
Derby,  a  virtuous  lady,  daughter  to  my  friend  the 
Earl  of  Ossory." 

Basset  and  duels.  Saint  Evremont  and  the 
Prince  de  Monacco,  occupied  her  time ;  and  the 
latter  rather  came  across  her  plans  with  regard  to 
Charles  II.  The  King  gave  her  a  pension  ;  and 
Evelyn  names  her  again  on  llie  Sunday  evening 
before  the  death  of  Charles  11.,  in  1684. 

"  I  can  never  forget  the  inexprcsable  luzuij 
and   profanoDcss,  gaming,  and  all   diasoUiieness. 
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and,  as  it  were,  total  forgetfiilness  of  God  (it  being 
Sunday  evening)  which  this  day  se'nnight  I  was 
witness  of;  the  King  sitting  and  toying  with  his 
concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarin ; 
a  French  boy  singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious 
galleiy  (at  Whitehall),  whilst  about  twenty  of  the 
great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at 
basset,  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  two 
thousand  in  gold  before  them ;  upon  which  two 
gentlemen,  who  were  with  me,  made  reflections 
with  astonishment.  Six  days  after,  all  was  in 
dust" 

Hortense  retired  to  Chelsea,  where  Lysons 
says  she  kept  a  basset  table,  and  gave  concerts  and 
suppers  to  persons  of  rank,  who  are  said  to  have 
usuaUy  left  money  under  the  plates  to  pay  for  the 
entertainment 

Evelyn  writes : — "  June  11th,  1699.  Now  died 
the  famous  Duchess  of  Mazarin.  She  had  been 
the  richest  lady  in  Europe;  she  was  niece  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was  married  to  the  richest 
subject  in  Europe,  as  was  said ;  she  was  bom  at 
Rome,  educated  in  France,  and  was  an  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  wit,  but  dissolute,  and  impa- 
tient of  matrimonial  restraint,  so  as  to  be  aban- 
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doned  by  her  husband,  and  banished ;  wliea  she 
came  to  England  for  shelter,  Hved  on  a  pensioa 
given  her  here,  and  is  reported  to  have  hastened 
her  death  by  intemperate  drinking  strong  eptrits. 
She  has  written  her  own  story  and  adventures,  and 
so  has  lier  other  extravagant  sister,  wife  to  the 
noble  family  of  Colonna." 

Madame  la  Connetable  de  Colonna  waa  that 
same  Marie  Maneini,  whom  Louis  XIV.  was 
in  love  with,  and  wanted  to  marry.  On  ber 
being  sent  from  court,  she  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  him,  "  Vous  pleurez,  vous  ^tes  Roi,  et 
je  pars."  She  is  much  described  in  Madame 
de  Villars's  letters  &om  Madrid,  where  sbc  took 
the  veil  during  the  time  of  M.  de  Viilars's  embassy. 
She  afterwards  ran  away  from  her  convent,  and 
died  in  obscurity  in  France  :  she  appears  to  have 
been  mad. 

Another  niece  of  Mazarin's,  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon,  was  concerned  in  the  affair  of  La  Brin- 
villierB.  Much  as  to  her  conduct  is  to  be  found  in 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters.  She  amused  herwif 
on  her  trial  too  much  at  the  judge's  intcrrogationa, 
and  was  in  consequence  banished  firom  Paris  by  ■ 
"  letire-de-cacheU"    Madame  de  Sevigne  describes 
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her  like  Psyche,  conducted  by  her  family  to  the 
Pyrenees,  She  afterwards  visited  her  sister  Mazarin, 
in  England,  in  1687,  and  is  thus  described  in  a  letter 
to  the  French  ambassador : — "  Elle  porte  la  joie 
partout  .  .  .  c'est  un  plaisir  de  la  voir,  disputant, 
grondant,  jouant,  et  parlant  de  tout  avec  autant 
d'esprit" 

In  La  Fontaine's  verses  to  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  her,  is  a  line 
much  admired  by  the  lovers  of  French  poetry. 
In  writing  to  her  of  her  sister,  the  Duchess  de 
Mazarin,  the  poet  says, — 

"  Vous  vous  aimez  en  sceurs  :  cependant  j*ai  raison 
D'^nter  la  comparaisons. 
Vor  se  peul  partager,  mait  non  pat  la  louange, 
Le  plus  grand  orateur,  quand  ce  seroit  un  ange. 
Ne  conteDteroit  pas,  en  semblables  desseins. 
Deux  belles,  deux  h^ros,  deux  auteurs,  ni  deux  saints.*' 

The  histories  of  these  nieces  of  Mazarin  shew 
the  respect  in  which  rank  was  held  in  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  No  author  in  romance 
would  venture  to  give  as  fiction,  stories  like  theirs ; 
not  only  from  the  improbability  of  their  adventures, 
but  from  the  variety  of  their  misdeeds  that  were 
suffered  to  pass  unpunished. 


CHARLES  IL,  KING  OF  SPAIN^ 

Born,  1661  ;  died,  1700. 

MARIE    LOUISE     D'ORLEANS.     QUEEN 
or  SPAIN. 

Rorri,  1662;  died,  1689, 

Marie  Louise  D'Orleans,  the  tiaughtcr  of 
Monsieur,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the 
unfortunate  Ilenrietle,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  bo- 
came  the  wife  of  CUarlea  II.,  King  of  Spain,  in 
1679.  Her  grief  at  leaving  France  is  often  named 
in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters.  Her  sorrow  was 
augmented  by  her  dcsin?  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
the  Dauphin  of  France;  and  when  Louis  XIV, 
said  to  her,  "  What  could  I  do  more  for  my  own 
daughter  than  make  her  Queen  of  Spain?"  she 
answered,  "  But  you  could  do  more  for  your 
niece,"  The  people  of  Paris,  seeing  her  weeping 
and  in  great  distress,  called  out — "  She  will  nut 
go — Monsieur  ia  too  good  to  let  her  go,"  She  did 
go,  however,  and  was  married  to  the  wcftk  and 
miserable  monarch,  at  Burgog,     M.  and  Madame 
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dc  Villars  accompanied  her  to  Spain,  where  she 
soon  became  accustomed  to  a  life  of  restraint,  cere* 
mony,  and  ennui,  and  acquired  a  power  and  ascen- 
dancy over  the  King  which  lasted  during  the  ten 
years  of  their  union. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  work 
published  in  1692,  and  now  out  of  print*  The 
account  of  the  Queen's  reception  is  a  mixture  of 
the  magnificent,  the  stately,  and  the  ludicrous. 

^'  The  Eling  came  to  meet  her  at  Burgos.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived,  the  Queen  went  to  receive  him 
in  her  Spanish  dress ;  and  having  met  him,  as  he 
was  entering  her  ante-chamber,  she  would  have 
thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  but  he  hindered  her, 
and  saluted  her  after  the  Spanish  fashion.  They 
discoursed  together  some  time,  without  being  able 
to  understand  one  another,  and  this  was  certainly 
no  little  pain  to  them.  M.  de  Villars,  who  per- 
ceived it,  advanced  forward  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
preter, and  if  he  did  not  say  everything  they  said, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  spoiled  nothing  of 
their  discourse,  and  that  he  mingled  a  great  deal 
of  tenderness  and  passion  with  it.  The  King  was 
dressed  k  la  Scombergue,  which  is  properly  after 
the  French  mode,  and  all  his  attendants  were  clad 
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in  the  sarae  manner;  for  the  campaign  habits  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  are  much  alike." 

The  disputes  and  quarreb  as  to  precedency, 
amongst  the  French  attendants  and  the  Spanish 
grandees  who  came  to  meet  the  Queen,  occupy  a 
considerable  place  in  this  account.  The  ceremony 
of  marriage  was  performed,  incognito,  in  the  Quoeo'i 
ante-<;hambcr.  Whilst  mass  was  saying,  they  put 
a  ribbon  of  black  taffety  about  the  King  and 
Queen,  tied  in  a  true  lover's  knot,  and  b  while 
gauKc  with  a  silver  fringe  upon  the  King's  shoal- 
ders,  and  over  the  Queen's  head.  The  Camaiera- 
major,  the  Duchess  of  Terra  Nuovn,  held  up  the 
Queen's  train  during  the  ceremony. 

After  the  marriage,  the  Duchess  of  Terra  Nuovs 
treated  the'  young  Queen  much  as  a  severe 
governess  does  a  child,  permitting  her  only  to 
receive  the  visits  of  some  ladies,  with  whom  she 
could  scarcely  converse,  from  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  language.  The  writer  of  the  accoimt  (who 
was  a  French  woman,  settled  in  Spain)  asyv, 
*'  Much  about  this  time,  I  hod  the  honour  of 
kissing  her  band,  but  she  could  not  forbear  smiting 
to  see  me  so  much  altered  for  the  worse  by  my 
Spanish  garb.  .  .  .  After  I  had  passed  through  her 
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apartments,  I  found  her  in  her  closet,  which  was 
painted  and  gilded,  and  set  out  with  great  looking- 
glasses  &stened  to  the  ceiling.  She  sat  upon  a 
little  square  stool,  near  the  window,  making  gold 
net-work,  mingled  with  blue  silk;  her  hair  was 
parted  in  the  middle  of  her  head,  which  was  bare, 
only  one  knot  of  her  hair  was  curled  and  plaited 
with  great  pearls,  and  reached  down  to  her  waist ; 
she  had  a  velvet  robe  on,  of  a  rose  colour,  em- 
broidered with  silver,  and  had  pendants  in  her 
ears  that  touched  her  very  breast,  and  so  heavy 
that  she  gave  herself  the  trouble  to  take  out  one 
of  them,  that  I  might  pass  my  judgment  od  it  .  .  . 
She  spoke  very  little  French,  affecting  to  talk 
Spanish  before  the  Camarera-major." 

The  Queen  made  her  public  entry  into  Madrid 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1680.  The  King  and  the 
Queen  Dowager  were  spectators  of  the  show  in  a 
balcony  at  the  Countess  Dognates',  where  was 
constructed  on  purpose  for  the  occasion  a  lattice 
window,  gilt  all  over.  "  After  eleven  in  the  day 
(says  the  account  before  quoted)  began  the  proces- 
sion, with  the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  of  the 
city,  in  the  habits  of  ceremony ;  after  them  the 
alcaldes  of  the  court,  the  nobility,  the  knights  of 
the  three  military  orders  of  Calatrava,  Alcantara, 
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and  Saint  Jago,  the  gentlemen  of  the  King's 
household,  the  major-domos  to  the  Queen,  and 
the  grandees  of  Spain,  followed  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  lacqueys,  whose  different  Uveries  of  hrocsde 
and  galoon  of  gold  and  silver  of  a  mixed  colour 
made  an  agreeable  diversity;  the  ccjucrries  of  the 
Queen  niarehed  on  foot  immediately  before  her; 
the  Comte  de  Villa  Majana  was  on  her  right  hand, 
who  was  her  chief  gentleman-usher;  she  was  sur- 
rounded with  her  "menins""  and  pages  ofhononr, 
(when  she  walks  on  foot  she  always  leans  opon 
one  of  them.)  The  Duchess  de  Terra  Nuova  fid- 
lowed  her,  and  Donna  Laura  d'AUrgon,  goveme«e 
of  the  maids  of  honour,  both  of  them  mounted 
upon  their  mules,  and  in  their  widows'  habit, 
which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  religious  vromco, 
except  that  when  they  are  on  botseback,  tbey  wear 
great  hats  on  their  heads,  which  make  no  les 
terrible  a  figure  than  tbe  rest  of  their  garb.  After 
this,  people  saw,  with  a  great  deal  of  plcasurr, 
Donna  Teresa  di  Toledo,  Donna  Francisca  Hcn- 
riqucz,  Donna  Maria  di  Gusman,  Joeepha  di 
Figueroa,  and  Doniiu  Manuela  di  Vclasco,  the 
maidfl  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  all  very  beoatfiil, 

•  Menini  were  the  children  of  persons  of  rank  who  ttnti 
tbe  queens  of  Spaio. 
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and  richly  dressed ;  they' were  on  horseback ;  each 
of  them  was  accompanied  by  their  relations,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  they  marched.  There  were  several 
led  horses,  admirably  fine,  led  by  grooms  clad  in 
rich  liveries,  and  the  passage  was  shut  up  by  the 
guards  de  la  Lancilla. 

**  At  the  Prado,  which  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able walks  in  Madrid,  by  reason  of  the  several 
fountains  that  water  it  continually,  was  to  be  seen 
a  gallery,  open  on  every  side,  with  one  and  twenty 
arches.  There  were  several  juttings  out  in  it,  on 
which  the  arms  of  the  kingdoms  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain  were  afiBxed  to  pillars  that  sup- 
ported gilt  statues,  that  carried  devices  in  honour 
of  the  Queen,  with  crowns  and  inscriptions  having 
a  relation  to  each  kingdom.  The  Queen  found  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery  a  triumphal  arch,  through 
which  she  entered  the  city,  when  the  corregidors, 
apparelled  in  crimson  and  brocade  of  gold,  a  dress 
such  as  the  ancient  Castilians  wore,  presented  her 
with  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  with  a  canopy  which 
they  carried  over  her  head.  The  streets  were 
adorned  with  the  richest  tapestries,  and  the  precious 
stones  to  be  seen  in  the  Goldsmith's-row  were 
valued  at  eleven  millions.  The  Queen  was  mounted 
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on  a  fine  Andalusian  horse,  which,  in  its  Dobk 
march,  Bcemcd  proud  to  carry  so  beautiful  a  prin- 
cess. Her  habit  was  so  covered  with  embroideij, 
that  the  etufF  was  not  to  be  seen ;  she  wore  on  her 
hat  while  plumes  mixed  with  red,  and  a  peari 
called  the  '  Peregrina,'  which  is  as  lai^e  as  a  email 
Catharine  pear,  and  of  iuestimable  value,  hung 
below  a  clasp  of  diamonds,  with  which  her  hat  ww 
beset ;  she  wore  on  her  finger  the  great  diamond 
of  the  King,  which,  as  they  pretead,  surpasses  in 
beauty  anything  of  that  nature  ever  set  in  a  rinj^ 
But  the  graceful  deportment  of  the  Queen  in  all 
her  actions,  and  particularly  in  the  manageroeat 
of  her  horse,  joined  to  the  charms  of  her  peraon, 
made  a  greater  lustre  than  all  the  precious  stone* 
she  wore,  although  it  is  certain  that  people  could 
scarce  behold  the  glittering  of  them.  She  made  a 
halt  before  the  balcony  where  were  the  King  and 
the  Queen- Mother,  to  salute  them.  Thej  opened 
the  lattice  about  four  fingers'  breadth,  to  sec  ber, 
and  the  King,  taking  his  handkerchief  in  hi»  hand, 
carried  it  several  times  to  his  muutb,  his  eyes,  and 
hie  heart,  which  is  the  greatest  piece  of  gollanti; 
in  Spain.  The  Queen  went  on  in  her  procesnon, 
and  the  King,  with  the  Queen-Mother,  rcccivod 
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her  in  the  court  of  the  palace ;  be  helped  her  to 
ahght  off  her  hoRe,  and  the  Queen-mother, 
Uking  her  by  the  hand,  conducted  her  to  her 
apartment. 

In  the  evening,  Madrid  was  illuminated,  every 
balcony  having  wax  tapers  in  it ;  and  there  were 
fireworks.  Many  of  the  diversions  lasted  for  several 
days.  Their  Majesties  went  out  hunting,  or  to  a 
comedy,  or  to  a  convent ;  all  the  ladies  and  the 
grandees  had  the  honour  to  klsa  the  Queen's  hand ; 
and  a  few  days  after  the  Queen's  entry,  there  was 
a  bull'feast,  the  most  magnificent  that  had  been 
seen  for  a  long  time. 

Along   with  accounts   of  old   ceremonies   and 
customs  long  exploded,  is  that  of  the  misery  of  the 
people,  of  which  there  is  also  an  appalling  detail 
in  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Villars, — the  popu- 
lace going  about  Madrid  in  mobs,  calling  out — 
"  Viva  el  Rey,  y  muera  el  mal  goviomo  I" — "  Long 
live  the  King,  and  death  to  the  bad  government  V 
Madame  de  Sevigne  sends  the  following  account 
to  her  daughter,  from  Madame  de  Villars'a  letters, 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Coulanges :  "  Cette  Reine 
d'Eapagne  est  grasse  ct  belle,  Ic  Roi  amoureux,  et 
W    jnloux  «uis  savoir  de  quoi,  ni  dc  qui ;  les  combats 
■         VOL.  IL  r  * 


dc  taur(>aiiz  affreux ;  deux  grands  penserent  y 
perir;  leure  chevcaux  luessouB  eux;  tres  souvent 
la  scene  est  enBangkntee.  \'o\lk  les  diTcniseemeiu 
d'un  royaume  cbreticn  ?" 

A  curious  histoTy  of  Spanish  etiquette  is  told  of 
those  days:" — "The  King,  who  loved  the  Queen 
tenderly,  notwithstanding  those  who  tried  to  do 
her  ill  service  with  bim,  knowing  that  one  of  her 
greatest  diversions  was  hunting,  ordered  three  fine 
horses  to  be  brought  from  Andalusia,  The  Queen 
chose  one  of  the  most  meltlesotne,  but  she  was  no 
sooner  mounted  than  the  faoi»)  b^an  to  rear,  tnd 
had  nearly  thrown  himself  backwards  upon  her. 
When  she  fell,  one  of  her  feet  hung  in  the  stiinip, 
and  the  horse,  finding  this  embarrassment,  mo 
about  hiriously,  dri^ging  the  Queen  at  the  peril 
of  her  life.  This  accident  happened  in  the  court 
nf  the  palace,  and  the  King,  beholding  it  from  a 
balcony,  was  in  despair  at  the  sight ;  but  though 
the  court  was  full  of  guards  and  of  persons  of  rank, 
yet  no  one  durst  offer  to  go  and  help  the  Queen, 
because  it  is  not  lawful  for  anybody  to  touch  her, 
and  especially  by  the  feet,  unless  it  he  the  chief uf 
her  "  menins"  or  pag«9,  who  put  on  her  choppin& 

*  Account  of  the  Conn  of  Spain,  prititH  iii  169}.   Loodon. 
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These  are  a  sort  of  sandal,  into  which  the  ladies 
pat  their  shoes,  and  which  makes  them  appear 
very  tall.*  The  Queen  always  supports  herself 
upon  one  of  her  **  menins"  when  she  walks  any- 
where, but  the  '^  menins"  were  children  too  young 
to  rescue  her  firom  the  danger  she  was  in.  At  last 
two  Spanish  knights,  Don  Louis  de  las  Torres,  and 
Don  Jayme  de  Sotomayor,  resolved,  whatever 
might  happen,  to  deliver  her;  so  one  of  them 
caught  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  horse,  and  stopped 
him,  when  the  other,  taking  hold  of  the  Queen's 
foot,  took  it  fix>m  the  stirrup,  and  in  doing  her  this 
service,  put  one  of  his  fingers  out  of  joint ;  but 
without  tarrying  a  moment,  away  they  went  to 
their  houses,  and  presently  ordered  their  horses  to 
be  saddled,  to  escape  the  King's  indignation.  The 
young  Count  Pennaranda,  a  fiiend  to  both  of  them, 
approached  the  Queen,  and  told  her  very  respect- 
fully, 'that  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  so 
hi^py  as  to  save  her  life,  were  in  fear,  in  conse- 
quence, of  losing  their  own.'  She  spoke  to  the 
King  in  their  favour,  who  came  down  immediately 

*  Cboppins  also  formed  part  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  ladies 
ID  EoglsiDd  io  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
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to  Bcc  what  conditioD  she  was  in,  aod  testified  *B 
extraordinary  joy  to  find  that  alie  was  not  hurt, 
and  very  kindly  received  the  request  she  made  in 
behalf  of  these  generous  criminals.  Word  was 
immediately  seat  to  them,  who  by  this  time  were 
on  horseback  to  save  themselves,  and  the  Queen 
honoured  them  with  a  present,  and  ever  after  had 
a  particular  consideration  for  them." 

Madame  dc  Villars  gives  an  accomit  to  Madame 
de  Coulanges  of  her  accompanying  the  King  and 
Queen  in  a  visit  to  a  convent  during  the  camiral 
"  The  King  and  Queen  are  each  seated  in  an  ann- 
chEur;  the  nuns  at  their  feet,  and  many  ladies 
who  come  to  kiss  hands.  A  collation  is  brought; 
the  Queen  always  eats,  and  the  King  looks  on, 
and  thinks  she  eats  a  great  deal.  Two  dwarfs  arc 
present,  who  keep  up  the  convereation." 

She  gives  an  account  of  her  visits  to  the  Qtieen : 
— "  I  have  received  Ly  thb  express  a  letter  from 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  I  read  to  the  Queen  the 
part  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  and  of  her  pretty 
feet,  which  dance  and  move  with  so  much  grace 
This  gave  the  Queen  pleasure,  but  then  she  re- 
flected that  her  pretty  feet  have  nothing  to  do 
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but  to  walk  round  a  room,  and  to  convey  her 
to  bed  every  night  at  half-past  eight  .  .  .  The 
QuccQ  asked  much  about  Madame  de  Grignan, 
and  if  she  was  to  be  at  Paris  this  winter.  The 
Queen  has  great  pleasure  in  seeing  a  French 
woman  and  speaking  her  native  language.  We 
mug  opera  airs:  fiometimea  I  sing  a  minuet, 
while  she  dances ;  but  when  she  begins  to  talk  of 
Fontainbleau  and  of  Saint  Cloud  I  change  the 
tnnversation,  and  the  details  &om  those  spots 
■hould  not  be  written  to  her.  .... 

"  When   the   Queen   goea  out,   nothing   is  so 

melancholy  as  her  drives :  she  is  with  the  King  in 

B  very  rough  carriage,  all  the  curtains  of  which  are 

drawn,  for  such  are  the  usages  of  Spain,  and  I  tell 

her  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  be 

changed  for  her  or  for  any  person.     But  what  I 

bcannot  understand  is,  that  a  clever  woman  of  merit 

B^nd  pnidencc  has  not  been  searched  for  all  over 

H^e  world,  and  *  au  poids  de  I'or,'  for  consolation 

Hand  support  to  this  poor  Pruicess.     She  does  not 

"  find  much  pleasure  in  books  of  devotion,  which  is 

not  surprising  at  her  age.     The  King  is  charmed 

SI  the  departure  of  the  French  women ;  he  hates 
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"  Wc  are  mucli  better  off  at  the  palace  sine* 
the  Duchess  d' Albuquerque  has  succeeded  to  the 
Duchess  of  Terra  Nuova  as  Camarera- major.  The 
Queen  aud  I  are  allowed  to  look  out  of  the  wlo- 
dow  as  much  as  we  like,  from  a  window  which  has 
a  view  of  the  garden  of  the  convent  of  the  Incar- 
nation. You  cannot  believe  that  a  young  Princess 
brought  up  in  France  can  count  this  pastime  as  a 
pleasure ;  but  I  try  and  make  this  seem  an  indol* 
gence,  more  than  I  should  think  it  mysetC  I  can- 
not conclude  my  letter  without  telling  you  of  the 
way  that  this  court  prepare  for  their  journeys, 
which  are  merely  to  the  Escurial,  or  to  Aranjoei. 
It  costs  the  King  immense  sums  to  go  to  these 
palaces  from  Madrid,  for  llie  waste  and  perquisites 
arc  enormous,  though  it  is  but  seven  leagues 
distance.  There  are  at  the  least  to  go  there  one 
hundred  aud  fifty  women  belonging  to  the  palace, 
signorai  de  Itonor,  or  mmds  of  honour,  or  cataa- 
reitas,  or  their  criades,  (women-servants.)  The 
ngnorai  are  widows,  dressed  always  in  the  same 
manner;  but  the  other  ladies  are  in  their  finest 
clothes  for  this  journey.  They  wear  bata  with 
feathers,  and  on  their  shoulders  what  are  here 
called   mantillas:    this   is   neither  a  cloak  nor  a 
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■caif ;  they  are  made  of  velvet,  and  embroidered 
in  gold  or  silver;  some  are  green,  some  are  crim- 
•on.  Id  the  manner  they  wear  these,  one  ann  is 
disengaged,  and  the  end  of  the  mantilla  passes 
ondex  the  other  arm.  All  their  gallants  come  to 
see  them  into  their  carriages,  and  then  gallop 
after  them.  Several  of  these  gentlemen,  on  fine 
borses,  follow  these  ladies  incognito,  with  caps 
that  fall  down  over  their  faces,  and  prevent  their 
being  known  by  any  but  their  ladies.  The  Queen 
wore  a.  bat  the  day  that  she  went  to  the  Escurial, 
with  black  and  yellow  plumes ;  but  as  to  a  mantilla, 
were  a  queen  of  Spain  to  die  of  the  cold,  it  haa 
been  written  that  she  never  should  wear  one." 

Madame  de  Villars  describes  the  atmosphere  of 
eonni  at  court  much  like  a  November  fog  in 
London : — "  L'ennui  du  palau  est  afircuz ;  et  je  dia 
quelquc  fob  k  cettc  Princessc,  quand  j'cntre  dans 
Ba  chambre,  il  me  semblc  qu'on  le  sent,  qii'on  le 
voit,  qu'on  le  touchc ;  tant  il  est  repandu  epais." 
She  speaks  of  the  delights  of  chocolate,  and  then 
makes  her  excuse  for  doing  so.  "  Songez  que  je 
suis  en  Eapagne,  ct  que  c'cst  presque  mon  seul 
plaiur  d'cn  prendre."  She  says  in  another  letter, 
"  D  n'y  a  qu'i  etre  en  Espagne  pour  n'avoir  plus 
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d'envie  d'y  botir  dea  chateaux."  Her  account  of 
the  ceremonies  at  court,  and  of  the  three  sigbia 
she  was  witness  to,  a  bull-fight,  a  preaching,  and 
the  fiineral  of  a  maid  of  honour,  are  exceeding; 
well  told,  and  worthy  of  Madame  de  Sevigo^. 
She  exclaims,  "  Que  c'est  line  belle  chose  que  de 
rire  en  Espagne  ....  si  I'on  avail  de  bonnes  dis- 
positions pour  la  penitence,  ce  seroit  un  lieu  proprc 
poor  la  faire !" 

Madame  de  Yillars  describes  the  looks  and  drc&s 
of  the  young  Queen  exactly  as  a  picture  at  Ver- 
sailles represents  her,  in  the  Spanbh  court  dtea^ 
of  a  stiff  brocade,  her  hair  lying  on  her  sbouldere, 
and  combed  on  one  side  on  her  forehead,  but  very 
handsome  even  in  this  hideous  attire. 

The  King  was  much  in  love  with  the  Queen; 
but  neither  she  nor  the  Queen  Dowager  could  in- 
spire the  King  with  any  wish  to  look  into  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He  left  everything  to  his 
ministers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  like 
the  Sultans  of  the  Eaat,  surrounded  by  womeor  by 
dwaris,  and  rare  animals ;  and  not  even  inqiiirii^ 
as  to  the  changes  in  politics,  or  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Europe. 

The  Queen  died  in  1689,  it  was  supposed  by 
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poiflon,  as  her  mother  had  died  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  writes,  that  she  was  poisoned  in  chocolate, 
administered  by  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons,*  who 
was  led  to  the  commission  of  this  crime  by  the 
Count  Manfeld.  Madame  de  Soissons'  crimes 
of  the  like  nature  had  been  numerous.  The 
government  of  Spain  were  at  that  time  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  and  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  Queen 
who  ruled  the  Kin^  and  was  in  the  interest  of 
France. 

After  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  Princess,t 
Charles  IL  took  as  his  second  wife  Anne  de  Neu- 
bouig,  the  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Germany ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  alliance,  the  French  faction, 
by  the  intrigues  of  Portocarrero,  got  the  ascendancy 

*  The  Comtesse  de  Soissons,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
After  this  last  crime,  she  wandered  about  Europe,  feared  aud 
bated,  and  shunned  even  by  her  own  son,  Prince  Eugene.  She 
died  at  Brussels,  while  her  son*s  victories  over  her  former  lover, 
Louis  XIV.,  resounded  throughout  Europe. 

t  Id  a  letter,  written  twenty  years  afier  this  time,  from  Ma- 
damt  des  Urstins  to  Madame  de  Maintenoo,  she  writes — *'  When 
I  was  at  the  Escurial,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  look  at  the  place 
where  Queen  Marie  Louise  was  buried.  If  this  Princess  con- 
secrated her  misfortunes,  as  I  believe  she  did,  she  roujit  be  a 
saint,  for  she  had  terrible  sufferings,  and  I  do  not  believe  tliere 
oonld  be  a  more  miserable  life  than  hers." 
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at  the  court  of  Madrid,     A  letter  from  tlie  English 
Ambassador,*  Mr.  Stanhope,  gives  this  account 
the  King: — 


"  TO    TDE    GARL   OF    PORTI.A 


UQtof 


"  Madrid,  March  14.  16M. 

'•  Tlie  King  is  bo  very  weak,  he  can  scarcely  lift 
his  hand  to  his  head  to  feed  hiniscif;  aod  ta 
entirely  melaacboljr  that  neither  his  bufiboa!<, 
dwarfs,  nor  puppet-a-howa,  all  which  have  shewed 
their  abilities  before  htm,  can  in  the  least  divert 
him  from  fancying  everything  that  is  said  or  done 
to  be  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  and  never  thinking 
himself  safe  but  with  his  confessor  or  two  frian  bv 
his  side,  whom  be  makes  He  in  bis  chamber  everr 
night," 

It  was  insinuated  to  the  wretched  monarch  that 
be  was  bewitched,  and  under  the  influence  of  en- 
chantment; and  malicious  reports  were  actively 
circulated,  inculpating  the  Queen  and  otben- 
The  aulhority  of  Portocarrcro,  united  with  that  of 
the   grand  inquisitor,   induced    tlic  confessor  to 

*  The  Honounble  AlcKander  Stanhope,  youngcM  md  of 
Philip,  Earl  of  CliMlerfi«td,  Enroir  Eilnocdiiuir;  6am  Etal 
Williatn  to  Spaio.and  fullier  of  the  firal  Eail  of  Stubc 
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have  reoounse  to  exorcism,  in  the  hope  of  casting 
out  the  evil  q>irits.  The  dreadful  expressions 
used  on  this  awfiil  occasion  increased  the  weak- 
ness of  a  diseased  mind,  and  the  Eling  fell  into  a 
state  of  despondency. 

In  Mr.  Stanhope's  letters  from  the  court  of 
Madrid,  there  is  a  diplomatic  note  from  Louville  to 
Torcy: — ^**Le  chambeUan,  Comte  de  Benevente, 
nous  vient  avertir,  en  pleurant,  de  nous  m^fier 
d'une  berline  attel6  que  la  Douairiere  avait  donnee 
au  Boi  Catholique,  et  qui  devait,  disait-il,  par 
Peffet  d'un  sortil^e  devenir  caisse-d'oranger,  pen- 
dant que  le  Roi  deviendrait  oranger  en  caisse." 
Lord  Mahon  remarks :  **  Yet  those  were  the  con- 
temporaries of  Locke  and  Newton  T 

The  unfortunate  King,  brooding  over  the  appre- 
hension of  sorcery,  was  persuaded  to  consult  a 
woman  of  Cangas  in  the  Asturias,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  demon,  and 
the  credulous  confessor  suffered  himself  to  be 
charged  with  this  commission.  The  woman  re- 
plied, that  the  King  was  affected  by  witchcraft,  and 
named  various  persons  as  guilty  of  the  crime. 

Li  1700,  the  infirm  King  left  Madrid,  to  escape 
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from  the  persccutioD  of  those  who  importuned  him 
to  name  his  successor.  He  went  to  the  EacuriaJ, 
where  he  grew  better ;  but  there  he  recurred  to  a 
superstitious  custom,  common  in  Spain,  and  which 
had  been  resorted  to  by  his  father.  He  deacended 
into  the  vaults  of  the  Pantheon,  to  visit  the  corpses 
of  his  deceased  relatives,  trusting  that  the  interces- 
sion of  their  departed  spirits  would  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  his  malady.  The  cofBn  of  his  mother 
being  ojiened,  the  sig-ht  made  little  impression  <m 
him  ;  but  the  boily  of  his  first  wife  appeared  with 
few  marks  of  dissolution,  and  with  a  countenance 
scarcely  less  blooming  than  wlien  alive.  The  sight 
of  features  once  tenderly  beloved,  struck  him  with 
horror ;  he  recoiled  from  the  view,  exclaiming — 
"  I  sbalJ  soon  be  with  her  in  heaven !"  and  hurried 
from  the  vault.* 

The  wretched  King  had  still  his  will  to  make. 
He  inclined  to  his  own  relations,  but  the  intrigues 
of  France  predominated ;  and  his  will,  more  famous 
than  any  act  of  his  reign,  was  in  favour  of  Ptiitip, 


*  A  play  liai  made  great  letisation  al  Madrid  of  late  yean 
on  this  subject.  It  ia  emiiled,  "  Cailos  Seguendo  el  llechi- 
lado,"  by  Aaionio  Oil  y  Zaniti. 
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Dnke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
wlio  became  his  successor  soon  af\cr,  by  the  title 
of  Philip  v.,  the  King  dying  in  November,  1700." 

•  Not  withstand  ing  llie  will  of  Charles  II.,  the  second  son  of 
.^  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  brollier  of  Ihe  Emperor  Joseph 
in*  proclaimed  King  of  Spaia,  al  Vienna,  Llie  13th  September, 
EIT03,  under  Ihe  title  of  Charlea  III.  Being  the  all;  of  the 
l}olch  and  ihe  English,  the  young'  King,  nlio  had  but  just 
ntaiiwd  liie  age  of  eighlceo.  passed  through  the  stales  of  Ilol- 
latid.  at>d  made  a  viiiii  to  Queen  Anne  at  Wind<or  Caalle,  on 
his  way  to  his  doraioions.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Georj^e  of 
Deumark  received  him  in  the  most  disui^uished  manner.  His 
Doble  manners,  tinctured  with  reserve  and  gravity,  interested 
ereiy  one  in  his  (krour  during  the  sliort  time  that  he  remained 
ID  England.  "  He  spoke  little,  but  what  he  taid  was  sensible 
and  judicious;  he  nerer  smiled,  and  yel  had  the  art  of  seeming 
pleased  with  all  he  saw."  A  leller  written  by  Lady  Kussell  to 
her  daughter.  Lady  Gianby,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  not  printed,  btil 
pablished  in  bc-simile,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  royal 
Ttsit  to  Windsor. 

Charles  III.  lefl  Portsmouth  in  January,  170-1,  accompanied 
by  troops,  and  intending  to  fitihl  his  way  through  Spain,  then 
occupied  by  the  French.  A  dreadful  storm  drove  his  fleet  back 
on  th*  English  coast;  and  a  second  lime  he  embarked  for  Lis- 
bon, nhere,  joining  the  King  of  Portugal,  (hey  marched  10 
Madrid.  Charles  was  driven  back  twice  over ;  but  at  last  he 
got  hold  of  Barcelona ;  and  Philip  V.  prepared  lo  besiege  it  in 
penon.  Nothing  could  have  saved  Charles,  had  not  Ihe  English 
fleet  appeared  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  put  lo  (light  Ihe  French 
vrneb  tlial  blockaded  Ihe  port  of  Barcelona.  Phil  tp  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  Charles  penetrated  lo  Madrid,  where  he 
•as  proclaimed  King,  under  the  title  of  Chailei  III.  Again 
was  Charlei  driven  away,  and  the  war  lasted  some  years ; 
when  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Jo.«eph  made  hiin  heir  of  the 
^  niMd  empire  of  Charles  V.,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Spain : 
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Bora,  l(i«;  died,  1710. 


EvERV  one  has  heard  of  the  beauty,  the 
happiness,  and  the  repentance  of  Madame 

Valli^re.     She  possessed 


1  dcU      I 


"  Ce  chatme  lecret  dont  I'sil  est  mchsnif, 
Et  la  gri\ee,  plus  belle  eacor  que  la  beant^.*' 

Madame  do  Sevigne  always  names  the  DudHH 
de  la  Valliere  as  the  violet,  in  allusion  to  Dcsmarec's 
pretty  lines — 

"  Modesie  en  ma  couleur,  modeste  en  mon  t^our, 
Franche  d'ambilion,  je  me  caclie  sous  I'herbe." 

She  aaya,  that  Maclcmoisclle  dc  Fontange  wmso 
full  of  magnilicence  and  airs  of  grandeur,  tiuU  the 
had  asked  for  guards  to  be  given  to  her.     "We 

Prince  Eugene,  in  Charles's  absence,  secured  his  elecUonlD 
tlie  thrones  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  nndettlie  name  of  Ibt 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  Bui  ibe  disgrace  ufUie  Duke  ofMul- 
borough  at  iheconnof  F.ngEand,  and  the  retreat  of  iIm  Cn^iih 
Itoops,  lerminaled  the  war  on  ihe  ConlinenI,  aad  ibe  peacsof 
Utrecht  WHS  proclaimed  in  1713.  War  broke  out  agaiD,  mod 
by  another  treniy,  in  1725,  tlie  Emperor  renounced  Spain  ud 
the  Indies;  Pliilip,  ilie  Low  Countries;  and  tli«  Italiaii  do- 
minions of  Spain  formed  the  separate  monarchy  of  Naples  and 
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ghall  never  again  see  one  of  these  ladies  ashamed 
of  being  a  mistress^  a  mother,  and  a  duchess ;  never 
will  one  again  be  seen  cast  in  that  mould.*' 

When  Louis  XIV.  forsook  Madame  de  la 
Vallidre  for  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  young 
Duke  de  Longueville  professed  his  attachment  to 
her ;  and  Lauzun,  always  ready  to  put  himself  for- 
ward,  proposed  to  her ;  but  her  heart  was  broke 
with  the  treatment  she  had  received  from  Louis 
and  his  proud  and  violent  mistress,  Madame  de 
Montespan*  She  resolved  and  wavered,  and 
wavered  and  resolved,  as  to  retiring  into  a 
monastery.  The  court  of  France  had,  for  the  first 
time,  witnessed  the  extraordinary  sight  of  a  woman 
disliking  eclat,  indifferent  to  ambition,  and  who 
loved  a  king  for  himself  alone.  It  was  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  that  in  the  excess  of  her  passion  she 
should  feel  the  excess  of  her  misery. 

Madame  de  la  Vallidre  always  disdained  the 
homage  of  the  courtiers  who  were  at  her  feet,  and 
made  her  friends  amongst  the  virtuous.  The 
Mai^chal  de  Bellefonds  was  one  of  these  persons ; 
and  his  sister  was  prioress  of  the  convent  of  Car- 
melites, at  Paris.  Madame  de  Bellefonds  became 
the  confidant  of  the  secrets  and  the  unhappiness  of 
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the  Diicliess  de  la  Valliere ;  and  this  friendship  led 
her  finally  to  decide  upon  retiring  from  the  world. 
Bossuet  mentions,  that  the  duchess  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  her  rival  to  get  the  King's  per- 
mission to  immure  herself  in  a  cloister.  Bossuet 
saw  Madame  de  Montespan  on  this  subject,  and 
draws  her  ehan^rter  exactly  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marechal  de  Beltcfonds: — 

"  The  Duchess  d«  la  Valliire  wished  me  to 
settle  the  business  of  her  religious  vocation  with 
Madame  de  Monlespan.  After  saying  what  was 
necessary,  I  added  as  much  as  I  could  as  to  the 
crime  of  disturbing  her  in  her  good  intentions. 
They  do  not  care  as  to  the  retirement  into  a  con- 
vent ;  but  tlie  Carmelites  is  not  approved  of,  and  the 
whole  business,  t(^thcr  with  her  resolution,  was  as 
much  as  possible  turned  into  ridicule.  I  hope  thai 
another  view  of  the  subject  may  be  taken.  The 
King  knew  that  I  had  been  spoken  to,  but  his 
Majesty  having  said  nothing  on  the  subject  to  me, 
I  remained  silent  ....  I  advise  the  duchess  to 
finish  her  arrangements  aa  soon  as  possible ;  but  it 
gives  her  pain  to  talk  to  the  Kii^  about  it,  and 
she  puts  it  off  every  (lay." 

The  fife  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere  was  a 
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tel  existence  to  so  sensitive  a  being ;  and  there 
e  various  accounts  of  Iicr  oiental  ai^ouies.  The 
n  of  bidding  adieu  to  her  dnugliter  caused  her  to 
1  licr  retirement ;  but  sbe  had  everything  to 
Pindure  from  her  rival.  Oae  day  sbe  said  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  When  I  sutfcr  al  the 
Carmelites,  I  shall  think  of  what  these  persons 
d:e  me  feci;"  meaning  the  King  and  Madame 
•  MontespoQ.  Though  all  liking  was  over  on  the 
Ring's  part,  he  did  not  approve  of  her  leaving  the 
tfld ;  he  did  not  like  to  sec  a  woman  punish  her- 
Klf  so  cruelly  fur  her  passion  for  him.  Such  a 
public  expiation  of  sin  was  also  a  direct  lesson  to 
the  still  more  culpable  connexion  then  existing 
between  him  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
which  was  avowed  to  all  Europe. 

In  Bossuet'a  letters  to  his  friend,  tlic  Marechal 
de  Bellefonds,  be  makes  mention  of  a  woman 
whose  devotion  was  of  another  sort.  This  lady  is 
supposed  to  be  Madame  dc  Thyange,  of  whose 
devotional  character  Madame  dc  Sevignc  has  drawn 
sach  a  satirical  and  ridiculous  picture.  Bossuet 
nys,    "I  have  given  your  message  to  Madame 

de .     She  is  a  better  person  than  the  world 

thinks  her,  but  not  so  good  as  sbe  thinks  herself; 
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for  she  takes  the  wish  to  be  i 


s  for  ^ 


r  virtue  it- 
self— a  dangerous  illusion  of  beginners  in  amend' 
ment."  In  ibe  same  letter  ho  says,  "  I  enclose  you 
a  tetter  from  Madame  de  ValUere,  which  will  shew 
you  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  she  is  now  going  to 
execute  the  design  he  has  put  into  her  heart 
Every  one  is  edlfiod  by  her  tranquillity  and  cheei' 
fulness,  her  courage,  and  resolution.  She  now 
thinks  but  of  penitence,  without  fear  of  the 
austerities  uf  the  life  she  is  embracing;  and  she 
looks  to  the  end  of  all  things  with  a  consolatiw 
that  bears  her  up.  I  have  only  to  speak,  and  it  is 
done;  I  have  words,  but  she  has  good  worb. 
When  I  consider  these  things,  I  feel  confounded; 
and  hardly  dare  speak,  in  the  fear  of  pronouncii^ 
my  own  condemnation." 

Such  was  the  astonishment  with  which  Boseuel 
contemplated  the  courage  and  resolution  of  this 
gentle  and  timid  woman. 

The  Duchess  de  la  Vallierc  was  not  thirty  when 
she  took  the  vows  asSceur  Louise  de  la  Misericordc 
Madame  dc  Sevigne  says,  she  was  surprisingly 
handsome.  She  adds,  that  Bossucl'a  disouurGe  wu 
not  so  fine  os  it  was  expected  to  have  been ;  bat 
what  reilections  could  Bossuet  venture  to  moke, 
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I- HmsideTing  who  were  the  actors  in  that  august 
I  eeremony — a  ceremony  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
I  in  its  circumstances.  The  Queen  of  France  c 
I  ducted  lo  the  altar  that  rival  who  had  been  the  first 

o  make  her  feci  the  passion  and  miserj'  of  jealousy ; 
WAe  spread  the  funeral  pall  over  her  who  had  first 
sed  her  to  shed  bitter  tears.  By  the  side  of  the 
I  Queen  was  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  who  had 
I'PSBsed  the  last  twenty  years  in  deploring  the  sins 
I'^gf  early  youth,  in  a  life  of  incessant  austerities  and 
I  penitence ;  and  who,  fixjm  a  conformity  of  circiim- 
llRances  with  those  of  the  actual  moment,  drew 
■'IMnch  of  the  public  attention  during  this  religious 
Pfervtce.  Louis  was  with  the  army,  but  he  was 
present  in  every  one's  thoughts;  and  when  the 
mind   wandered   to   the   impcnoos   Madame   de 

Hontespan  at  Clagny,  in  ail  the  sumptuous  mag- 
L'lificence  of  a  retreat  embellished  by  Loitis,  living 
ill  the  violence  of  passions,  suffering  alternate  hope 
yntd  fear,  lest  the  King's  heart  should  escape  her, 
\  t  new  interest  fi'om  the  contrast  was  attached  to 

he  ceremony  at  the  church  of  the  Carmelites. 
Boasuet  probably  expected  that  the  world  would 

lot  be  contented  with  his  discourse ;  for  he  saya 

D  it,  "The  action  and  the   ceremony  speak  for 
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thenisclvea ;  words  are  useless — there  is  no  occasion 
for  them — think  not  of  the  preacher,  vbetherhe  has 
spoken  ill  or  well ;  what  can  the  words  of  mortal 
man  signify  ? — there  is  an  invisible  preacher,  who 
preaches  in  (he  heart — it  is  to  him  that  preacbets 
and  auditors  should  listen,"  Addressing  himself 
to  the  Queen,  be  says,  "  This  ceremony  is  worthy 
of  the  presence  of  a  great  aad  religious  queco — il 
is  right  that  your  Majesty,  making  a  part  of  the 
grandeurs  of  this  world,  should  assist  on  an  occa- 
sion when  it  becomes  os  to  despise  them." 

Soeur  Louise  de  la  Misericordc  lived  thirty-six 
years  in  the  austerities  of  moDaetic  life.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  saw  her  at  Uie  Carmelites  at  the  time 
of  her  daughter's  marriage  to  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
where  she  reluctantly  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  court.  She  describes  her  perfectly,  in  her 
letter  to  Madame  de  Grignan : — "  She  had,  in  my 
eyes,  all  the  chamia  that  we  used  formerly  to  ad- 
mire in  the  world ;  she  is  neither  larger,  nor  ber 
complexion  altered ;  she  is  not  as  thin  as  she 
was,  and  her  countenance  and  eyes  have  not 
diminished  in  beauty  from  austerities,  &sting,  or 
want  of  sleep.  The  religious  habit  she  wears  takes 
off  nothing  from  ber  excessive  grace,  or  her  noble 
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air :  as  to  her  look  of  modesty^  it  is  the  same  as 
it  was  when  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Conti,  and  it  was  then  the  modesty  of  a 
Carmelite.  She  said  many  amiable  things  to  me ; 
spoke  of  you  so  well  and  so  apropos,  and  every- 
thing she  said  was  so  well  suited  to  her  appearance 
and  character,  that  it  was  perfection.  Her  son-in- 
law,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  loves  and  honours  her ; 
she  has  the  direction  of  his  conscience,  and  he  will 
be  as  religious  a  man  as  his  fiither." 


MADEMOISELLE  DE  MONTPENSIER. 

Born,  1627;  died,  1693. 

Anne  Mabie  de  Bourbon,  the  daughter  of 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIIL, 
was  bom  at  Paris.  She  inherited  the  fortune  of 
her  mother,  the  heiress  of  Henri  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Montpensier.  The  memoirs  that  she 
wrote  are  more  the  writing  of  one  taken  up 
with  herself  than  occupied  with  the  great  events 
passing  before  her  eyes ;  but,  taken  in  detached 
parts  they  are  written  with  spirit,  and  the  follow- 
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ing  description  of  Christine,*  Queen  of  Sweden, 
is   an   amusing    account    of    that    extiaordifluj 


"I  learnt  thgt  the  Queen  of  Sweden  was  to 
leave  Fontainblcau.  I  was  to  Bee  her  on  her  fdmI; 
as  soon  as  I  knew  she  was  at  E^onne,  I  dressed 
myself  and  went  tlierc.  WTien  I  arrived,  M.  de 
Guise,  Commenges,  and  the  King's  household  who 
waited  on  her,  came  out  to  receive  me.  She  vra* 
in  the  fine  Italian  chamber,  where  she  was  going 
to  see  a  ballet  performed,  and  she  was  eurrounded 
hy  a  crowd  of  persons,  so  that  she  could  only  ad- 
vance two  or  three  steps  to  meet  me.     I  bad  heard 

*  Christine,  Queen  o(  Sweden,  born  in  1616,  succeeded  htr 
falher  Gumhtus  Adolphus,  who  died  in  ihe  arms  of  victory,  u 
Lulzen,  in  1632.  She  abdicnied  the  crown  in  June,  I6M,  is 
favour  of  her  cousin,  Charles  Gusiavos,  and  travened  Den- 
mark, Germany,  the  Low  Countiiet,  and  •rriv«d  in  tivKt- 
Al  Brussels  she  embraced  llie  Cniholic  religion :  she  wnil  10 
Home,  but  not  finding  in  private  life  the  happiDes*  *tw  lad 
aolicipated,  she  made  tome  vain  etTort),  after  the  dealb  of 
Charles,  to  recover  her  tbrane.  Chriitine  nas  full  of  Utesi, 
understood  several  sciences,  and  was  well  vened  in  litcntiire ; 
but  she  was  vintenl,  capricious,  inconstani,  aod  wiihoul  de- 
cency, eitiier  in  her  conduct  or  her  convcrsaiioii.  Tlie  unv 
iinalion,  under  her  own  eyes,  of  Monaldeichi,  her  gntid-fcujtt, 
and  her  lover,  in  the  OaUrlt  da  Cerft,  al  FonuiiiblMu.  m 
16S4,  inspired  a  just  horror  of  her  chanieler.  She  terminated 
her   extraordinary  life  at    Rome  in   1G80,  in   her  tislj-lbW 
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80  much  of  her  extraordinary  appearance  and 
diesB,  that  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  laughing  at 
the  first  eight  of  her.  They  called  out  ^^  Gare  T  and 
on  place  being  made  for  me,  I  then  saw  her ;  she 
sorjnised  me,  but  she  did  not  appear  ridiculous : 
she  wore  a  grey  petticoat,  with  gold  and  silver 
lace ;  ^LJuste-auH^npi  of  scarlet  camblet,  with  lace 
Uke  the  petticoat ;  on  her,  neck  a  handkerchief  of 
Grenoa  point,  &stened  with  a  scarlet  ribbon;  a 
bimde  wig,  and  behind  a  ronde,  such  as  women 
now  wear;  and  she  held  in  her  hand  a  hat  with 
black  feathers.  She  is  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  that 
have  sometimes  a  gentle  expression,  but  that  often 
look  very  determined ;  a  large,  but  pleasing  mouth, 
fine  teeth,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  She  is  a  little 
woman;  her  juste^u-^arps  hiding  her  bad  make. 
Altogether  she  appeared  to  me  like  a  pretty  boy. 
She  kissed  me,  and  said,  ^^I  am  much  delighted  to 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  you ;  I  have  passionately 
wished  it ;"  and  then  presented  me  her  hand,  to 
help  me  over  the  bench.  I  placed  myself  in  the 
arm-chair  destined  for  me,  and  amused  myself  in 
conversation  with  the  persons  around.  The 
Qoeen  inquired  about  my  father,  how  many  sisters 
I  had,  who  had  been  my  mother-in-law, — and 
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asked  many  qucstioDS,  mixed  vriih  many  flattering 
speeches.  When  I  presented  the  Comtessc  de 
Fiesquc,  she  said  in  s  whisper,  "  She  is  not  so  veiy 
handsome,  to  have  made  so  much  noise — is  the 
Chevalier  de  Grammont  still  in  love  with  herT 
When  I  presented  Madame  de  Bethune,  she  spoke 
to  her  of  her  manuscripts,  and  seems  very  glad 
to  have  it  appear  that  she  knows  who  every  one 
is,  and  all  ahout  them.  AtWr  the  hallct  was  owr, 
we  went  to  the  play,  where  she  did  surprise  me ; 
she  praised  the  parEs  she  fancied,  swore  by  the 
name  of  God,  lay  bU  her  length  in  her  chair, 
threw  her  legs  about,  and  passed  them  over  the 
arms  of  her  chaJr;  her  postiu'ca  were  bo  extraor- 
dinary, that  I  have  never  seen  the  like,  except  in 
Trivelin  and  Jodelct — two  clowns,  one  an  Italian, 
the  other  French.  She  spoke  on  various  subjects, 
repeating  verses  that  pleased  her,  and  all  she  talked 
of  she  said  very  agreeably ;  she  had  long  fits  of 
absence,  sighed  deeply,  and  then  recovered  her- 
self, like  a  person  in  a  dream.  Altogether  she  is 
a  very  extraordinary  person.  After  the  play  was 
over,  there  was  a  collation  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats, 
and  then  we  went  to  see  some  fireworks  played 
off  on  the  water,  the  Queen  meanwhile  holding 
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.  me  bj  the  hand.  When  the  fireworks  came  ne&r 
nc  I  was  alarmed.  *  How  I'  she  exclaimed,  '  a 
youQg  lady  afiraid  who  has  been  in  action,  and 
who  has  done  so  many  bravo  things  I'  I  assured  her 
that  I  was  only  brave  iri  battle  once,  and  that  that 
had  been  enough  for  me.  She  said  that  the  great 
wish  of  her  heart  was  to  be  present  at  a  battle,  and 
that  she  should  not  rest  until  that  happened,  and 
she  was  very  envious  of  all  the  Prince  dc  Conde 
had  done.  She  said  to  me,  *  Is  he  not  your 
friend?'  I  answered,  'Yes,  Madam,  and  my 
near  relation  also.' — 'He  is  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world,'  she  rejoined:  'and  that  cannot  be 
taken  from  him.'  I  said  that  the  Prince  was  very 
fcrtunate  to  be  bo  well  thought  of  by  her. 

"  When  the  fireworks  were  over,  she  took  me 
■aide,  and  said  she  wished  to  employ  all  her  in- 
fluence to  reconcile  me  with  the  royal  party ;  that 
I  wa«  not  made  for  living  in  the  country — that  I 
was  bom  lo  be  a  Queen — ihat  she  wished  I  were 
Queen  of  France,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the 
good  and  advantage  of  the  state — that  I  was  the 
handsomest,  the  most  amiable,  and  the  greatest 
Princess  in  Europe — that  pohcy  called  for  it — and 
that  she  should   speak   to   Cardinal  Mazarin.     I 
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thanked  her  for  all  her  civilities,  and  for  the 
obliging  things  she  said  of  me,  but  I  requested  her 
humbly  not  to  speak  to  the  cardinal  ....  They 
came  to  tell  her  meat  was  served ;  and  I  took  my 
leave,  and  returned  to  Petltbourg." 

Mademoiselle  played  a  great  part  during  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  When  she  had  the  cannon  of 
the  Bastille  fired  on  the  royal  troops,  Mazarin  ex- 
claimed, "  That  cannon  has  killed  her  husband  V 
She  passed  her  whole  life  in  projects  of  marriage. 
Early  in  life,  she  had  the  hope  of  marrying  LoniE 
XIV.  She  rcfiiGed  the  sovereigns  of  England 
and  Portugal,  and  was  disappointed  in  not  marry- 
ing the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Ring  of 
Spain.  She  passed  her  youth  in  amuseinents, 
intrigues,  and  politics;  her  middle  life  in  love 
and  regrets ;  and  the  concluding  years  of  her 
existence  in  disappointed  vanity.  Late  in  life  sbe 
took  to  being  a  bel  esprit.  At  the  age  of  forty-two 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  Duke  dc  Lauzun,  and 
made  herself  completely  ridiculous. 

She  was  weak  and  vain,  but  disguised  these  defecla 
under  strong  words  and  decided  actions.  A  look 
from  the  King  turned  her  head — she  did  not  know 
where  she  was ;  a  word  from  the  minister  endianted 
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her.  She  bad  a  head  that  eSenesccd  (if  that  ex- 
|H¥ssioD  may  be  used)  oil  all  occasions.  She  vas 
'  rieuse  as  a  parvenu  ;  indiscreet  from  vanity, 
and,  moreover,  possessed  the  most  fatal  quality 
belonging  to  an  unsteady  head — that  of  acting 
exactly  at  the  wrong  moment.  When  she  was 
(lying,  she  would  not  see  Lauzun. 
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THE  DUKE  DE  LAUZUN. 
Bora,  1633;  died,  1723. 

Laczito  was  endowed  with  audacity,  energy, 
valour,  and  vanity  sufficient  for  twenty  persona- 
He  bore,  during  twenty-four  hours,  the  title  of 
Duke  de  Montpcnsier,  as  the  chosen  husband  of 
Mademoiselle ;  but  the  marriage  was  manque,  on 
account  of  its  not  having  been  sufficiently  hurried 
orer,  and  envy  and  common  sense  had  time  to  lay 
hold  ofLouis  XIV.  to  forbid  it  altogether.  Madame 
de  Caylua  says  that  Lauzun  wished  it  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  all  the  ceremony  used  for  crowned 
heads.  The  letters  written  by  Madame  de  Sevigne 
oa  this  subject  are  well  known,  and  much  admired. 
Laiuun  revenged  himself  on  Madame  de  Moute- 
o2 
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span,  and  the  King  pitied  Lauzun  for  bis  disappotct- 
ment,  and  appointed  him  to  command  the  army  that 
accompanied  the  court  into  FlandctB.  He  soon, 
however,  gave  umbrage  to  Louvois,  to  whom  his 
audacity  waa  represented ;  and  he  was  taken,  in 
1671,  to  Pignerol,  where  he  was  confined  for  some 
years  in  a  dungeon.  So  Httic  did  his  adventures 
resemble  the  events  of  ordinary  Ufe,  that  Fouquet, 
who  was  a  prisoner  at  Pignerol,  thought  him  mad. 
At  last,  Lauzun  was  liberated,  but  not  pennitled 
to  return  to  court  He  waa  ungrateful  to  Made- 
moiselle; and  here  begins  what  Madame  de  Sevigoi 
calls  the  second  volume  of  Lauzun.  He  went  to 
England,  where  thellevolution  beginning,  James  II. 
placed  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  under 
his  care,  to  convey  them  to  France.  Lauzun  wrote 
to  Louis  that  he  had  sworn  to  leave  the  Queen  and 
her  son  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France. 
Louts  then  desired  him  to  come,  and  thus  he  found 
the  road  to  Versailles  by  passing  through  London. 
When  he  arrived  at  Versailles,  however,  his  maiinen 
were  grown  not  merely  out  of  fashion,  but  ridiculotu, 
and  his  mode  of  paying  court  to  the  Ring  no  longer 
pleased.  Still  he  appears  to  have  retained  much  of 
the  King's  favour.  Jatnes  H.  having  given  him  thr 
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Garter,  Louis  said  he  might  accept  it,  but  that  it 
did  not  exclude  the  St.  Esprit;  and  Madame 
de  Sevigne  said  that  Lauzun  was  accable  des 
graces  dn  St  Esprit,  et  de  la  protection  de 
St  George. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  Lauzun  was  mar* 
ried  to  Mademoiselle,  but  it  is  presumed  he  was. 
Certain  it  is,  that  she  hated  him — that  he  behaved 
very  ill  to  her — and  that  she  was  furious  at  his  re- 
turn into  &vour.  When  she  died,  he  went  to 
Louis  ^  en  grand  manteau  de  deuil ;"  and  two  years 
after,  he  married  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Mademoiselle 
de  Durfort,  the  daughter  of  the  Mar6chal  de  Lorges. 
Lauzun  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  died  in  a 
convent  His  fortune  went  to  the  Duke  de  Biron, 
whose  nephew  was,  in  1788,  created  Duke  de 
Lauzun. 


THE  PRINCESS  DES  URSINS. 

Died,  1722. 

This  female  politician  and  enchantress  was,  by 
birth,  a  subject  of  France ;  by  marriage,  an  Italian ; 
and  in  Spain,  a  prime  minister.  In  Madame  de 
Sevign6*s  Letters,  Madame  de  Bracciano  is  some- 
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times  named,  and  always  as  a  person  of  infiaencc, 
in  the  society  of  Paris.  The  Cardinal  de  ReU 
gave  her  some  political  lessons. 

During  twelve  years  of  her  life,  thcPriocessdea 
Ursins  exercised  absolute  power  in  Spain.  She 
had  much  finesse,  a  cultivated  taste,  a  great  tnni 
for  political  bneiness,  and  a  strength  of  mind  se^ 
dom  found  in  woman.  Madame  des  Ursins,  by 
birth,  was  Princess  de  laTremouille  ;  and  in  165S 
she  married  Adricn  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  de 
Chalais,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  France  oo  M- 
count  of  a  duel,  (a  species  of  offence  Ixiuis  XIV, 
never  pardoned.)  The  Princess  de  Chalais  fol- 
lowed her  hufiba&d  into  Spam  and  Italy,  and  he 
died  in  exile. 

The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  and  d'Estrees  were 
friends  and  protectors  of  this  Princess;  and  ten 
years  after,  in  1675,  tliey  managed  for  her  a  mai^ 
riage  with  a  Roman  prince,  who  was  old  and 
rich — tbc  Duke  of  Bracciano,  head  of  the  family 
of  Orsini  dcs  Ursins.  At  that  time  Rome  ww 
looked  on  as  the  best  school  for  statesmen ;  the 
papal  court  kept  its  influence  in  Europe  by  means 
of  its  clever  policy.  The  Duchess  de  Bracciano 
"nourlssait  une  de  ccs  ambitions  vaates,  fort  au 
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dessus  (le  eon  sexe,  et  de  t'ambition  onlinaire  des 
hommes."  Rome  was  full  of  attractions  for 
•uch  a  genius.  The  grace  of  her  manners,  the 
diarme  of  her  conversation,  and  the  luxury  of  her 
house,  drew  around  her  every  noble  and  di»- 
liiiguishcd  person  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world.  Her  jK)sition  at  Rome  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled that  of  another  duchess  of  modem  days, 
who  possessed  in  herself  and  her  home  all  that  the 
Duchess  of  Bracciano  relinquished  to  govern  Spain. 
Anxious  tomakeherself  of  use,  imderstanding  and 
guiding;  negotiations,  by  turns  prudent  and  bold, 
proud  and  conciliating,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  to  persons,  she  failed  not  to  enter  into  the 
midst  of  the  intrigues  of  the  papal  court. 
I  But  the  union  of  this  Princess  with  her  old  and 
rich  husband  was  not  exempt  from  clouds ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  appears,  she  sometimes  came 
U>  Paris.  She,  however,  soon  became  a  widow  for 
the  second  time,  when  she  sold  the  duchy,  and 
I  adopted  the  name  of  the  Princess  dcs  Ursina. 

She  was  no  longer  young  when  the  proposition 
r  WB6  made  to  her  to  become  camarera-major  of  the 
I  Princess  of  Savoy,  whom  Philip  V.,  King  of  Spain, 
r  wad  about  to  marry.     The  Cardinals  Porto  Ci 
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and  (I'Estrees  Iiad  opened  the  □egotiatioa,  and 
thouch  her  ambition  was  flattered  by  the  choice 
made  of  her,  jet  it  appeared  she  hesitated.  Her 
existence  at  Rome  was  one  of  considcratioa  and 
power,  and  she  dreaded  the  difficulties  she  might 
have  U)  encounter  in  a  kingdom  torn  bj'  intestiDe 
wars.  The  entreaties,  and  at  last  the  orders,  of 
Louis  XrV.  decided  her,  and  Madame  des  Unini 
left  Rome,  and  joined  the  new  Qocen  of  Spain  at 
Nice. 

She  is  represented  as  having  a  manner  pleasing 
and  seductive  in  the  highest  degree,  added  to 
powers  of  eloquence  and  perGuasIon.  She  joined 
to  these  powers  a  rare  discretion  and  the  most  ex- 
fjuisite  tact  and  knowledge  of  convenance.  With 
so  many  means  of  captivating,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  she  pleased  a  young  queen,  inexperienced  in 
the  ways  of  the  world.  From  her  first  interview 
her  empire  was  undisputed,  and  death  only  put  an 
end  to  her  inlluencc. 

When  the  Princess  des  Ursins  entered  on  the 
government  of  Spain,  her  charms  of  person  were 
gone.  Madame  dc  Coulanges  writes  from  Paris 
to  Madame  de  Grignan,  then  at  Aix,  of  Madame 
de  Rracciane,  as  she    calls  her:    "  Madame   de 
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Braodane  sera  ravie  de  vous  presenter  k  sa  jeune 
Reine.  Je  la  trouve,  comme  vous,  bien  digne  de 
Temploi  quelle  a;  mais  la  &9on  de  penser  de 
qoelqa'un  qui  n'est  plus  jeune,  ne  laisse  rien  ima- 
giner  d'agreable.  • .  •  •  Je  n'ai  jamais  eu  de  goiit 
pour  les  personnages  qui  n'^toient  point  les  jeunes 
dans  les  combes;  cela  m'est  demeur6  pour  le 
the&tre  du  monde."  This;  coming  after  Ma- 
dame de  Bracciano's  name,  shews  in  what  direc* 
tion  Madame  de  Coulanges*  thoughts  ran.  But 
the  influence  of  foreign  women  who  had  been 
handsome  lasted  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
accompanied  by  the  experience  of  political  life. 
Experience,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  lost  its 
power,  and  is  no  longer  looked  up  to.  No  one 
cares  for  fortunes  and  persons  that  cannot  be  re- 
novated or  renewed ;  and  as  the  &ce  of  affairs 
changes  with  a  velocity  unknown  in  former  days, 
so  does  the  past  become  of  less  power  over  the 
present  or  the  future. 

By  the  advice  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  the 
Queen  acquired  a  power  over  the  King  which  she 
always  preserved;  and  gratitude  caused  her  to 
place  at  Madame  des  Ursins'  disposal  the  power 
80  gained.    The  ministers  of  Louis  XIV.  affected 
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to  have  do  infiuence  in  the  councils  of  bis  gnnd- 
son,  Philip  V. ;  but  it  was  their  intentioD  to  make 
Madame  des  Ursina  the  means  of  governing  Spain. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Spain,  Madame  des 
Xlrsins  either  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  an  enthu- 
siasm for  everything  Spanish,—  the  language,  the 
manners,  the  climate,  &c. ;  and  though  she  kept 
up  a  direct  communication  with  the  court  of 
France,  she  called  the  Spanish  grandees  to  the 
govemmciit  and  affairs  of  the  country.  Philip 
U'cnt  to  visit  his  dominions  in  Italy,  and  during 
his  absence  the  Queen,  or  rather  the  Frincees  des 
Ursins,  consolidated  the  royal  power  in  Spain. 
Her  first  '■  echcc"  came  from  her  old  protector, 
the  Cardinal  d'Estrees,  who  determined  on  having 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  state.  The 
struggle  was  long  between  them,  but  Madame  des 
Ursins  contrived  to  have  the  cardinal  recalled.  He 
hiimediatcly  Irecame  her  enemy  with  Louis  XIV^ 
and  was  replaced  in  Spun  by  his  nephew,  her 
open  foe. 

The  Princess  one  day  had  the  French  courier 
stopped,  and  opened  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  where  she  found  a  violent  denun- 
ciation against  herself,  and  a  supposed  liaison  or 
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marriage  named  with  one  called  d' Aabigny.  The 
Princess,  at  this  discovery,  lost  all  prudence ;  she 
wrote  in  the  margin  of  the  dispatch  these  words, 
**  Pour  mariee — ^non  V  and  then  sent  back  the 
dispatch  to  Louis  XIV.  This  history  made  Louis 
very  angry,  and  she  contrived  to  get  the  nephew, 
d'Estrees,  recalled;  but  Louis,  without  explaining 
himself  to  his  grandson,  ordered  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  to  leave  Spain  and  retire  to  Italy,  in  1704. 

The  Princess,  without  letting  herself  be  cast 
down  by  such  a  blow,  prepared  slowly  for  her  de- 
parture. *•  Louis  Quatorze  avait  parii  F  But 
she  knew  her  influence  with  the  Queen,  and  the 
Queen's  influence  with  Philip ;  and  she  had  friends 
at  Versailles.  Italy  was  too  far  ofi^,  and  she  asked 
leave  to  go  to  France,  to  justify  her  conduct.  She 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Toulouse,  and  in  the  south 
of  France  she  waited,  in  apparent  inaction,  for 
better  times. 

The  public  afiairs  of  both  kingdoms  were  grow- 
ing worse  ddly,  and  a  good  understanding  between 
the  countries  became  doubly  necessary.  The 
young  Queen  of  Spain  was  displeased,  which  ren- 
dered an  intercourse  between  the  courts  diflicult. 
Madame  des  Ursins  had  gained  over  Madame  de 
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MainicDon  to  her  interests,  and  tlicj  pcrsiuulcJ 
Louis  to  allow  tlie  Princess,  who  had  for  a  Tcai 
soUcited  this  favour,  to  come  to  Paris,  aod  she 
arrived  there  in  January,  1705.  She  kept  bn 
position  of  justification,  until  she  saw  Looi^  fr 
vourabte  view  of  matters  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's  decided  support ;  then  she  changed  her 
measures,  and  from  defKnder  she  became  accuMtr. 
She  became  in  great  favotu'  with  the  King  and  with 
the  court  of  France,  and  her  return  to  Spaiii  was 
settled  to  her  wishes. 

Then  began  the  new  reign  of  Madame  de* 
Ursins.  She  promised  Madame  de  Maintenon  a 
confidence  and  a  deference  from  which  she  never 
swerved,  ft  was  said,  on  account  of  the  little 
haste  she  had  made  in  leaving  France,  that  she  had 
had  an  idea  of  supplanting  Madame  de  Mun* 
tenon  with  Louis ;  but  these  two  women  were 
nearly  of  an  age,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  she 
should  be  ambitious  of  an  uncertain  influence  at 
Versailles,  when  she  had  an  absolute  power  al 
Madrid. 

The  Princess  was  received  in  Spain  with  de- 
monstrations of  Joy ;  the  King  and  Queen  came 
to  meet  her :  her  places    were  restored,   and  she 
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took  the  directioii  of  affairs,  in  conjunction  with 
Ammelot,  the  French  Ambassador,  a  good  diplo- 
matist, and  an  honest  man.  She  now  changed  her 
system  of  politics  firom  Spanish  to  French ;  but 
the  state  of  the  country  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
the  ELing  was  obliged  to  leave  his  capital  Mar- 
shal Berwick,  who  commanded  the  French  troops 
in  Spain,  complained,  and  was  recalled  to  France ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  as  commander- 
in-chiefl  His  rank  as  prince,  and  his  desire  of 
absolute  power,  brought  on  frequent  disagreements 
between  him  and  Madame  des  Ursins.  He  at- 
tacked her  government  in  all  ways,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  aspired  to  set- 
ting aside  Philip,  in  his  misfortunes,  and  placing 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  own  head.  The  Prin- 
cess des  Ursins  found  out  his  plans :  her  cause  was 
now  a  good  one ;  and  her  devotion  to  Philip,  the 
firmness  of  her  character  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
joined  to  the  courage  and  generosity  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  caused  her  to  reap  all  the  honours  of 
this  business,  and  the  Duke  oC  Orleans  was  forced 
to  return  to  France. 

The  reverses  of  Louis  XIV.  were  now  at  their 
height,  and  the  '^  aigreur^  between  the  courts  is 
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cumstaoces  of  affidrs,  and  to  strengthen  her  own 
inflaence,  and  she  thought  she  had  found  in  Eliza- 
beth Famese,  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
•  fit  queen  for  Philip.     This  Princess  had  been 
brought  up  in  retirement,  and  had  the  character 
of  being  timid  and  gentle.     A  clever,  intriguing 
:     Italian,  Alberoni,  who  resided  in  Spain  in  a  sub- 
V     altem  employment,  overturned  all  Madame  des 
r    UiBins'  projects.     He  disguised  the  true  character 
'^    of  the  Princess  of  Parma ;  the  marriage  was  settled, 
I     and  the  new  Queen  arrived  at  Xadragne,  a  little 
1^    town  some  leagues  firom  Madrid.     The  Princess 
1^    had  just  time  to  present  herself  to  her  new  sove- 
*^     reign ;  and  after  the  first  compliments  had  passed, 
infiNrmed  her  of  the  court  etiquette  of  Spain,  which 
it  was  her  place  to  do.     The  Queen  flew  into  a 
paanon,  ill-treated  the  Princess,  sent  her  away, 
aad  gave  an  order  to  have  her  conducted  out  of 
Spain.     It  was  the  month  of  December,  1714,  in 
a  very  severe  season,  and  Madame  des  Ursins,  in 
her  court  dress,  without  her  women,  without  ser- 
vants, without  change  of  clothes,  and  without  food, 
was  thrown  into  a  carriage,  and  taken,  escorted  by 
guards,  without  time  being  given  her  for  rest,  to 
the  fixmtiers  of  the  kingdom. 
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This  strange  event,  so  unlooked-for,  so  incon- 
ceivable, overwhelmed  the  Princess.  For  some 
time  she  had  not  felt  secure  in  her  authority: 
there  had  been  constant  difficulties  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  France,  and  Louis  was  displeased 
at  not  having  been  consulted  as  to  the  myai  mar- 
riage. But  the  courage  of  the  Princess  rose  against 
bad  fortune,  and  she  wrote  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain.  The  Queen  took  no  notice  of  her  let- 
ters. The  King  wrote  to  her  that  her  pendon 
should  be  paid  to  her;  but  that  as  to  what  had 
passed,  he  could  not  refuse  the  Queen's  wishes. 

Madame  des  Ursins  then  applied  to  Versailles; 
but  Louis  had  determined  to  abide  by  the  decision 
_  of  Philip.     Madame  de  Maintenon  answered  with 

H  evasive   compliments,   and    Madame   des   Ursins 

H  went  to  Paris.    Louis  received  her  coldly ;  bis  eod 

B  was  approaching,  and  along  with  his  death  she 

H  foresaw  the  regency  of  her  old  enemy,  the  Dafce 

H  of  Orleans,  who  hated  her.     She  could  not  obtain 

H  leave  to  go  into  the  Low  Countries,  but  she  passed 

H  through  Savoy  to  Getioa,  and  returned  to  Rome, 

B  where  Philip  V.,  faithful  to  his  word,  paid  her  her 

H  pension  regularly, 

^1  Notwithstanding   her  great  age,   solitude   and 

■l . 
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repose  were  irksome  to  her.  The  Pretendier  had 
retired  to  Rome,  and  these  two  persons  put  their 
extracMrdinarj  destinies  together;  and  Madame  des 
Ursins  did  the  honours  of  his  house  for  some  years. 
She  died  at  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  in 
1722.  Two  series  of  her  letters  have  been  pub- 
lidied ;  her  correspondence  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  her  letters  to  the  Marechal  de  Yill^roi, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  she  had  a  frimidship  that 
stood  the  vicissitudes  of  time. 


MADAME  DE  MAINTENON, 

Born,  1635;  died,  1719. 

Although  the  life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  a  romance,  her  character  was  entirely  prosaic. 
There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  very  uncommon  about 
ber,  except  her  ambition.  Her  general  conduct  is  an 
exemplification  of  what  mankind  term  the  selfish^ 
the  prudent,  or  the  rational,  according  to  their  va- 
rious ideas  or  prejudices.  She  set  a  high  value  on 
a  good  name  and  a  good  conscience ;  her  religious 
principles  were  sincere,  though  they  consisted  in 
the  same  regard  to  her  own  ultimate  interest  which 
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ruled  every  pari  of  her  nature.  Her  mind  i 
neither  elevated  by  enthusiasm,  Dor  disturbed  hj 
passion,  nor  melted  by  tenderness ;  she  performed 
no  acts  of  hazardous  virtue,  and  knew  the  art  of 
skilfully  releasing  herself  from  inconvenient  &iend- 
ahips. 

Some  traits  of  the  very  earlieBt  yearsof  Madame  de 
Maintenon  shew  her  character.  She  made  a  longer 
resistance  in  abjuring  Calvinism  than  could  be 
expected  from  childhood.  One  day,  when  playing 
with  the  daughter  of  the  jailor  of  the  prison  when 
her  father  was  confined,  the  girl  said — "  I  am 
richer  than  you." — "  But  I  am  of  noble  blood," 
answered  the  child :  pride  was  in  fact  the  fouud»- 
tion  of  her  conduct  through  life.  When  she  wa» 
the  wife  of  Scarron,  the  burlesque  poet  of  France, 
she  said,  after  performing  some  religious  observance, 
"  1  did  not  act  thus  to  please  God ;  but  I  wished 
to  be  looked  up  to :  my  passion  was  the  wish  of 
making  myself  a  name." 

The  society  that  frequented  the  house  of  Scarnm 
was  distinguished  by  wit  and  knowledge ;  but  ihe 
tone  of  conversation  was  of  the  lightest  description- 
Scarron  tried  to  forget  his  sufferings  in  constani 
buffoonery.     His  iutimate  friends  were   Menage, 


Pellisson,  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  Ninon  de 
I'Eticlos,  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  the  Comte  de 
Grammont,  ihe  Dukede  Chevreuse,  the  Marechal 
tfAlbert,  Villarceaiix,  &c.  At  his  death,  his 
liridow  was  reduced  to  ask  relief  from  the  priest 
■tf  the  parish,  and  Anne  of  Austria  gave  her  a 

One  of  the  numerouB  ladders  by  which  Madame 
ScaiTon  climbed  into  society  -was  a  friendship  with 
the  wife  of  the  Marechal  d' Albert,  a  woman  of 
good  moral  character,  but  tiresome.  She  thought 
it  better  to  submit  to  the  ennui  of  thb  friendship, 
tbaD  to  amuse  herself.  She  says,  "  I  contradicted 
all  my  likings,  but  it  cost  me  little  wheu  I  looked 
fbrwanl  to  the  praises  that  my  conduct  would  draw 
Praise  was  my  passion.  I  did  not  care 
riches — I  was  much  above  that— I  wanted 
honours. " 

After  Scarron'a  death,  says  Saint  Simon,  she 
was  indeed  received  into  houses  of  distinction,  but 
not  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  she  was  sent  out  of 
the  room,  sometimes  to  order  wood  for  the  fire, 
sometimes  to  call  a  carriage,  Bometimes  to  ask  if 
dinner  was  ready,  and  on  a  thousand  httle  errands, 
which  the  use  of  bells  has  siiiec  made  needless. 
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The  bandsoine  Madame  Scarron  was  much  the 
fashion  at  Paris ;  she  was  gentle  in  her  mannen. 
and  made  ubc  of  her  cleverness  to  ami&e  her 
friends,  and  was  faithfid  to  their  secrets.  Bv  itis 
conduct  she  obtained  the  most  flattering  considera- 
tion ;  every  one  had  a  confidence  to  make  to  Mfr 
dame  Scarron,  or  wished  to  ask  her  opinion  and 
advice ;  and  more  than  once  she  brought  upon 
herself  the  jealousy  of  Madame  de  Chatais,  aiter- 
wards  Princess  des  Ursine,  in  this  species  of  re- 
putation. All  this  time,  the  dearest  friend  of  this 
woman  of  religion,  virtue,  pride,  and  subsenrieocy, 
was  Ninon  de  I'Enclos;  and  Madame  Scstkhi 
writes  to  her  in  1666,  to  desire  her  to  tell  M.  de  b 
Rochefoucauld  that  his  book  of  Maums,  and  the 
book  of  Job,  were  her  only  studies. 

Madame  Scarron's  friends  procured  for  her  the 
offer  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of  rank  about  couit, 
but  by  DO  means  an  estimable  character.  She  re- 
fiised  this  person,  and  her  friends,  displeased  ■! 
the  difficulties  she  made,  all  forsook  her,  except 
Ninon  and  the  Marechal  d'Albert ;  and  st  the 
same  time  she  lost  her  pension,  by  the  death  of 
Anne  of  Austria.  At  last  they  obtained  for  bor 
the  offer  of  a  situation  in  the  family  of  the  Prii>- 
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3  de  Nemours,  who  was  Leaving  France,  to  be 
married  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  But  before 
accepting  the  situation,  it  chanced  that  she  wished 
to  sec  the  great  beauty  of  France,  Madame  de 
Montcspan,  and  got  Madame  de  Thjanges  to  in- 
troduce her  to  her  sister.  She  pleased  the  haughty 
beauty,  who  presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  in 
tavour  of  Madame  Scarron.  When  Louis  saw  it, 
he  said,  "  What  I  the  widow  Scarron  again  ?"  "  Sir," 
said  Madame  de  Moutespan,  "  your  Majesty  should 
cease  to  hear  of  one  whose  ancestors  ruined  them- 
selves ID  the  service  of  your  ancestors."  M,  de 
Villeroi  joined  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  the 
pension  was  restored. 

In  1669,  Boudaloue  came  to  Paris.  His  sermons 
made  a  great  impression  on  Madame  Scarron.  She 
took  for  her  director  the  severe  Abbe  Gobelin, 
who  ordered  her  to  be  silent ;  upon  which  she  says, 
"  He  has  ordered  me  to  be  an  ennuyeuse,  to  mor- 
tify my  wish  of  pleasing.  I  obey ;  but  as  I  yawn, 
and  make  others  yawn,  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
give  up  devotion."  Fortunately,  the  Abb6  Gobe- 
Ud  allowed  her  again  to  become  agreeable ;  but 
when  she  arrived  at  the  height  of  her  grandeur, 
I  ^e  was  so  weaned  with  the  profound  respect  her 
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new  State  iaspired  in  her  director,  that  she  parted 
from  liim. 

One  of  Madame  Scarron's  maxims  was,  "  Ria 
n'est  plus  habile  rjuune  conduite  irreproclutble ;' 
which  Madame  de  Genlis  has  taken  aa  a  motto  for 
her  novel  of  Madame  de  Mainlenon.  Her  msb 
was  to  please  God  aad  mammon  too ;  and  a  tbiisl 
for  fame  is  the  leading  trail  of  her  character.  She 
says,  "  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  to  get 
the  reputation  of  '  Jemme  Jbrle.' *'  To  this  ihirsl 
for  fame  her  virtues  and  her  faults  may  all  be 
traced.  There  was  in  her  an  unprecedcDted  tnii- 
ture  of  religion,  pride,  and  ambition ;  and,  to  make 
use  of  an  expression  of  M.  Augers,  "  Coosideratioii 
was  her  means  and  her  end." 

When  Madame  de  Monteapan's  reign  began  at  tk 
court  of  France,  she  looked  about  for  a  peraon  lo 
take  care  of  her  children,  which  were  horn  and  cdo- 
catedin  mystery.  A  speech  from  die  King  took  an; 
all  Madame  Scarron's  scruples  on  the  subject  She 
herself  describes  the  life  she  led.  She  had  a  house, 
out  of  Paris,  where  the  children  were  ;  she  had  ser- 
vants and  carriages,  and  often  passed  the  night  with 
these  sick  children,  performing  all  the  avocations 
of  a  nurse ;  and  in  the  morning  she  entered  her 


own  house  at  Paris,  by  a  back  door;  ahe  there 
dressed,  and  joined  the  companj  at  the  Plotel 
d'Albert  or  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu.     Sometimes 

Kjbe  was  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  of.  Madame  de 
Coulanges  writes  to  Madame  de  Sevigne — "  The 
life  of  Madame  Scarron  is  wonderful :  no  creature 
has  any  commerce  with  her.  I  have  received  a 
letter  &om  her,  which  I  say  aothing  about,  on  ac- 

^faoont  of  the  number  of  questions  it  might  bring 

Kttme." 

H      When  the  children  grew  older,  Madame  Scairon 

Kktought  them  to  court  The  King,  speaking  of 
her  lo  Madame  de  Montcspan,  always  termed  her 
"votre  bel  esprit,  voire  precieuse."  At  that  time 
she  became  in  direct  communication  with  Louis. 
Admitted  to  his  circle,  the  King  liked  her  con- 
TGiwtion,  and  his  prejudices  changed  into  esteem 
for  her  character ;  the  proofs  of  which  were  evident, 
in  his  constantly  asking  for  her  opinion.  After  her 
presentation  at  court,  she  took  the  name  of  the 
Marquise  de  Surgeres.  Madame  de  Montmorency, 
who  was  as  quick  in  conversation  as  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos,  always  affected  to  call  her  Madame  de 
Suggerc.  This  name  was  a  Just  one,  as  Madame 
ficanxm  su^esled  to  the  Ring  half  hifl  resolutions. 
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Some  lime  after,  with  the  money  given  her  by  the 
King,  she  bought  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  situated 
near  Cbartrcs,  about  fom'teen  leagues  from  Pans.* 
Louis  then  called  her  Madame  de  ilaintenon; 
and  Ninon  chrieteDcd  her  old  fiiend,  Madame  Ac 
Maiutenant. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  every  resource  in 
her  character  by  which  favourable  chances  are 
created  and  unlucky  events  got  over.  Endowed 
with  superior  good  sense,  and  witli  a  pliant  disposi- 
tion, that  could  bend  itself  to  fortunate,  aa  well  as 
unfortunate  circumstances,  she  discovered  in  Lonis 
a  mind  that  could  be  turned  to  bigotry.  Thii 
quality  exactly  suited  her  plans,  and  accordingly 
she  set  herself  to  work  to  form  his  tastes.  Mean- 
while, the  quarrels  between  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  miatress,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  fiiend, 
were  frequent  and  violent.  The  King  had  eveiy 
day  to  reconcile  two  women  who  could  neither  Iirt 
tc^elher  nor  asunder ;  and  Madame  dc  Maintenon 
passed  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  Madame  de  Moo- 
tespan  and  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  in  making 

*  She  deKribei  Maintenon  as  baring  ippurtenance*  of  wOO^ 
and  groves,  "  in  which  Madame  de  S^rigo^  mighe  dnu  (f 
Hadame  de  Grignan." 
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nlj  resolutions  of  leaving  the  court)  and  as 
■tweaking  tbem. 

She  ingratiated  herself  with  the  Queen,  who 
sud  she  had  never  been  so  well  treated  bj  the 
King  as  since  ikit  friend  bad  influenced  him. 
The  Queen  died  in  Madame  de  Main  tenon's 
arms,  and  soon  afterwards  her  favour  reached  its 
height ;  then  the  ambition  of  her  nature  came 
into  full  play.  The  King's  mistrcBses  had  gene- 
rally been  leagued  with  his  ministers ;  but  Madame 
de  Mainlenon  addressed  herself  to  his  religious  ad- 
visers, the  cardinab,  the  bishops,  and  his  confessor. 
Louis's  ideas  on  religion  were  divided  in  his  own 
mind  between  Jesuitism  and  Jansenism  ;  and  firom 
the  priests  he  le&mt  that  Jansenism  meant  rcpub- 
licaoism  ;  that  it  was  hateful  to  God,  and  injurious 
to  man,  and  that  the  Huguenots  were  Jansenists. 
An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  King's  religion  from 
the  following  trait: — Before  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  going  to  Spain,  the  King  objected  to  his  taking 

with  him  Fontpertuis,  because  he  was  a  Jansenist; 

but  he  withdrew  his  objection  when  assured  by  the 

Duke  that  he  was  not  a  Jansenist,  but  an  athiest ! 

Yet  this  was  the  King  who  professed  the  Christian 

religion  in  all  its  purity ! 

VOI_  II,  H 
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"  To  convert  the  Janseniats  was  represented  « 
the  most  glorious  work  that  so  great  a  King  could 
accomplish,  and  one  certain  to  insure  absolution  to 
the  worst  of  sinners.  When  the  horrible  perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants  were  going  on,  and  acts 
of  atrocity  were  daily  and  hourly  committed,  which 
make  the  era  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
the  blackest  aod  basest  in  French  history,  the  King, 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing,  heard  of 
nothing  but  conve radons  by  the  hundred  and 
thousand ;  all  was  triumph  at  court ;  masses  wefe 
sung  and  said  in  gratitude  to  Heaven ;  bishops  from 
all  quarters  sent  congratulatory  letters ;  and,  of 
course,  the  courtiers  echoed  the  sounds  of  sati»- 
faction.  Behind  the  scenes  wA^  Madame  de 
Mainlenon,  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  the  Jesuit 
confessor,  and  the  unprincipled  Louvois,  the  de- 
vastator of  the  Palatinate."* 

It  is  known  as  a  fact,  that  Madame  de  Maintc- 
non  was  married  to  Louis  XIV,  according  to  tlie 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  1682,  by 
Harlai,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Fere  la  Chaise,  tlie  King's  confessor,  BoD- 
temps,  the  first  valcl-de-chambre,  and  the  Marquit 
*  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  9,  page  IJ. 
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de  MontchmTeuil,  a  iriend  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's.  She  was  then  in  her  fiftieth  year,  aud 
Louis  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  There  is  a  brief 
extant  from  the  Pope,  addressed  "to  his  dear 
daughter,  Madame  de  Maintenon,"  in  which  he 
,Zecommeiids  her  to  protect  the  church  and  the 
i€!atholic  religion.  This  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Pope  knew  of  the  marriage,  for  he  could  only  have 
written  thus  to  a  woman  to  whom  the  King  had 
given  a  right  to  protect  religion ;  and  it  is  a  great 
k|voof  of  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  mind  of 
HMsdame  de  Maintenon,  whose  pride  and  ambition 
was  so  great,  that  she  should  have  kept  the  secret 
of  her  marriage  all  through  her  life,  never  once 
betraying  it-  Once,  however,  on  presenting  herself 
b^  the  grate  of  the  convent  of  Carmelites,  which 
^Pvae  only  opened  to  the  consorts  of  monarchs, 
when  the  superior  came  to  the  grate  to  receive 
her,  she  said,  "  You  know  our  usages,  Madame — 
it  is  for  you  to  decide,"  Madame  de  Maintenon 
replied,  "  Ouvrez  toujours,  ma  mfire." 

Tlie  Prineesse  de  Soubise,  who  had  without 
donbt  penetrated  the  mystery,  having,  in  writing 
to  her,  finished  her  letter  by  signing  her  name, 

Ct,"  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  writing  ■] 
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the  answer,  says,  "  Wiih  regard  to  respect,  let 
there  be  no  such  phrase  between  us ;  jou  could 
owe  it  to  my  age  only,  and  you  are  too  well-bred 
to  remind  me  of  that." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  always  occupied  tbe 
place  of  the  Queen  in  the  tribune  of  \hv  chapel 
at  VersailleB,  The  King  called  her  "  Madame' 
and  from  his  respectful  manner  towards  her,  set 
the  example  to  the  rest  of  the  court,  and  to  ih* 
Royal  Family.  When  Mignard  was  painting  her 
in  the  .dress  of  Saintc-Fran^oise,  be  asked  the 
King  whether  he  might  put  in  a  mantle  of  ermine, 
which  was  a  mark  of  royalty,  It  is  recorded  that 
Louis's  answer  was  made  in  the  tone  and  with  the 
expression  of  Tartuflc ;  "  Oui — Saintc  Fran^oisc 
le  me  rite  bien." 

When  in  public  Madame  de  Maintenon  assumed 
no  rank;  and,  with  an  affectation  of  humility  that 
imposed  greatly,  gave  place  (o  all  the  ladies  with 
titles.  She  was  seen  in  full  dress,  at  the  English 
court  of  St.  Germain,  making  way  for  all  the 
ladies  of  rank ;  and  with  the  most  gracious  and 
afiable  manner,  talking  to  every  one  as  a  private 
person  would  do. 

But  what  must  have  been  the  struggles  of  f 
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proudest  monarch  in  Europe,  thus  to  wed,  though 
secretly,  the  widow  of  a  buffoon  born  in  beggary, 
and  to  whom  he  had  but  a  few  years  before  re- 
fused alms  I  To  a  woman  of  her  unbounded  ambi- 
tion, a  pubUc  acknowledgment  of  her  marriage  was 
the  thing  next  her  heart.    Oa  two  occasions  she  had 
nearly  eueceeded  with  the  King  as  to  the  point  of 
her  marriage  being  declared ;    but  all  her  plans 
were  destroyed  by  the  ardent  entreaties  of  Lou- 
voia,  and  by  the  timely  advice  of  Bossuct  and 
L  T^nelon.      Saint  Simon   desciibes   the   scene   of 
L  Louvoia    arriving    in    the    King's   chamber,   and 
Loms  sending  the  attendants  into  the  ante-rooms; 
but  the  doors  being  open,  and  the  walls  hung  with 
looking-^lass,  they  saw  Louvois  throw  himself  on 
tliis  knees  before  the  King,  and  present  his  sword 
I  fo  him  to  destroy  him.     This  scene,  and  the  timely 
KuiTal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  got  the  pro- 
mise renewed  that  the  marriage  never  should  be 
made  public,  destroyed  all   Madame  de  Mainle- 
[non's  ambitious  views.     When  she  found  all  her 
ires  fail,  she  tried  to  assure  the  co-operation 
rof  the  Jesuits,  by  the  total  ruin  of  the  JaDsenists, 
Lind  the   utter  annihilation   of  Port-Royal ;   and 
[  vfaen  these  measures  failed,  with  the  good  sense 
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natural  to  ber  character,  she  gave  up  the  point, 
made  no  further  effort,  and  reconciled  herself  to 
her  obscure  graDdetir.  Wliat  that  obscure  gran- 
deur was,  is  the  most  curious  part  of  her  histoij; 
her  power  having  been  greater  than  had  ever  been 
exercised  by  any  queen  of  France. 

The  court  of  France  had  been  gay,  gaUant,  and 
dissipated,  during  the  King's  youth  and  middle 
age ;  but  under  Madame  de  Maintenoo'a  auspices 
it  became  hypocritical,  and  Bupcrstition  and  bigouy 
added  cruelty  to  the  measures  of  Louis's  govemment 
(luring  his  old  age.  Saint  Simon's  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  exercised  her  ascendancy 
over  the  King,  however  tinctured  by  hostile  feel- 
ings, ia  a  picture  too  well  described  not  to  have 
much  truth  in  it: — "The  ministers  transacted 
business  with  the  King  in  Madame  dc  Mainte- 
non's  apartment.  She  sat  by,  reading  or  working 
tapestry ;  she  quietly  heard  all  that  passed,  and 
rarely  threw  in  a  word.  The  King  often  asked  her 
advice,  addressing  her  as  'your  w/Wi/y' or 'your 
reasonabltneM.'  She  answered  slowly  and  coldly, 
sr^rcely  ever  betraying  a  prepossession  for  any- 
thing, much  less  for  any  person. ...  If  by  chance 
the  King  at  first  ^eJ  on  her  candidate,  it  was  wcS 
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— ^the  ministers  were  sore  to  agree,  and  they  con- 
trived to  hinder  the  mention  of  any  other  person ; 
but  if  the  Eling  shewed  a  preference,  the  minister 
read  out  his  own  list,  rarely  recommending  any 
one  directly,  but  Hinting  at  the  objections  to  all, 
so  as  to  leave  him  perplexed.  In  this  embarrass- 
ment, he  often  asked  the  advice  of  the  minister, 
who,  after  balancing  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
all,  shewed  a  slight  preference  for  one.  The  King 
hesitated,  and  frequently  in  that  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, referred  to  Madame  de  Maintenon:  she 
pretended  to  be  incapable  of  judging ;  said  some- 
thing in  fiivour  of  another  candidate ;  but  at  last, 
and  slowly,  as  if  deliberating — sometimes  as  if  by 
a  sudden  recollection — returned  to  that  candidate 
whom  she  had  first  prompted  the  minister  to  re- 
commend ;  and  in  this  way  she  disposed  of  all  the 
preferments  and  &vours  in  France." 

In  this  manner  she  appointed,  removed,  preferred, 
and  disgraced  ministers :  they  consulted  her  plea- 
sure in  everything.  Sometimes,  when  matters 
were  not  managed  with  sufficient  artifice  and  ad- 
dress, the  ELing  was  liable  to  certain  explosions  of 
independence.  When  a  minister  or  a  general  too 
openly  favoured  one  of  her  relations,  Louis  re* 
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sisied,  and  boasted  of  his  spirit.  "  Such  a  ooe,"  he 
would  say,  "  is  a  good  courtier  ;  it  is  not  hit  &u][ 
that  all  Madame's  relations  are  not  prefeired" 
These  occasional  strokes  more  and  more  taught 
her  to  be  reserved  and  wary.  Her  constant  answer 
to  applications  was,  that  she  never  meddled  with 
politics.  Half-a-dozen  of  her  oldest  friends  were 
a  creditable  exception ;  on  their  behalf  she  pre- 
vailed over  her  fears  and  her  selfiBliness,  and  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  conquering  the  king's  spirit  of 
independence.  On  such  occasions,  warm  scenes 
aometiines  passed  between  the  king  and  her ;  and 
she  wept,  and  was  on  thorns  for  some  days. 

This  mutinous  disposition  had  been  shewn  by 
Louis  to  some  of  his  former  managers.  Le  Tellier, 
before  he  was  chancellor,  on  the  application  of  one 
of  his  best  friends  for  a  favour,  answered,  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could.  His  friend  murmured  at 
what  he  thought  a  cold  answer.  "  You  do  not 
know  the  ground,"  replied  the  minister  ? — "  our 
recommendations  prevail  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty :  we  know  that  we  shall  fail  but  once  in 
twenty  times ;  but  we  never  know  which  recom- 
mendation will  be  the  one  to  fail,  and  it  la  ofteo 
that  in  which  we  are  most  desirous  of  succeec 
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If  the  case  be  of  great  importance,  we  risk  a 
quarrel;  we  shew  ourselves  as  obstinate  as  the 
king;  we  fiice  tbe  storm;  and  he,  relieved  by 
ahewii^  his  anger,  becomes  more  yielding  than 
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"  Thus  he  who  was  the  terror  of  Eurojic,  and  the 
despotic  monarch  of  France,  was  converted  into  a 
poppet,  moved  by  the  management  of  a  woman, 
and  that  woman  neither  young  nor  handsome  ;  and 
while  he,  in  the  fancied  exercise  of  an  unfettered 
will,  issued  his  commands  to  obedient  multitudes, 
a  figure  sat  beside  him  in  silence  and  apparent  hu- 
inUity,  guiding  by  unseen  strings  every  movement 
of  his  hand  and  articulation  of  his  voice,  accord- 
ini;  to  her  pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
she  and  her  creatures  did  not  sometimes  smile  at 
the  timid  hints,  the  mock  discussions,  the  hypo- 
critical reverence,  which  were  the  potent  incanta- 
tions by  which  these  political  magicians  transformed 
theur  master  into  a  slave,  Louis  XIV.  had  set 
himself  free  from  all  outward  restraints,  but  having 
done  so,  be  was  the  more  sure  of  having  his  mind 
enslaved.  He  was  disturbed  by  no  representative 
assembly ;  he  had  silenced  even  the  judicial  bodies 
who,  before  and  afier  him,  had  manifested  a  noble 
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independence.  The  word  people  no  man  in  his 
dominions  would  have  dared  to  utter.  — '  The 
state,'  he  said,  '  is  myself.' "" 

Scenes  described  by  different  writers  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  court  of  France  when 
governed  by  Madame  de  Maintcnon.  One  scene 
is  the  acting  of  Esther,  by  ihc  pension naires  of 
St.  Cyr,t  the  account  of  wliich  Aladame  de  Se- 
vigne  writes  to  Madame  de  Grignan.  Another 
scene  not  less  striking  is  that  at  the  camp  at  Com- 
peigne  in  1698, |  where  Madame  dc  Maintenon'f 
apiKflring  as  an  old  woman  in  a  sedan  chur,  amongsi 

*  Edinburgh  Iteview.vol.  x\v,  p.  421. 

tThe  first  tepresentalion  of  Esllier  was  giien  at  Sl  Cjrr,  on 
February  3rd,  I6SS.  The  audience  wm  corapoKiI  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  household.  AAerwards  the  roytl 
family  asked  to  see  it.  The  thiid  represeDtation  was  for  ihc 
religious  persons,  Ptre  la  Chaise,  some  bishops,  fourteen  oi 
Rfteen  Jesoil?,  Madaroe  de  Miramion,  and  some  num.  .Ma- 
dame de  MairitenoQ  said,  "To-day  we  shall  play  for  the 
saitiU ;"  and  the  saints  applauded  like  the  olhecs,  and  wislicd 
Ihni  all  tragedies  resembled  Elstber."  Afterwards  there  were 
two  thousand  aspinnts  for  the  honour  of  seeing  it,  and  pUecs 
but  for  Ino  hundred  persons.  The  King  made  a  list  as  far 
the  "  Voyage  de  Marly."  The  songs  of  those  days  (whidi 
made  as  correct  a  journal  of  popular  feeling  in  France  as  dM 
H.  B.  Sketches  do  of  the  present  day  in  England)  main  it 
known  that  "  I'allitre  Vasihi"  was  meant  for  Madame  de  U 
teipan ;  and  the  History  oF  llaman  for  that  of  Louvoi*. 

I  Saint  Simoo. 
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the  officers  and  soldiers,  is  related  in  such  strong 
language  by  Saint  Simon.  Another  scene  of  the 
display  of  her  power  was  that  of  her  charitable 
assemblies,  held  once  a  month,  when  the  ladies  of 
the  court  came  to  visit  her,  bringing  their  alms 
with  them.  Madame  de  Caylus  mentions  in  her 
Souvenirs,  that  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
amongst  those  who  came  to  these  assembUes ;  and 
arriving  like  the  others,  and  seeing  in  the  ante-rooms 
the  priests,  and  sceurs-ffriseSf  and  all  the  display  of 
charity  which  Madame  de  Main  tenon  then  pro- 
cessed, she  said  to  her,  '^  Do  you  know,  Madame, 
that  your  ante-room  is  wonderfully  well  arranged 
for  your  funeral  oration  P  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  amused  with  this  speech  of  her  old  friend  and 
bitter  enemy,  and  repeated  it  aloud,  not  much 
caring  for  the  malice  that  dictated  the  remark. 

Madame  de  Montespan  at  that  time  kept  hover- 
ing about  the  court,  '^  like  those  ghosts  that  haunt 
the  spots  where  they  have  sinned ;"  until  Louis, 
through  the  medium  of  her  son  the  Duke  du  Maine, 
reconmiended  her,  for  his  sake,  and  for  her  own, 
to  absent  herself  entirely. 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  account  of  her  daily 
life  in  1705j  when  she  was  to  all  intents  and  pur* 
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poses.  Queen  of  France,  and  enjoyed  an  infloenoe 
that  no  queen  bad  ever  enjoyed  in  France,  waa 
given  to  her  friends  at  St.  Cjr,  and  conveys  a  bel- 
ter idea  of  the  routine  of  court  at  the  latter  period 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  than  any  other  piece 
of  writing  to  be  met  with : — "  I  must  take  for  my 
prayers  and  for  mass  the  time  when  every  one  still 
sleeps ;  for  when  once  they  have  begun  to  visit  me, 
I  have  no  longer  a  moment  to  myself.  Monsieur 
Mar  chal  (the  king's  first  surgeon,)  arrives  at  half- 
past  seven ;  then  Monsieur  Tagon,  followed  by 
Monsieur  Blonin,  or  of  some  one  who  sends  to 
know  how  I  am ;  then  comes  M.  Chamillard,  or 
some  minister — the  archbishop — a  marshal  of 
France,  who  is  going  to  the  army — or  a  reUtioo  of 
my  own  ;  a  number  of  persons  follow  these,  who 
stay  with  me  till  their  superiors  arrive,  which  oblige 
them  to  give  place.  At  last  the  King  arrivee, 
and  they  must  all  go  away :  he  remains  with  me 
until  he  goes  to  mass.  All  this  time  1  am  in  my 
night-dress ;  for,  had  I  dressed  myself,  I  should 
not  have  had  time  to  say  my  prayers.  The  king 
returns  after  mass,  and  then  comes  the  Duches 
de  Bourg(^e,  with  her  ladies ;  they  all  stay  with 
me  during  the  time  I  am  at  dinner. 
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anxious  about  tlic  Duchess,  w&tctuDg  lest  she  should 
say  or  do  anything  wrong  or  misplaced.  I  have  to 
look  whether  she  and  her  husband  are  well  to- 
gether, when  he  is  with  her ;  and  aa  I  am  charged 
with  her  education,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  every  fault  she  commits,  and  for  the 
omission  of  all  the  good  she  does  not  do.  I  must 
get  her  to  say  a  few  obliging  words  to  those  pre- 
sent ;  conversation  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  it  fidls 
upon  me  often  to  have  to  unite  persons  who  do  not 
it  each  other,  or  some  who  dislike  each  other.  I 
;1  deeply  every  thoughtless  and  indiscreet  word. 
I  feel  for  the  wounded  feelings  of  some ;  and  I 
am  vexed  for  others,  who,  with  thoughtless  gaiety, 
hurt  those  who  are  their  inferiors,  but  who  are 
men  like  themselves.  In  short,  it  is  a  stretch  of 
mind  that  nothing  can  equal. 

"  All  these  persona  form  a  circle  round  me 
while  I  dine ;  and  if  I  ask  for  anything,  arc  anxious 
to  serve  me,  and  arc  displeased  when  they  are 
reftised.  I  say  to  them  sometimes,  '  You  do  me 
much  honour;  but  what  I  want  is  a  servant.'  At 
last  it  is  dinner-time,  and  evi-ry  one  goes  away ; 
sad  I  should  then  be  at  liberty,  if  Monseigneur, 
who  dines  early,  to  go  out  hunting,  did  not  take 
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that  hour  for  coining  to  visit  me.  He  is  TOJ 
difficult  to  talk  to,  says  but  little,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  exert  myself  to  keep  up  tbe  couveisatioa  for 
both  of  us. 

"  Ab  soon  as  the  King  has  dined,  he  comes  back 
to  my  room  with  tlie  royal  party — princes  and 
princesses.  After  staying  for  half  an  hour,  be 
goes  away.  The  rest  of  the  company  remain,  and 
then  I  must  lend  myself  to  the  most  trifling  of  con- 
versations, while  my  mind  is  full  of  cares  and 
anxieties,  as  to  what  is  passing  with  the  army, 
and  where  every  day  there  are  battles  and  «eges, 
and  so  many  persons  I  am  interested  about,  either 
my  own  friends,  or  connected  with  those  dear  to 
me ;  add  to  these  private  interests,  public  news 
weighs  down  my  spirits;  and  I  must  look  calm 
when  I  am  ready  to  cry,  and  seem  cheerful  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  painHil  ioteUigeace. 

"  When  the  assembly  breaks  up,  there  are  eveiy 
day  some  persons  who  remain  to  speak  to  me  in  [ni- 
vate,  to  tell  me  their  sorrows.  They  expect  that  I 
should  feel  as  much  for  them  as  for  public  cventi; 
Those  who  do  uot  like  me,  equally  make  me  ihctr 
confidante  as  those  who  do.  I  am  expected  to 
serve  them,  and  speak  of  their  private  afiaira  tat 
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flovereign  weighed  down  by  public  distress.     The 
Duchess  de  Bouigogne  often  desires  a  iSte^-titef  so 
that  the  old  lady  becomes  the  resource  of  every  one. 
''When  the   King  returns  firom  hunting,  he 
comes  to  me,  and  then  no  one  is  admitted;  his 
cares  and  distresses  must  be  shared  and  lessened, 
and  they  are  not  few  in  number.     Sometimes  a 
minister  arrives  in  haste,  and  brings  bad  news ;  the 
King  hears  him  with  attention,  and  sets  to  work, 
and  if  my  presence  is  not  wanted  in  council,  which 
happens  rarely,  I  retire  to  a  little  distance,  where 
I  write,  or  say  my  prayers.     I  sup  while  the  King 
is  still  writing ;  but  I  am  anxious,  whether  he  is 
alone  6r  with  others :   thus  I  am  never  at  ease, 
firom  9ix  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  night,  and  am 
often  very  tired.   The  Eang  sees  it,  and  says,  '  You 
are  worn  out,  Madame — ^is  it  not  so  ?  Had  not  you 
better  go  to  bed  ?'    My  women  come  to  me,  but  I 
see  that  they  annoy  the  King,  who  would  talk  to 
me,  and  who  will  not  talk  if  they  are  present;  so 
I  make  haste  to  be  undressed.    At  last  I  am  in  my 
bed — I  send  away  my  women — and  the   Eang 
remuns  by  my  bed-side  until  he  goes  to  supper. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  supper,  there  arrive 
in  my  bed-room,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Duke  and 
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DuchesB  de  Bourgogoe.  At  a  quarter  past  ten 
o'clock  they  arc  all  gone,  and  I  take  the  repose  I 
have  such  need  of;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  d^ 
often  prevent  my  sleeping." 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  world,  Madame 
de  M^ntenon  was  the  most  prosperous  of  womea 
Bigotry  was  an  excellent  contrivance  for  throwing 
into  tJie  shade  all  the  events  of  her  early  life ;  and 
superstition  being  the  weak  dde  of  tbe  King,  hef 
conduct  ensured  his  veneratioD,  and  thus  sbe 
maintained  her  authority  over  him.  But  her  own 
descriptioDB  betray  the  difference  between  pro»- 
perity  and  happiness  :  she  was  worn  out  by  favour, 
prosperity,  and  cnniii,  and  was  punished  by  the 
very  means  by  which  ebe  had  risen.  A  few  passaget 
taken  &om  her  letters  sufRcicntly  prove  this. 

"  We  lead  here  a  strange  life.  We  wish  to 
display  gallantry,  wit,  and  invention,  but  all  tiii» 
is  wanting;  and  we  have  given  it  up.  We  play, 
yawn,  gather  some  trifling  folly  from  those  around 
us,  hate  each  other,  envy  each  other,  flatter  each 
other,  abuse  each  other. 

"  Do  not  hope  for  happiness — there  is  none  on 
earth  j  but  if  there  was,  it  would  not  1«;  to  be 
found  at  court     In  private  life  you  grow  accuf- 
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tomed  to  unbappioess — at  court  never, 
cannot  I  give  you  all  my  knowledge  and  experience 
of  life  I  I  could  then  make  you  see  the  ennui 
which  devours  the  great  and  powerful,  and  the 
£fficulty  they  find  in  getting  through  the  day. 
Do  not  you  see  that  I  am  dying  of  low  Bpiiits, 
nnder  gifts  of  fortune  almost  impossible  to  have 
conceived  or  imagined?  I  have  been  young  and 
handsome ;  I  have  had  ail  the  pleasures  of  life  ; 
I  was  beloved  by  every  one.  In  more  advanced 
^ears,  I  passed  my  whole  time  in  the  society  of 
most  gifted  with  wit  and  talent — and  waa  ad- 
vanced to  royal  favour.  Yet  I  declare  to  you,  my 
dear  child,  that  all  these  possessions  in  life  bring 
_  but  a  dreadful  void!  Give  yourself  to  God,  and 
KUl  will  be  repaid  you  I 

H     "  Philosophy  may  raise  us  above  ambition,  or 

Habove  rank,  but  nothing  can  raise  us  above  ennui. 

K(  .  .  I  have  now  been  a  fortnight  ill  nith  a  bad 

*   cold — exhibited  to  the  courtiers,  to  the  physicians, 

to  the  royal  family — flattered,  considered,  blamed, 

contradicted,    tormented,    respected,    worn    out, 

nuned,  vexed.     When  one  considers  the  conduct 

of  men,  the  cowardice  of  the  hravest,  the  weakness 

of  those  called  philosophers,  the  stupidity  of  poli- 
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ticians,  the  hypocriBj  of  the  religious,  one  eeaees 
to  esteem  men  more  than  women.  These  last,  turn- 
ever,  become  more  to  he  despised  every  day. . .  ■* 

These  extracts  from  the  leltera  of  the  nwstpnt- 
perous  woman  in  Europe  form  a  curioas  leasuD, 
and  might  be  placed  beside  some  of  SolomoQ's 
reflections  in  the  Proverbs.  They  are  moedj 
addressed  to  her  niece,  Madame  de  Caylus. 

Madame  de  Main  tenon's  letters  to  the  Friocea 
des  Ursins  are  of  a  more  stifT  and  wary  character, 
but  coDtdn  many  sentences  worthy  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld. Here  is  one  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
most  acute  of  bis  maxima: — 

"  We  must  submit  to  live  with  deceitful,  ungnte- 
fiil,  and  wicked  men,  for  the  world  ia  lull  of  them, 
they  abound  most  in  courts,  where  passions  are  itft 
up  by  interests." 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  letters  are  more  di»* 
f  tinguished  for  being  sage  and  serious  than  amusii)^ 
and  arc  written  in  a  different  style  from  thoae  of 
Madame  de  Sevignc ;  but  they  have  no  sort  vt 
aficctation  about  them.  The  following  are  cinioo^ 
from  the  circumstances  imder  which  they  veW 
written.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  along  with  ptf 
of  the  court  of  France,  followed  the  King  aod  llN 
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army  into  Flanders  in  the  year  1692;  and  her 
letter  gives  the  account  of  the  entrance  into  Dinant, 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

"May,  1692. — Yesterday  we  marched,  during 
six  hours,  on  a  tolerably  good  road,  and  at  last 
came  within  sight  of  a  castle  on* a  rock,  that  did 
not  appear  very  habitable.  We  drew  nearer  with- 
out finding  any  road  by  which  we  could  arrive  at 
it  At  last  we  discovered,  in  an  abyss,  or  deep  pit, 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  the  tops  of  a  number  of 
little  houses,  surrounded  by  sharp  and  high  rocks 
that  looked  perpendicular.  We  were  obliged  to 
descend  into  this  horrible  habitation  by  a  road 
equally  dreadful,  the  carriages  rolling  firom  side  to 
side,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  the  springs ;  and  the 
ladies  in  them  holding  by  everything  they  could 
catch  at  After  half  an  hour  of  perpetual  terror, 
ire  fell  into  a  town  consisting  of  one  street,  called 
the  Great  Street,  so  narrow  that  two  carriages 
cannot  pass.  It  is  dark  even  at  noon-day,  the 
houses  are  horrible,  the  water  is  bad,  wine  is 
scarcely  to  be  procured,  and  the  bakers  have  orders 
to  bake  but  for  the  army,  and  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  starve,  and  everything  is  carried  to  the 
camp.     It  rains  torrents  since  our  arrival     As  yet 
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I  have  seen  bul  two  churches ;  they  are  both  od  the 
first  floor ;  and  we  should  not  have  gone  to  them 
but  from  civUity.  They  gave  ub  a  saltit,'  with 
very  bad  music  and  incense,  so  continued,  in  such 
quantities,  and  so  perfumed,  that  we  could  not  see 
each  other.  I  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  dirt  aai) 
wretchedness  of  the  place ;  indeed  the  King  is 
very  wrong  to  take  such  towns  ...  A  red-hol 
bullet  has  fallen  into  M.  de  Bouffler's  quarten, 
and  has  set  fire  to  7000  weight  of  powder.  TTiia 
place  was  shaken  by  the  explosion.  To  add  to 
our  pleasures,  we  hear  the  cannon  of  the  siege  of 
Namur,t  and  we  live  in  the  fear  of  each  cha^ 
carrying  off  some  one  we  care  about." 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Madame  de 
Veillhauts,  who  was  a  nun  in  the  conveQt  of 
Gomer-Font&ine,  was  also  written  during  this  mili- 
tary progress: — 

"  If  any  one  could,  in  conscience,  wish  a  nun  out 
of  her  convent,  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  these 
fortified  towns,  where  we  are  (in  1692);  and  if  one 
could  exchange  dispositions,  I  would  wiUinglj  uike 

*  Evening  prajefs. 

t  Namur  tvas  besieged  and  taken  by  LouU  XIV.  on  tk 
3rd  of  June,  1693.  Vauban  conducled  the  siege.  The  Kiof 
bid  the  gout,  but  was  carried  in  a  chair  lo  the  assault. 
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from  you  that  martial  spirit  that  makes  you  love 
powder  and  shot.  You  would  be  enchanted,  Ma- 
dame, to  smell  tobacco,  to  hear  the  drum  beat,  to 
kave  nothing  but  cheese  to  eat,  to  Bee  nothing 
•%nl  bastions,  half-moons,  counter-scarps,  and  to 
Iiave  all  around  you  of  a  coarseness  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  spirit  of  sensuality  which 
the  energy  and  courage  of  your  character  con- 
ilemn.  I,  who,  unfortunately,  feel  myself  a  woman 
more  than  any  oue  I  know,  on  these  occasions 
would  willingly  give  you  my  place,  to  be  able  to 
work  at  my  tapestry  in  company  with  our  dear 
hdies.  .  .  .  You  think  but  of  war,  and  you  do 
not  tell  me  one  word  of  your  own  health ;  after 
this,  it  is  very  good  of  me  to  say  to  you  that  the 
King  is  well,  notwithstanding  the  gout,  and  that 

im  his  bed,  where  he  has  been  detained  during 
twelve  days,  he  is  giving  orders  to  take  Namur." 

As  Madame  de  Maintenon's  old  age  advances 
she  writes,  and  feels,  and  reflects  more  sharply. 
One  day,  in  looking  at  the  carp  in  the  water,  at 
Marly,  her  companion  remarked,  "  how  languid 
the  fish  appeared."  "  They  are  like  me,"  said 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  they  regret  their  mud." 

it  another  time  she  exclaims,  "  What  a  punbh- 


ment  to  have  to  amuse  a  man,  who  is  no  loagar 
amuseable  I" 

In  August,  1713,  she  writes,  "  Xotlimg  but  the 
extraordinary  health  and  strength  of  the  King 
could  be  a  consolation  for  the  manner  in  whidi 
he  treats  those  he  best  lovea.  If  he  made  me  eat 
half  as  much  as  he  eats  himself,  I  should  not  long 
be  alive.  We  must  not  speak  of  incoDvcnienc« ; 
he  thinks  of  nothing  but  show,  and  symmetiy, 
grandeur,  and  magnificence ;  he  would  rather  hare 
all  the  winds  blow  through  his  doors  than  that 
they  should  not  be  exactly  opposite  to  each  other. 
I  have  seen  him  in  a  room  with  four  doors  awl 
four  windows,  very  large  and  of  equal  size,  all 
open.  We  are  going  to  Fontaiobleau,  which 
will  be  still  worse,  as  there  is  no  preparstioa  for 
the  winter.     I  expect  to  suffer  much." 

Regard  for  herself  prevailed,  even  in  the  last 
moments  of  the  King's  life.  She  continued  her 
attendance  on  him  only  as  long  as  it  was  useful  to 
him  and  safe  for  herself;  neither  compassion  ttor 
gratitude  led  her  to  do  more.  When  the  Kii^ 
became  insensible,  the  Marechal  de  Villeroi,  think- 
ing that  Madame  de  Maintenon  might  become  the 
object  of  resentment  to  the  populace,  advised  ber 
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retiring  to  St  Cyr^  which  she  immediately  did. 
Two  days  after,  the  people  insulted  the  remains  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  King's  death  was  announced  to  her  at 
St.  Cyr,  by  Mademoiselle  d'Aumale  coming  to  her 
and  saying,  *^  Madame,  toute  la  maison  constem6 
eat  k  Feglise."  Madame  de  Maintenon  imme- 
diately joined  the  congregation,  and  assisted  at  the 
service  for  the  dead,  which  was  performed  in  the 
cbapeL  Some  days  after,  the  Regent,  Duke  of 
Orleans  arrived  to  visit  her,  and  continued  to  her 
the  pension  left  her  by  the  King,  of  48,000  livre  s ; 
andit  was  inserted  in  the  act,  that  her  rare  disinte- 
restedness had  made  the  pension  necessary.* 

In  a  letter  of  Sept  11,  1715,  she  writes  to  the 
Princess  des  Ursins,  *^  I  have  seen  the  King  die 
like  a  saint  and  a  hero ;  I  have  quitted  the  world, 
which  I  disliked ;  I  am  in  the  most  agreeable  re- 
tirement I  can  desire.  As  to  society,  I  can  have 
none ;  the  inmates  of  this  house  (St  Cyr)  know 

^  At  the  death  of  the  King,  Madame  de  Maintenon  pes- 
lened  nothing  but  her  estate  of  Maintenon,  which  brought  her 
11,000  or  12,000  livres  a-year.  Before  the  Revolution  of 
17^9,  this  estate  had  risen  to  the  value  of  120,000  lines 
a-jear,  either  from  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  or  from  its 
inciease  of  territory. 
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QOthmg  of  what  I  have  seen,  and  are  acquahind 
vrith  nothing  but  the  rules  of  their  owd  comnti- 
nily." 

Madame  de  Maintpnon  gives  her  reasons  fur 
retiring  to  St.  Cyr  with  much  force  of  expresnoD: 
"  It  would  not  become  me  to  expose  tn^-self  to  the 
protection  of  the  happy,  or  the  ennui  of  tboK 
now  in  di^;race ;  to  the  murmius  of  the  dtsroo- 
tented,  nor  to  the  cariosity  of  the  indiscrecL" 

A  month  atler  the  King's  death,  she  writee  to 
her  niece,  Madame  de  Caylus,  "  Corae  aod  see 
me,  but  come  without  attendants  and  withoat 
noise.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  to  be  ahic  to  end 
my  days  in  so  fine  a  retreat.  I  rise  at  six,  go  to 
mass  at  seven,  and  sometimes  assist  at  the  exercises 
and  recreations  of  the  ladies, — whom  I  have  de- 
sired to  give  me  notice  when  they  shall  perceive  nip 
beginning  to  dote.  It  is  honourable  to  reach  eiich 
old  age  as  mine  ;  now  it  is  a  eulogium  on  me  to 
Bay, '  She  still  reasons  well ;  she  still  writes  a  steady 
hand.'" 

The  year  following,  (March,  1716,)  Madame  de 
Maiotenon  writes  to  Madame  de  Caylus,  "  Gel 
me  a  black  gown  ;  let  it  be  made  en  lae,  wili 
neither  plaits  nor  girdle.     I  am  so  fallen  away  tix 


last  fortniglit,  thai  I  am  grown  older  by  fifteen 
years;  and  jel  Monsieur  Dangeau  has  written 
mc  a  few  words  in  a  very  gallaut  strain.  It  was  a 
long  while  since  I  had  heard  anything  about  ray 
fine  eyes;  I  think  myself  happy  in  their  being 
d  enough  to  write  to  you," 
She  survived  Ler  royal  husliand  but  four  years. 
If  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  the  most  charming 
and  agreeable  woman  in  France,  Madame  de 
Miuntenon,  notwithstanding  her  bigoted  and  nar- 
row ideas,  was  doubtless  possessed  of  the  most 
ability.  Had  Madame  de  Maintenon  received  au 
Lenligbtened  education,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
I  genius  in  management  might  not  have 
'  schiered.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  the  castle-build- 
ing visionary  may  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  train 
f  rejections  as  to  eventi  that  have  never  happened, 
t  must  be  recollected,  that  tlie  range  of  acquired 
intellect  of  those  days  was  so  small,  that  the  mind 
of  the  individual  formed  itself.  Madame  dc  Main- 
tenon  could  merely  read,  write,  and  work  tajwslry  ; 
her  ideas  were  acquired  iu  the  education  of  life, 
and  probably  at  the   time  of  her  life  when   she 

tissociatcd  with  the  best-ins  true  ted  and  most  po- 
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lished  in  French  society.  During  ihc  last  tiurn 
years  of  her  great  influence  and  power,  the  vromen 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded  were  vulgar,  ignonuit, 
silly,  or  illiberal.  M.  de  Barillon,  who  waa  long 
ambassador  in  England,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
her  old  friend  and  admirer,  on  liis  return  to  court 
after  a  long  absence,  remarked,  on  the  immoderate 
noise,  laughter,  and  talking  which  the  ladies 
made,  "  that  he  was  surprised  that  a  person  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  sense  and  taste  could 
suffer  a  society  that  was  like  a  holiday  in  the  school 
of  a  convent"  This  style  of  conversation  went  bj 
the  name  of  the  "  Babil  de  St.  Cyr,"  and  was 
known  in  France  as  such  during  half  a  century. 

None  of  the  portraits  of  Madame  de  MainleDiHi 
represent  her  as  a  young  woman.  The  one  in  llir 
Louvre  is  of  a  handsome  woman  of  forty  years  of 
age,  apparently  enjoying  good  health,  and  with  an 
expression  of  good  sense,  but  possessing  a  counte- 
nance totally  wanting  in  refinement.  A  {x>nrsit 
in  the  private  apartments  she  inhabited  at  Vrr- 
sailles  is  more  characteristic;  it  is  one  of  Mi^ 
nanl's  best  painted  pictures,  and  represent*  her 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  as  a  child  standii^ 
beside    her    chair,       Madame   de   Maiotenon  it 
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dressed  in  black,  having  lost  all  the  good  looks  she 
might  once  have  pretended  to, — ^with  a  fat  face,  a 
dark  complexion,  and  penetrating  black  eyes  of  no 
very  gentle  expression. 


SAINT-CYR. 

Saint-Ctr  was  founded  in  1686 ;  the  kings  and 
queens  of  France  were  to  be  its  sole  benefactors. 
It  was  situated  about  a  league  from  Versailles ;  the- 
building  was  finished  in  one  year.  The  plan  of 
the  mstitution  was  a  noble  idea,  and  the  King 
liked  and  admired  all  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
views  with  regard  to  it ;  40,000  crowns  a-year  were 
settled  by  government  on  St  Cyr. 

At  the  time  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  took 
the  direction  of  St  Cyr  in  1685,  a  medal  was 
struck  representing  Piety.  By  an  allusion  that 
escaped  no  one,  the  figure  entirely  veiled  was  of 
a  majestic  form,  like  hers.  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non would  have  no  luxury  introduced  at  St.  Cyr ; 
there  were  neither  mirrors  nor  gilding,  and  the 
furniture  m  her  own  apartment  was  of  blue  serge. 
At  the  angle  of  the  garden  was  a  pavilion  destined 
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H  for  the  visits  of  Louis  XIV.  separated  by  &  wood 

H  from  the  chief  building.      The  King  arrived  by  an 

H  avcDue  from  the  park  of  Versailles  to  a  door  that 

H  opened    Into    the    wall   of   the    building.      The 

H  building  advanced   so   rapidlj^  that   St.   Cyr  ww 

H  soon  in  a  state  to  receiye  three  hundred  yoiuig  ladies 

H  of  noble  birth,  who  were  instructed  in  religions 

H  i)rinei[)les,  in  history,  geography,  and  muMc ;  their 

H  style  was  formed  by  composition,  and  they  were 

H  taught   to  express  themselves    gracefully  in  con- 

H  versation.      Thirty-six  ladies  superintended  the 

V  education  of  these  children,  along  with   Iwenly- 

four  sisters  belonging  to  the  institution.  It  was 
originally  intended  tliat  the  ladies  should  Ix;  clta- 
noineiset,  Ixmnd  by  no  vows,  but  this  plan  was 
changed,  and  they  were  regular  nuns ;  and  n 
constitution  was  given  them  which  partook  of  the 
order  of  UrsuUnes,  and  of  the  Sistcre  t 
Mary. 

This  fine  institution,  framed  and  founded  1 
Madame  de  Matntenon,  forms  the  brightest  fealure 
of  her  history.  Her  talent  lay  in  being  an  in- 
structress of  youth  :  she  never  was  so  happy  w 
when  at  St.  ('yr.  She  instructed  the  novices  her- 
self; sometimes  she  went  through  the  claasefl  wilii 
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tbe  mistresses  of  each  class ;  Hometimes  she  had 
the  children  in  her  own  apartment,  and  taught 
them  to  read,  or  instructed  them  in  the  principles 
of  their  religion  ;  she  assisted  at  their  recreations, 
and  invented  amusemeats  for  them.  So  bright,  and 
so  apart  from  the  rest,  is  this  part  ofher  story,  that 
it  appears  as  if  a  mistaken  zeal  in  religion  had  been 
the  origin  of  the  faults  and  crimes  committed 
through  her  influence  over  the  King. 

To  be  educated  at  St.  Cyr,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  proofs  both  of  poverty  and  of  nobility;  and 
if  aflcmards  abuses  crept  into  the  original  plan  uf 
the  institution,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  foun 
ders:  the  King's  herald  exainined  the  pedigree 
of  those  who  aspired  to  be  received  there,  and  the 
lops  and  governors  of  the  provinces  certified 
(ir  poverty. 

St.  Cyr  was  an  establishment  very  necessary  for 
the  support  and  comfort  of  a  ruined  nobiUty.  The 
old  retired  officer,  covered  with  wounds  acquired 
in  the  King's  service,  and  oppressed  with  debts 
incurred  from  the  ruinous  habits  of  the  times,  saw 
nth  joy  his  daughter  provided  for,  and  brought 
virtuous  principles  and  lady-like  accomplish- 
By  the  laws  of  the  establishment,  the 
in  were  to  put  their  parents  to  no  expense 
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during  thirteen  years.  They  were  received  st  St 
Cyr  from  the  age  of  seven  till  twelve,  and  were 
some  of  them  allowed  to  remain  there  to  the  age  of 
Iweuty,  and  on  their  leaving  the  convent,  a  thou- 
sand crowns  was  given  them  either  as  a  matriage 
portion,  or  to  assist  in  placing  them  in  some  sito^ 
tion  above  want.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Sl  Cyr  had  not  changed  since  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV. ;  everything  remained  in  its 
place  as  formerly. 

Exactly  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  Horace  Walpolc  saw  tliia  aobk 
estabUshmeut ;  and  although  French  authors  sty 
that  the  account  of  the  day  he  passed  there,  which 
he  writes  to  bis  friend,  George  Montague,  is 
more  amusing  than  exact,  yet  it  gives  a  better 
idea  of  St.  Cyr  to  the  English  reader,  as  it  wt» 
then  kept  up,  than  any  account  to  be  met  with  in 
a  French  author : 

■•  Paris,  Sumtai,  night,  Sept.  7,  IJ69. 

"  I  had  obtained  leave  from  the  Bishop  of  Char- 
trea  to  enter  into  Sl  Cyr,  and,  as  Madame  du 
Deftand  never  leaves  anything  undone  that  can 
give  me  satisfaction,  she  had  tvritten  to  the  Abbeai 
to  desire  I  might  sec  everything  that  could  be 
seen  there.     The  Bishop's  order  was  to  admit  mc. 
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Jtiojuiettr  de  Grave,  el  lea  dames  de  ma  cotnpag- 
nie.     I  bc^ed  the  Abbess  to  give  me  back  the  I 

ftrder,  that  I  might  deposit  it  in  the  archives  of 
Strawberry,  and  she  complied  instantly.  Every 
door  flew  open  to  us,  and  the  nuns  vied  in  atten- 
tions to  please  lis.  The  first  thing  I  desired  to  see 
w*a  Madame  de  Maintenon's  apanment.  It  con- 
sists of  two  small  rooms,  a  library,  and  a  very  small 
chamber,  the  same  in  which  the  Czar  saw  her,  and 
in  which  she  died.  The  bed  is  taken  away,  and 
the  room  covered  now  with  bad  pictures  of  the  I 

royal  family,  which  destroys  the  gravity  and  sim-  { 

plicity.  It  is  wainscoted  with  oak,  with  plain 
dtairs  of  the  same,  covered  with  dark  blue  damask. 
Everywhere  else  the  chairs  are  of  blue  cloth. 
Tbe  simplicity  and  extreme  neatness  of  the  whole 
bouse,  which  b  vast,  are  very  remarkable.  A 
large  apartment  above  (for  that  I  have  mentioned 
is  on  the  ground  floor,)  coosbting  of  five  rooms, 
tt&d  destined  by  Louis  Quatorze  for  Madame  de 
Vaintenon,  is  now  the  infirmary,  with  neat  white  j. 

%nen  beds,  and  decorated  with  every  text  of  scrip-  I 

ture  by  which  could  be  insinuated  that  the  foundress 
was  a  Queen.     The  hour  of  vespers  being  come, 

twere  conducted  to  the  chapel,  and,  as  it  was 
curiosity  that  had  led  us  thither,  I  was  placed  in  J 


the  Mainlenon's  owd  tribune — my  company  in  ihe 
attjoining  gallery.  The  pensioners,  two  and  two, 
each  band  headed  by  a  man,  march  orderly  to 
their  seats,  and  sing  the  whole  service,  which,  I 
confess,  was  not  a  little  tcdioiia.  The  young  ladies, 
lu  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  are  dressed 
iu  black,  with  short  aprons  of  the  same,  the  latter, 
and  their  stays  bound  with  blue,  yellow,  green,  or 
red,  to  distinguish  the  classes ;  the  captains  and 
lieutenanta  have  knots  of  a  different  colour,  for  dis- 
tinction. Their  hair  Is  curled  and  powdered,  their 
coiffure  a  sort  of  French  round-cared  caps,  with 
white  tippet.s,a  sort  of  ruff  and  large  tucker;  in  short, 
a  very  pretty  dress.  The  nuns  are  entirely  in  black, 
with  crape  veils,  and  long  trains,  deep  white  hand* 
kerchiefs  and  forehead-cloths,  and  a  vei^  long 
train.  The  chapel  is  plain,  but  very  pretty,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  under  a  Sat  marble,  lies 
the  foundress.  Madame  de  Carabis,*  one  of  the 
Duns,  who  are  about  forty,  is  beautiful  as  a  Ma- 
donna. The  Abbess  has  no  distinction  but  n 
larger  and  richer  gold  cross.  Her  apartment  con- 
sists of  two  very  small  rooms.     Of  Madame  de 

*  Madame  de  Cambij  wai  niece  or  La  Manjiiiie  de  Douflten, 
nnd  having  fled  lo  England  al  ihc  LredLing  oul  of  the  Freuch 
lUvolulJon,  leiided  bere  lill  her  dealli,  wliivti  look  pUceil 
Itichmond,  in  January,  1809. 


I  Maintenon,  we  did  not  see  fewer  than  twenty  pic- 
rtorea.  Tbc  young  one  looking  over  her  ebouldcr 
8  a  round  face,  without  the  least  resemblance  to 
those  of  her  latter  age.  That  in  the  royal  mantle, 
of  which  you  know  I  have  a  copy,  is  the  most  re- 
peated ;  but  there  Is  another,  with  a  longer  andleaner 
r  tux,  which  has  by  far  the  mo9t  sensible  look.  She  is 
in  black,  with  a  high  point  head  and  band,  a  long 
train,  and  b  sitting  in  a  chair  of  purple  velvet 
Before  her  knees  stands  her  rtlccc,  Madame  de 
Nuaillcs,  a  child ;  at  a  distance,  a  view  of  Ver- 
sailles, or  St,  Cyr — I  could  not  distinguish  which. 
We  were  shewn  some  rich   reliquaircs,  and  the 

Ieorpo  santo  that  was  sent  to  her  from  the  Pope. 
We  were  then  carried  into  the  public  room  of 
each  class.  In  the  iirst,  the  young  ladies,  who 
were  playing  at  chess,  were  ordered  to  sing  to 
US  the  chorusses  of  Athaliah ;  in  another,  they 
danced  minuets  and  country-dances,  while  a  nun, 
not  quite  so  able  as  St.  Cecilia,  played  on  the 
violin.  In  the  others,  they  acted  before  us  the 
proverbs  or  conversations  written  by  Madame  de 
Maintcnon  for  their  instruction ;  for  she  was  not 
only  their  foundress,  but  their  saint,  and  their  ado- 
ration of  her  memory  has  quite  eclipsed  the  Virgin 
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Mary.  We  saw  their  dormitory,  and  saw  them  at 
supper,  and  at  last  were  carried  to  their  archives, 
where  they  produced  volumes  of  her  letters,  and 
where  one  of  the  nuna  gave  me  a  small  piece  of 
pa)>er  with  three  sentences  iu  her  haud-writiDg. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  this  kind  dame,  who  look 
to  me  extremely,  asked  me  if  we  had  many  con- 
vents and  many  relics  in  England.  I  was  mncb 
embarrassed  for  fearof  destroying  hergood opinion 
of  me,  and  so  said  we  had  but  few  now.  Oh  I — wc 
went  to  the  apothecairie,  where  they  treated  as 
with  cordials,  and  where  one  of  the  ladies  told  me 
inoculation  was  a  sin,  as  it  was  a  voluntary  deten- 
tion from  mass,  and  as  voluntaiy  a  cause  of  eating 
gra».  Our  visit  concluded  in  the  garden,  now  grown 
very  venerable,  where  the  young  ladies  played  at 
Uttle  games  before  us.  Afterastay  of  four  hours  wt 
took  our  leave.  I  begged  the  Abbess's  bleanag; 
she  smiled,  and  said,  she  doubted  I  should  not 
place  mucli  faith  in  it.  She  is  a  comely  old  gni- 
tlewoman,  and  very  proud  of  having  seen  Madame 
dc  Maintenon.  Well,  was  I  not  in  the  right  to 
wish  you  with  me  ? — could  you  have  passed  a  day 
more  agreeably  ?" 

St.   Cyr  was  entirely  destroyed  at  the  Ffwufa 
Revolution. 
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JAMES  IL 

Born,  1633;  died,  1701. 

MARY  OF  MODENA. 

Died,  1718. 

St.  Gebmain  has  been  the  residence,  at  different 
times,  of  the  greatest  variety  of  character  named  in 
the  records  of  royalty — La  belle  Gabrielle ;  Louis 
XIIL,  and  Anne  of  Austria ;  Cjuistine,  Queen  of 
Sweden;  the  Duchess  de  La  Valliere;  and  James  IL 
and  his  Queen.  The  reception  of  James  by  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1689,  was  magnificent  Madame  de 
Sevigne  says,  '*La  belle  ame  du  roi  se  plait  k 
jooer  ce  grand  rdle."  Never  did  Louis  seem 
greater,  or  James  IL  less  great,  than  on  that  occa- 
sion. After  the  detail  of  their  reception  at  St  Ger- 
main, she  says,  '^  Le  roi  envoya  dix  miUe  louis  d'or 
au  Roi  d'Angleterre ;  ce  dernier  paroit  vieilli  et 
fiitigue ;  la  Reine  maigre,  etdes  yeux  qui  ont  pleure, 
mais  beaux  et  noirs ;  un  beau  dent  un  pen  pale, 
la  bouche  grande,  de  beUes  dents,  une  belle  taille 
et  bien  de  Tesprit ; — tout  cela  compose  une  per- 
sonne  qui  plait  fort** 
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The  Queen  Beems  vory  unjustly  to  have  partaken 
of  her  husband's  reputation  for  folly  and  incapacitv. 
The  first  time  tliat  James  appeared  at  Versmlles, 
he  gave  the  idea  of  being  a  weak  mouarch.  "  On 
lui  savoit  nul  gre  d'etre  cathoUfjue."  Louvoii' 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  said,  in  Jamca'i 
ante-chaniber  at  St.  Germain, — "  Voila  un  bon 
homme,   qui  a  quitte   trois   royaumes   pour  utie 

Madame  dc  Sevigne  writes  to  her  daughter: — 
"Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been  to  see  the 
Queen  of  England,  n-ho,  having  kept  her  waiting 
a  moment,  apologized  to  her,  by  saying  she  was 
sorry  to  have  lost  so  much  of  her  conversation. 
She  was  perfectly  well  received.  The  Queeo 
pleases,  and  haa  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Seeing  the 
King  occupied  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
very  handsome,  she  said,  that  she  had  envied  her 
SOD  not  being  of  an  age  to  understand  his  am- 
forttines;  but  now  she  regretted  that  he  should  not 
he  able  to  feel  the  goodness  and  kindneBs  of  his 
Majesty.  Tout  ce  qu'ellc  dit  est  juste  et  de  bon 
sens.  Son  mari  n'est  pas  dc  nieme ;  il  a  bicn  du 
courage,  mais  un  esprit  commun,  qui  conic  tout 
ce  qui  s'est  passe  en  Angleterre  avec  un  i 
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bilite  qui  en  donne  pour  liiL  II  est  bon  bomme, 
ct  prend  part  a  tout  lea  plaislrs  de  Vereaillea," 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
court  visits— who  was  to  have  a  fauteuil,  and  who 
was  to  have  a  tabouret — which  was  all  regulated 
by  Louis  with  great  ceremony. 

In  the  next  letter,  Madame  de  Sevigne  givee  uii 
account  of  the  Queen  of  England's  visit  to  the 
Dauphiness : — "  Cette  cour  d'Angletcrre  est  tout 
^tablie  ^  Sunt- Germain  ;  ils  n'ont  voulu  que  cio- 
quante  mille  francs  par  mois,  et  ont  regie  leur  com 
Bur  ce  pied.  La  Reine  plait  furt ;  le  Roi  cause  agre- 
ablerocnt  avec  elle  ;  elle  a  I'esprit  juste  et  aise.  Le 
Boi  avoit  desire  que  Madame  la  Daupbine  y  allat 
la  premiere ;  elle  a  toujours  si  bien  dil  qu'elle  ^toit 
malade,  que  cette  Reine  viiit  lavoir  ily  atrobjoure, 
lubillee  en  perfection ;  une  robe  de  velours  noir, 
one  belle  jupc,  bien  coiSee,  unc  taille  comme  la 
Princess  de  Conti,  beaucoup  de  majeste.  Le  Roi 
•Ua  ta  lecevoir  k  son  carrosse ;  elle  fiit  d'abord  chez 
Idi,  oLt  elle  eut  un  fauteuil  au-dessus  de  celui  du 
Roi ;  cllc  y  fut  une  demi-heure ;  puis  il  la  mena 
chez  Madame  la  Daupbine,  qui  fut  trouvee  de- 
bout.  Ccla  fit  un  pcu  de  surprise :  ta  Reine  lui  dit : 
'Madame,  je  vous  croyois  au  lit.'  'Madame,'  dit 
&Iadamc  la  Daupbine,  '  j'ai  vonlu  me  Icvcr,  pour 
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recevoir  I'honneur  que  voire  Majesle  me  £ 
Hoi  les  laissa,  parce  que  Madame  la  Dauptune  n'l 
point  de  fautcuil  devant  lui.  Cette  Reine  se  mil 
A  la  bonne  place,  dans  un  fauteuil,  Madame  k 
Dauphine  a  sa  droite,  Madame  a  sa  gauche,  trab 
autrcs  fautcuils  pour  les  trois  petils  princca.  On 
causa  fort  bien  plus  d'une  demi-heure  ;  il  y  aroil 
beaucoupde  ducliessca,  la  cour  fort  grosse.  Enfio, 
elle  s'en  alia ;  le  Hoi  bb  fit  avenir,  et  la  remit  dam 
son  carrosGe.  Je  ne  Bais  jusqu'ofl  la  conduisit 
Madame  la  Dauphine ;  je  le  saium.  Le  Roi  re- 
monta,  etlouafort  la  Heine  ;  ildit:  '  Voila  comme 
il  faut  que  soit  uuc  reine,  et  de  corps  et  d'csprit, 
tenant  sa  couravcc  dignite.'  II  admira  sun  courage 
dans  ses  malhcurs,  et  la  passion  qu'cUe  avoit  pour 
le  Roi  son  mari ;  car  il  est  vrai  quelle  I'ainie."* 

It  was  said  in  France  that  the  Queen  of  England 
had  made  herself  disliked  in  England  by  her  reserved 
manners,  and  by  the  strictness  and  fonnahtics  of 
her  religious  practices,  which  she  kept  with  aU  the 
Catholic  ceremonies  she  would  have  done  in  Italy; 
but  during  her  residence  in  France,  she  shewed 
so  much  good  sense,  and  go  many  amiable  qualities, 
that  Madame  de  Maintcnon  expressed  an  attach- 
ment for  her  that  only  terminated  with  her  li&< 
•  See  Leiler  IT  Janvier,  1689. 
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Hadame  de  Caylus  sajs,  "  It  is  true  that  Madame 
dc  Maiotcnon  was  out  of  patience  with  the  little 
secrcsy  with  which  they  managed  their  affaire ;  no 
project  was  ever  made  at  Versailles  for  the  restora- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  Kiog  and  Queen  that  it 
was  not  immediately  known  in  England.  But 
ihey  were  surrounded  at  St,  Germain  by  persons 
who  betrayed  them ;  and  one  of  the  Queen's  women, 
whom  she  particularly  liked,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  out  of  her  pocket,  at  night,  the  letters  that 
Louis  or  Madame  de  Maiutenon  had  written  to 
them,  which  she  copied,  and  sent  them  to  England. 
This  woman  wa8  called  Mrs.  Strickland,  mother  of 
I  .ft  little  abbe,  who,  in  later  titnea,  tried  to  be  made 
ft  cardinal." 

But  the  total  incapacity  of  James  became  soon 
■'trident,  and  it  was  in  1690,  one  year  and  a  few 
■  feionths  after  the  King  and  Queen  had  arrived  in 
■.franco,  when  Madame  de  Sevigne's  good  sense 
Igetting  the  better  of  all  her  prejudices,  she  writes, 
■{after  giving  the  news  from  tbe  army  in  Ireland,) 
'  It  is  only  King  James  that  spoils  everything, 
I  and  shews  daily  by  hb  conduct  that  he  is  worthy 
U  of  his  di^race." 

After  the  end  of  all  hia  hopes  in  Ireland,  King 
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James  returned  to  St.  Germain,  "  to  number  A' 
Marias  on  his  beads"  for  the  remiunder  of  his  Atty 
A  Freoch  writer  sajs  of  St.  Germwn — 

"  C'esl  ici  qUE  Jacques  Second, 
San*  minisires  el  sans  maiiresse, 
Le  maiiii  alUit  ^  la  meue, 
Etleioirallaiiausermun." 


4 


The  King  went  every  year  to  the  Abbey  of  La 
Trappe,  in  Normandy,  where  many  of  the  Scotch 
Catholics  bad  taken  the  vows  as  monks.  He 
formed  a  friendship  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Abbe  de  Ranee,  who  expressed  himself 
enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  many  virtues  of 
King  James,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  martyrlu 
the  cause  of  religion.  It  is  certfun  that  a  change 
for  the  better  took  place  in  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  King  in  his  latter  days,  owing  to 
Lthis  intimacy ;  that  both  the  King  and  the  Queen 
were  highly  edified  and  etrengthened  in  their  re- 
ligious feelings  by  their  conversations  with  the 
Abbe,  and  that  James  never  made  so  good  a  ^^oie 
in  any  part  of  his  life  as  during  his  visits  to  L& 
Trappe,  the  accounts  of  which  visits  are  to  be  found, 
in  several  publications. 
The   Queen   lived   a  Jong  life  of  virtUM 


sits  are  to  be  foumL 
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anxieties.  She  passed  nearly  thirty  years  at  St 
Germain.  When  all  chances  of  being  restored 
were  over,  in  her  opinion,  she  often  lamented  to 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  ambassador  from  England,*  the 
egregious  imprudence  of  the  unhappy  reign  of  hejr 
husband.  Horace  Walpole  says,  that  Lord  Stair 
shewed  every  mark  of  respect  to  the  exiled  Queen. 
When  he  met  the  Queen's  equipage,  he  always 
made  his  own  stop  at  the  approach  of  the  royal 
carriage,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  reigning 
Queen  of  England. 

The  Princess  Louisa  was  bom  at  St  Germain, 
and  died  there,  in  her  twenty-first  year,  univer- 
sally regretted,  and  bearing  a  high  character  (or 
sense  and  spirit 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  correspondence  with 
the  Princess  des  Ursins  is  full  of  hopes  of  the 
restoration  of  James  UL  of  England,  (the  Pre- 
tender.)    In  <Mie  of  her  letters  is  the  following 
passage : — **  30th  November,  1711.    Old  as  I  am, 
I  still  hope  we  shall  see  the  return  of  the  King  of 
England  to  his  kingdom,     l^liat  a  ^ory  (ut  oar 
King  to  hare  maintained  a  war  •g^"**^  all  Europe, 
attended,  amoDgBt  odier  misfbrtones,  with  a  fionine 
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and  with  a  plague  wtich  carried  away  million 
his  subjects,  if  it  finishes  by  a  peace  which  secures 
Spain  to  his  family,  and  re-egtablishcs  a  Catholic 
King  in  England ; — which  I  can  hardly  doubt  will 
be  the  effect  of  peace." 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1712,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  writes  for  the  first  time,  "  Queen  Anne  sends 
Lord  Bolingbrokc,  who  brings  with  him  Gautier 
and  Prior." 

The  following  letter  from  Queen  Anne  to  Louis 
XIV.  ie  the  copy  of  one  in  a  private  collection  of 
letters  in  France.  It  will  be  seen  from  it  that  the 
Queen  really  did  intend  to  favour  the  Stuans,  or 
gave  hopes  of  so  doing  from  political  motives, 

'"Monsieur  mon  Frere,— J'ai  regue  avec  ud 
plaisir  tr^a  sincere  Pagreable  lettre  que  Ie  Sieur 
Prior  ra'apportee  de  votre  part  Comme  votre  pm* 
dence  consommce  a  pris  la  resolution  la  plus  propre 
pour  fixer  les  termes  de  la  paix,  vous  scrcz  per^ 
suade  que  de  mon  cute,  je  ne  perd  pas  un  moment 
pour  en  accelerez  la  conclusion.  Je  vous  asuK 
que  la  facilite  que  vous  contez  d'y  apporter  &  cui 
consideration   ne   sera  d'aucim   autre   usage  que 
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I  d'etre  incessomcnt  employee  pour  retablir  la  tran- 
quiliite  pubUquc,  comme  nous  Ic  souhaitons,  vous 
et  moi ;  par  les  ordres  t|ue  je  donne  a  mes  miais- 
trcs  k  Utrecht  il  paroitre  que  jc  fais  tout  mou  pos- 
sible, dana  la  conjuncture  prescntc,  en  taveur  d'un 
Prince  dont  votre  generosite  soutient  les  interets. 
Je  ue  doutc  point  qu'il  ii'eu  soil  pleiiieiiient  con- 
vaincu  lui-menic,  ct  que  tout  Ic  monde  n^en  aoit 
d'&ccord.  Je  voualc  repete  encore,  Monsieur  mou 
firere,  que  la  consideration  de  votre  amitie  mc  sera 
un  motif  trds  effective  pour  m'engager  derechef  dans 
ses  iaterets  et  dans  ccux  de  sa  faiuille,  selon  lee 
occasions  que  s'en  pourront  presenter  a  i'avenir.  , 

Au  restd,  je  renvoye  Prior  £i  Versailles,  qui  en  con-  J 

tinuant  d'y  tenir  unc  conduite  qui  vous  soil  en-  I 

tierement  agreeable,  ne  fait  que  d'executer  il  la 
letlre  les  ordres  dont  je  I'ai  cliarge,  et  entre  toutes 
les  preuves  de  son  devoir,  et  de  son  zele  pour  ma 
service,  je  m'attcns  d'un  maniere  fort  particulierc 
qu'il  prenne  toutes  les  occasions  possible  pour  vous 
repetcr  restime  et  la  consideration  tros  parfaite  (\ae 
j'ai  pour  vous,  et  le  desir  ardent  dans  lequel  je  suis 
de  vivre  avec  vous  dans  une  amiti^  sincere  et  per- 
petuclle. 

"  Je  prie  Dieu  de  vous  doimer  de  longues  an- 
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nees  de  sante  et  de  prosperite,  €1  de  vous  U 
toujours  en  sa  siuntc  garde, 

"  Je  suis,  KloDsicur,  mon  fren, 
"  Votxe  bonne  soeur, 
"Anne,  B. 

"A  Windtor,  U  34  Nov.  1T13." 

Madame  de  Maintenoii  writes  at  the  very  tiint 
that  this  letter  was  received : — 

"6th  Dec.  1712.— The  King  of  England  (the 
Pretender)  edifies  us  all  by  his  devout  atteatjoo  «t 
mass.  He  has  excellent  qualities — religion,  p>D> 
bity,  good  sense,  honour.  Ilis  character  is  ptO' 
dent ;  he  has  no  vivacity." 

Six  months  after  this,  Madame  de  HaiotcMn 
calls  him  by  another  name. 

"31st  May,  1713.— The  Chevalier  Sl  G«oige 
is  charmed  with  his  reception  at  the  court  of  Lar> 
raine  ;  ire  must  let  him  reinstated." 

This  wish,  and  the  prospect  of  its  reallesdon. 
were  not  relinquished  either  by  Madame  de  Mun- 
tenon,  or  by  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  at  the  acce» 
Bton  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Queen  Anne's  character,  as  refers  to  her  conti* 
nental  conccms,  is  so  well  described  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  his  Uistoij  of  Europe,  that  it  seems  to 
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beloag  to  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  unfortu- 
nate house  of  StuarL  "  Queen  Anne,  according  to 
the  character  which  Marlborough,  who  had  known 
her  long  and  well,  gave  of  her  at  the  courts  both  of 
Hanover  and  St,  Gennain,  was  a  good  kind  of 
woman.  She  was,  in  fact,  an  affectionate  wife,  a 
kind  mother,  a  charitable  and  pious  queen.  She 
loved  to  have  her  own  way,  and  yet,  from  weakness 
of  understanding,  always  fell  under  the  govern- 
ment of  one  favourite  or  anotlier.  Her  preferences 
and  dislikes,  adopted  from  little  circumstances,  and 
paltry  motives,  were,  however,  the  stars  which 
ruled  the  destinies  of  Europe.  It  was  because  she 
fondly  doted  on  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
that  her  reign  is  adorned  with  the  glories  of  Blen- 
heim and  Ramillics ;  it  was  because  Mrs.  Masham, 
by  a  chambermaid's  intrigue,  supplanted  her  bene- 
bctress,  that  a  stop  was  put  to  the  war  which 
ravaged  the  continent ;  it  was  in  great  part  owing  to 
the  in0ucnce  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  another 
ilTourite  lady,  that  the  Queen  did  not  attempt  to 
Tccal  her  brother.  Thus  it  is  that  "a  good  sort  of 
woman,"  moved  by  the  moat  ordinary  passions,  and, 
in  fact,  consulting  only  her  own  ease  and  comfort, 
may  change  at  pleasure  the  fortimes  of  the  world." 
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VERSAILLES. 

Versailles  ia  no-w  the  expression  and  counte- 
nance of  the  monarchj  ns  it  existed  under  Louie 
XrV.,  as  it  may  be  said  that  the  Escurial  in  Spnia 
represents  the  monarchy  of  Philip  IL,  and  Windsor 
Castle,  the  chivalresque  and  monarchical  recollec- 
tions of  England.  It  was  "at  Versailles  that  every 
political  movement  in  Europe  during  a  cencmy, 
found  an  echo ;  it  was  for  Versailles  that  all  Frencb 
literature  was  written,  or  against  Versidllea  that  il 
was  directed.  VersailleB  was  France  during  a  cen- 
tury, just  as  Paris  is  France  at  the  present  moroeuL 

Louis  XIV.  was  magnifiecnt  in  his  ideas,  and 
equally  so  in  his  expenditure  and  his  presents. 
His  reception  of  Bernini  is  one  of  the  proofs  of 
his  sparing  neither  money,  flattery,  not  attention, 
when  the  fine  arts,  or  the  decoration  of  his  palace.     1 
was  in  question.     Until  Louvois  laid  bold  of  the     | 
understanthng  of  the  King,  and  exercised  that  sway     \ 
over  the  warlike  destinies  of  Europe  which  hia  am-     f 
bition  and  that  of  his  master  prompted  him  to  do,     J 
Colbert  had  turned  the  King's  mind  to  improving     I 
the  state  of  France,  in  manufactures,  buildings.     ' 


painting,  and  Bculpturc.  Colbert  was  himself  an 
enthiuiast  in  the  fine  arts,  and  persuaded  Bernini 
to  make  a  visit  to  Paris. 
I  The  reception  of  Bcniini  in  France  was  tliat  of 
L  a  rojal  person ;  he  received  deputations  trom  all 
the  towns  on  his  way  fi"om  Italy;  the  King  sent 
him  the  royal  servants  to  attend  on  him ;  and  when 
he  approached  Paris,  de  Chanlclou,  the  King's 
mfdtre  d'holel,  was  seut  to  welcome  him.  Bernini 
was  first  lodged  at  Paris  in  the  Hotel  de  FrontenaCi 
which  was  furnished  with  the  fiimiture  fixjm  the 
King's  palaces,  for  his  reception  and  that  of  his  eon. 
A  medal  was  struck  bearing  his  likeness,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  France.  He  had  his  first 
audience  of  Louis,  at  Sl  Germain,  in  June  1665  ; 
and  when  he  went  to  court  he  had  his  place  at  the 
table  of  the  ministers.  The  King  settled  on  him 
SOOO  guineas  a  year,  6000  livres  on  his  son,  and 
on  bis  pupils  and  followers  in  proportion. 

So  magnificent  a  reception  made  it  supposed 
that  Bernini's  genius  was  worthy  of  it ;  but  he  wa« 
old  and  worn  out,  and  as  an  architect  he  failed  in 
France,  and  did  little  during  the  five  months  he 
passed  there.  The  King  sal  to  Bernini  for  bis 
bust,  with  which  the   Queen  was  charmed,  and 
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made  Bernini  many  complimeals,  which  BcrDini 
returned  to  the  Queen,  oq  a  footing  of  equalin ; 
for  Bernini's  vanity  knew  no  bounds.  Colbert 
began  to  think  be  was  mistaken  in  his  superiontf, 
and  let  matters  go  on  gently,  wbieb  was  Dot  easv, 
as  Bernini  was  violent,  proud,  and  susceptible. 

Bernini  began  to  be  afraid  of  the  effects  of  tbc 
winter  climate  of  France  on  his  constitution ;  Col- 
bert was  ansious  to  get  rid  of  bim ;  imd  wbeu  he 
left  France,  Louis  sent  him  3,000  guiueas,  12,000 
livres  of  pension,  and  12,000  for  his  son.  Such 
was  the  magnificence  with  which  Louis  remioc' 
rated  all  those  persons  whom  he  thought  cuuld 
minister  to  hia  glory. 

Bernini  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  powers 
thai  when  he  was  taking  leave  of  Colbert,  he  lotd 
him  that  God  Almighty  was  the  author  of  bis  de- 
signs ;  and  he  told  tlic  Pope's  Nuncio,  that  God 
had  inspired  bim  in  his  designs  for  the  Louvre. 

Nature  had  done  so  little  for  Versailles,  that  ii 
went  by  ibc  name   of  "  Le  favori  sans  merite." 

After  twenty  years  of  conBtruction  and  deco- 
ration, Louis  XIV.  came  to  inhabit  a  palace  wfaerr 
he  found  himself  lodged  as  the  greatest  of  monarcbib 
Mansard  linished  the  building;  Le  Bniu  laid  aside 
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his  pencil  of  pride  and  magnificence;  Mignard, 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  Jouvenet,  and  a  host  of 
artists,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  flattery  to  the 
Grand  Monarch,  put  by  their  paiot-brushes,  and 
rested  themselves  from  titeir  labours,  and  the  court 
of  France  were  well  lodged,  for  tlie  first  time,  when 
Versailles  was  finished.     The  ladies  arrived  to  be- 
hold themselves  reflected  in  thousands  of  mirrors, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  France,  and 
when  evening  came  on,  lighted  with  lustres  that 
^vvere  again  reflected  and  multiplied.  The  courtiers 
Bbent  before  the  riches  of  this  dwelling,  to  which 
W  Iheir  pride  was  chained.     In  the  midst  of  these 
I   wonders  one  man  only  was  at  ease  in  the  palace ; 
*     and  Louis,  in   contemplating  all   his  own  ideas 
realized,  cried  out, — '  Versailles,  c'est  moi  I'  "* 

Louis  likedceremonies,  because  he  was  well  suited 
Sas  thera.  One  of  the  first  that  took  place  after 
completion  of  Versaillea  was  the  reception  of 
die  Doge  Imperiale,  who,  having  seen  his  city  of 
Genoa  bombarded  by  the  King's  ships,  on  accomit 
of  the  assistance  it  had  afforded  to  Algiers,  was 
■educed  to  the  humiliation  of  coming  to  pay  homage 
F  to  the  monarch  who  bad  given  up  Genoa  to  flames. 
•  Les  Faaiea  de  Versailles, 
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On  the  15th  May,  1 685,  Louis,  on  his  throne,  Etff- 
rounded  by  his  children  and  family,  in  full  dren, 
received  the  Doge,  with  four  senators  of  the  re- 
public of  Genoa,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
France.  The  throne  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
Grande  galerie  des  Glaces,  on  a  raised  platfonn  of 
six  steps,  covered  with  a  Persian  carpet  of  a  goM 
ground,  enriched  with  colours  and  silver  flowere: 
on  the  steps  on  each  side  were  placed  candelabra^ 
and  cassolettes  of  silver  and  gold.  Tbc  Doge  wv 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  red  velvet,  with  a  cap  of  tbc 
same.  The  senators'  robes  were  of  black  velvet 
The  Doge  remained  covered  during  the  audience, 
to  keep  up  all  the  dignity  that  bis  unfortunate  ai^ 
cumstances  allowed  of.  He  executed  his  roeka- 
choly  mission  with  a  firmness  that  astonished  every 
one ;  his  bearing  was  higher  than  his  words,  and 
raised  hiin  with  his  audience.  When  he  IimI 
finished  his  harangue,  he  took  off  his  cap,  and  ibf 
princes  shewed  their  respect,  by  taking  off  their 
hats.  After  the  King  had  answered,  each  senator 
spoke  in  his  turn. 

After  his  audience,  the  Doge  was  received  at 
Versailles  on  the  footing  of  ambassador-extraordi- 
nary, and  in  wishing  him  adieu,  Louis  made  bJm 
magnificent  presents.     He  was  asked  what,  of  all 
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the  sights  of  VersaitlcB,  astonished  liim  most;  tuid 
his  answer  was — "  To  find  myself  there." 

Three  rooms  at  Versailles  are  now  replaced 
exactly  in  the  sUte  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  (Eil  de  Bceuf,  so  called  from 
the  form  of  its  window,  where  the  courtiers  in 
attendance  waited  the  orders  of  their  monarch; 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  King;  and  the  council- 
chamber.  The  bed-chamber  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  palace ;  the  lied  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  before  it  ib  a  window,  from  which  the  sun  is 
seen  to  rise  every  day.  M.  Fortoul  remarks,  that 
it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  two  sovereigns 
awakened  at  the  same  moment,  and  exchanged  a 
glance  at  each  other.  The  room  has  no  depth ; 
the  balustrade  of  the  bed  is  not  far  distant  from 
the  two  doors.  The  pictures  are  replaced  as 
they  were.  The  covering  of  the  bed  was  found, 
one  half  in  Germany,  the  other  half  in  Italy ;  it 
had  been  worked  at  St.  Cyr,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  portrait  of 
Henrietta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  ia  put  back  in 
ils  accustomed  place.  The  ceiling  only  is  changed. 
The  present  ceiling  was  taken  by  Napoleon,  at 
Venice,  from  the  gallery  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
k2 
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and  WM  piuated  by  Paul  Veronese.  It  W8»  in  th« 
room  that  Louis  XIY.  died. 

The  council-chamber  is  decorated  moat  BUperblv 
with  gilt  ornaments  surrounding  pictures.  The 
fiimiture  is  of  tapestry,  worked  in  wreaths  and 
bunches  of  flowers  on  a  pale  green  ground.  It  wm 
here  that  Louis,  seated  in  his  fauteuil,  heard  the 
projects  proposed  by  his  ministers,  and  where 
Colbert,  Louvois,  and  Torcj  succeeded  each  oth« 
in  power.  Councils  were  held  here  before  or  after 
mass.  In  this  room  is  a  clock,  made  in  1706,  bj 
Morand,  in  the  mechanism  of  which  is  placed  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  King,  which  issues  from  ■ 
cloud  of  glory,  out  of  which  cloud  the  G^ure  of 
Victory  appears,  placing  a  crown  on  the  bead  of 
the  monarch :  acurious  piece  of  flattery,  that  Louis 
oould  never  have  lost  sight  of,  and  that  must  have 
occasioned  many  an  epigram  during  the  reverses 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

There  is  a  small  room  at  Versailles,  with  s  great 
number  of  glass  windows  that  look  into  a  long 
passage  or  corridor,  which  provokes  many  a  reflec- 
tion ;  for  it  was  in  this  room  that  Louis  XIV.  was 
closeted  with  his  Jesuit  confessor,  while  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  paced  up  and  down,  not  able  to 
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hear  what  passed,  but  keeping  the  King  in  view. 
rtTicn  it  is  remembered  what  were  the  subjects 
discussed  with  the  confessors  La  Chaise  and  Le 
Tellier,  and  hon  the  destinies  of  millions  of  persona 
were  involved  in  the  transactions  that  took  place 
in  that  narrow  space,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder 
and  reflect  at  the  power  given  by  Providence  to 
the  will  and  word  of  one  man.  The  adjoining 
rooms  made  part  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
qurtments,  where  her  portrait  now  is — a  whole 
length,  a  Gue  pictm«,  by  Mignard.  It  represents 
her  as  rather  a  forbidding-looking  person;  and  the 
influence  she  exercised  over  the  King  was  not  lost 
nght  of  here,  for  the  rooms  arc  ao  arranged  that 
Louis,  in  losing  sight  of  his  cunfessur  immediately 
beheld  his  governess. 

Versailles  was  all  Louis  XIV,  could  desire. 
The  palace,  in  its  extent,  could  lodge  the  largest 
court  that  had  ever  been  collected  round  a  tbroDe ; 
and  the  extent  of  it  may  be  judged  firum  the  fact 
that  the  grand  commun  accommodated  two  thou- 
aand  servants  every  nighL  All  the  subordinate 
chateaux  of  France  were  but  repetitions  of  the 
^stem  of  Versailles,  and  in  the  lower  apartments 
of  Versailles  may  now  be  seen  pictures  of  those 
chateaux  as  they  stood  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
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Marly  ended  bj  coating  as  mucb  as  Vci 
Louis  always  dptcrmiDed  to  treat  nature  as 
were  one  of  bis  courtiers :  lakes  were  made 
month,  and  filled  up  the  next ;  forests  planted  of 
trees  full  grown,  that  died,  and  were  replaced; 
hills  tbat  obstructed  ^-iews  were  cut  in  two;  the 
trees  were  transported  from  Compeignc ;  and 
Sunt-Sitnon  says,  he  bad  sailed  in  boats  on  spott 
which  bad  been  alleys,  thickets,  and  walks,  but  > 
short  lime  before. 


LE  NOSTRE. 

Bom,  1613;  died,  1700. 

Lb  Mostre  was  the  architect  and  layer  out  uf 
the  parks  and  gardens  of  Vers^es.  liis  father 
had  been  superintendent  of  the  Tuilleries  gardens. 
He  wished  his  aon  to  be  a  painter,  and  placed  him 
with  Vouet,  the  portnut-painter,  with  whom  the 
young  Le  Nostre  made  a  lasting  fiiendship.     The 

•  Dangeau  aayain  liis  Men)o[n,(3lst  May,  1685,) — "Oni 
calculalLOQ  being  made  or  the  number  of  labourer*  employed  at 
Venailles,  and  in  its  environs,  they  irer«  found  U>  amount  lo 
36,000 1  When  the  amount  ot  the  expensei  of  Venailles  wv 
laid  before  Louis  \IV.,  he  looked  at  ihe  mm  total,  aod  thn« 
the  paper  into  the  fiie," 
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young  man  distinguished  himself  as  a  pamtcr,  but 
having  much  imagination,  he  studied  and  brought 
to  perfection  the  art  of  gardening,  and  struck  out  a 
luxuriaoce  of  idea  and  a  splendour  of  decoration 
fit  to  adorn  the  abodes  of  monarchs.  For  the  first 
dme  were  seen  in  France,  porticoes,  berceaux, 
grottoes,  treUif^,  and  labyrinths,  used  to  ornament 
and  vary  gardens;  and  although,  since  the  days  of 

r  Le  Nostre,  another  taste  has  arisen  in  France — that 

I  of  English  pleasure-ground,  or  park — this  last  style 
totally  wants  the  majesty,  the  grandeur,  and  the 
gaiety,  to  be  seen  at  St.  Cloud,  in  the  Tuilleries, 
or  at  Versailles. 

Louis  employed  all  the  talent  in  France  in  cm- 

r  bellishing  his  residences,  and  Le  Nostre  was  not 
alarmed  at  the  obstacles  which  the  soil  of  Versailles 
presented.  When  he  had  setded  his  plans,  he 
asked  the  King  to  come  and  judge,  on  the  spots 
themselves,  as  to  the  fitness  of  them.  He  began  by 
■hewing  his  plans  for  the  pieces  of  water  that  arc 

^AD  the  terraces  at  the  foot  of  the  chateau.  As  Le 
Kostre  explained  each  improvement  he  projected, 
B  King  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  Le  Nostre, 
I  give  you  20,000  francs."  This  was  bo  often  said, 
:  Le  Nostre,  the  most  disinterested  of  men, 
1  the  King  at  the  fourth  czclamatioQ,  and 
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said,  "  Sir,  your  Majesty  shall  hear  no  nJOl 
should  niin  your  Majenty," 

The  plain  on  which  Versailles  stood  has  do 
water.  There  were  fens  in  the  neighbourhood — il 
was  proposed  to  dry  them  up ;  but  Le  Nostre  had 
the  water  drawn  off  to  the  great  cuial.  The  state- 
lineas  and  Bolemn  grandeur  of  his  groves  and 
bosquets  are  imitations  of  the  Italian  style,  suited 
particularly  to  palatifd  architecture.  AftcrVcrsailks 
was  finished,  he  created  the  parks  of  St.  Cloocl, 
Chantilly,  Clagny,  Meudon,  Sceaux,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  TuillerieB;  the  parterre  of  tlie 
Tiber,  at  Fontainbleau ;  the  magnificent  terrace  of 
St  Gennmn ;  and  the  fine  promenade  of  TAutoi,  al 
Amiens. 

Louis  XIV.  gave  Lc  Nostre  permission  to  travel, 
and  in  1678  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Pope  hma- 
cent  XI.  gave  him  the  most  flattering  reception. 
He  had  an  audience,  and  the  Pontiff  made  him 
shew  and  explain  to  him  all  his  plans  of  Vcrsaitles, 
which  he  admired  greatly.  Le  Nostre,  charmed 
with  his  reception,  said,  "  Now  I  do  not  mind 
dying,  for  I  have  known  two  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  world,  my  master,  the  King,  and  yotir 
Holiness."  "  There  is  a  great  difference,"  said 
the  Pope ;  "  your  King  is  a  victorious  and  glorious 
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monarch — I  am  a  poor  priest,  the  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God:  he  is  young — I  am  old."  At 
this  answer,  Lc  Nostre,  forgetting  who  he  was 
speaking  to,  touched  the  Pope's  shoulder,  saying 
"  My  reverend  fether,  you  are  in  good  health,  and 
jOQ  will  live  to  burj-  all  the  sacred  college."  The 
Pope  could  not  help  laughing ;  and  Le  Nostre,  no 
longer  master  of  himself,  threw  bis  arms  round  the 
Pope,  and  embraced  him. 

Le  Nostre  wrote  all  this  to  Bontemps,  the  King's 
valet-de-chambre.  The  letter  was  read  to  Louis, 
and  the  Duke  de  Crequi,  who  was  present,  was 
willing  to  bet  a  thousand  guineas  that  the  ccstacy 
of  Le  Nostre  had  not  gone  bo  far  as  embracing  the 
Pope.  "  Don't  bet,"  said  the  King ;  "  for  when  I 
come  back  &om  a  campaign,  Le  Nostre  embraces 
me,  and  therefore  he  may  have  embraced  the  Pope." 

When  Le  Nostre  returned  to  Versailles,  he 
formed  "  Le  Bosquet  de  la  Salte  du  Bal"  in  the  park ; 
and  on  this  he  employed  the  ideas  he  had  acquired 
in  Italy.  In  1675,  the  King  gave  him  letters  of 
nobility  and  the  cross  of  St.  Michael,  and  he  wished 
to  give  him,  al^io,  armorial  bearings,  but  Le  Nostre, 
with  as  much  wit  as  modesty,  answered,  that  ho 
already  had  them — "they  were  three  wiaifc, crowned 
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with  a  pomme  di-  chou.'  Sire" — he  added, "  how  can 
I  forget  my  spade — is  it  not  to  that  that  I  owe 
all  the  lavours  with  which  your  Majesty  honours 
me?" 

When  he  was  very  old,  Le  Nostre  asked  leave  to 
retire ;  but  Louis  made  him  promise  to  come  to 
see  him  from  lime  to  time.  Two  or  three  years 
afterwards  Le  Nostre  went  to  Marly,  where  Man- 
sard had  laid  out  the  grounds.  Louis  saw  him,  and 
told  him  he  would  shew  him  the  gardens :  he  got 
into  his  open  carriage,  and  bid  the  old  man  take 
his  seal  in  it.  Le  Nostre,  much  gratified  at  the 
King's  kindness,  and  seeing  Mansard,  who  supei^ 
intended  the  buildings,  following,  said  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  Sire,  if  my  good  father  could  bul 
have  lived  to  see  me  seated  by  the  greatest  monarch 
on  earth,  how  astonished  he  would  have  been  1  It 
must  Jje  owned  that  your  Majesty  treats  your 
mason  and  your  gardener  wclL" 

Le  Nostre  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety.  The 
title  of  "  the  Gardener  of  Kings,"  will  always  re- 
main his,  having,  in  the  art  of  gardening,  introduced 
all  possible  magnificence  of  design  and  decoration 
suited  to  royal  palaces. 

'  Tile  head  of  a  cabbage. 
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LORD  HERBERT  OF  CHERBURY. 

Born,  1581 ;  died,  1648. 

A  FEW  notices  of  French  and  English  ambas- 
sadors will  here  find  an  appropriate  place. 

To  begin  with  the  femous  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  who  was  appointed  ambassador  in  1616  to 
Louis  Xni.9  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  in 
&vour  of  the  Protestants.  He  appears  to  have 
executed  his  commission  with  much  sagacity ;  yet 
its  object  was  thwarted  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes, 
then  prime-minister,  and  first  husband  of  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  de  Chevreuse.  This  young  man, 
to  whose  government  the  King  had  implicitly  sur- 
rendered himself,  had  determined  to  extirpate  the 
Protestants  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  this  minister, 
the  King,  after  long  delays,  referred  the  English  am- 
bassador, when  the  extraordmary  conference  ensued 
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which  is  here  given  in  Herbert's  own  words.  On  De 
Luynes  dryly  demanding  of  him,  as  sood  as  the; 
were  seated,  the  cause  of  his  vbit,  he  answered,  that 
he  was  commanded  by  the  King,  his  master,  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  the  King  of  France  and  his 
Protestant  subjects.  "  What,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  hath  the  King,  your  master,  to  do  with  gur 
actions  ? — Why  doth  he  meddle  with  our  afiaiis?" 
"  The  King,  my  master,"  (James  I.)  answered  Her- 
bert, "  ought  not  to  give  an  account  of  the  reatoo 
that  induced  him  hereunto ;  but,  if  you  will  lA 
me  in  more  gentle  terms,  I  will  do  my  bett  (0 
give  you  satisfaction."  To  this  De  Luynes  replied 
simply  with  the  word  "  Bicn  I"  and  Herbert  went 
on  to  say,  that  James,  in  confonnity  with  his  sti- 
pulation with  Henry  IV.,  that  the  survivor  of  either 
should  always  endeavour  to  procure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  other's  estate,  bad  now  sent  him  for  that  poi^ 
pose ;  and  that  he  hoped  that  when  the  present  dvil 
discord  should  be  accommodated,  Louis  might  be 
disposed  to  assist  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  ancient 
friend  and  ally  of  the  French  crown.  The  Duke 
interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  We  will  have  none  <rf 
your  advice  ;"  and  Herbert  rejoined,  that  he  "  took 
those  words  for  an  answer,  and  was  sorry  that  the 
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affection  and  good-will  of  Lis  master  was  not  un- 
derstood ;"  adding, "  since  you  reject  them  on  these 
terms,  I  have  it  in  charge  to  lell  you,  that  we  know 
▼eiy  well  what  we  have  to  do." — "  We  do  not  fear 
you,"  said  De  Luynes.  "  If  you  had  said,"  replied 
Herbert,  "  that  you  had  not  loved  me,  I  should 
have  believed  you,  and  should  have  returned  you 
another  answer,  but  now  I  can  only  repeat  that  we 
know  what  we  have  to  do."  De  Luynes  apprised, 
doubtless,  of  his  passionate  nature,  and  desirous  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  now  cried,  in  apparent  wrath, 
Par  Dicu,  si  vous  n'etiez  Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur, 
je  vous  traiterois  d'une  autre  sorte  I"  He  succeeded. 
Herbert  instantly  rose;  and  saying,  that  as  he  was 
an  ambassador,  so  also  was  he  a  gentleman,  laid 
bis  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  adding, 

■"  this  shall  make  you  an  answer," — departed. 

The  strange  circumstances  of  this  interview  were 
the  result  of  artifice  on  the  piirt  of  the  French 
&vourile.  He  had  contrived  that  a  person  of  some 
importance  among  the  Protestants  should  he  so 
aecreled  behind  the  hangings  of  the  apartment,  as 
to  overhear  the  conversation,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  assure  them  of  the  boplessness  of 
any  good  effect  to  their  cauBe  from  the  mediation 
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of  England.  De  Luyues  passed  over  in  silence 
the  implied  challenge  which  he  had  received,  but 
prevailed  on  Louis  to  send  his  brother,  the  Diike 
de  Chatilnes,  to  London,  in  the  character  of  am* 
bassador-cxtraordinary,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  Herbert's  disgrace,  as  he  did,  in  feci, 
his  recal. 

Herbert,  on  his  part,  lost  no  time,  after  his  re- 
turn, in  suing  for  James's  permission  to  sum- 
mon De  Luynes  by  a  trumpet  to  single  combat 
The  opportune  death,  however,  soon  after,  of 
that  favouiitc,  removed  all  difliculties  in  thl; 
singular  affair.  Herbert  was  again  appointed 
ambassador  to  Paris ;  and  the  King  on  this  occa- 
sion paid  him  the  high,  but  perilous  complimcDt. 
of  leaving  all  matters  to  hi»  discretion,  by  refusing 
to  give  him  any  written  instructions.  His  second 
mission,  however,  did  not  produce  any  remarkable 
events- 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  never  filled  any  other 
public  station.* 

*  His  ponraii  is  in  the  coHeclion  of  the  Earl  of  Powi^^^H 
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HENRY  RICH,  EARL  OF  HOLLAND. 

Died,  1649. 

Henrt  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,*  was  the  most 
accomplished  English  courtier  of  his  time.     He 
joined  to  the  highest  politeness  and  general  good 
breeding,  the  most  profound  skill  in  every  branch 
of  the  minor  sort  of  policy  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to   that  character.     He  was  a  fitvourite  of  the 
fiivourite  Buckingham.     Accordingly,  and  to  use 
the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  Buckingham  first 
preferred  him  to  a  wife,"  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Walter  Cope,  who  brought  him  the  manor 
of  Kensington,  which  title  he  took,  and  under  that 
name  followed  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  to 
Madrid ;  and  on  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage, he  went  to  Paris  as  ambassador,  to  ask  the 
hand  of   Henrietta   Maria   for    Prince   Charles. 
Some  of  his  letters  are  in  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion, and  are  given  at  full  length  in  Lodge's  Me- 
moirs of  Illustrious  Persons.     These  letters  shew 
him  to  have  been  a  fit  amiyissador  for  so  diflBcult  a 

*  His  portrait,  by  Vandyke,  is  in  the  collection  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleach. 


where  so  many  ladies  were  to  be  pla 
and  so  many  gentlemen  not  to  be  offended.  He 
conducted  this  royal  courtship  with  consummate 
address,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Holland. 

The  Earl  secured  a  iriend  in  the  young  Queen, 
during  his  stay  in  France,  whom  he  charmed  by 
his  manners  and  conversation.  The  subsequent 
history  of  his  versatile  conduct,  and  his  fatal  ending 
on  the  scaffold,  has  nothing  to  do  with  tliis  short 
period  of  his  life  in  France. 


GEORGE  VTLLIERS,  FIRST  DUKE  OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 
Bom,  159!  ;    died,  1628. 
The  great  and  superb  Buckingham   came  lo 
France   in   May,    1625,   to    escort    the    Princess 
Henrietta  to  England.     He  presented  himself  ai 
the  court  of  France  as  ambassador,  favourite,  fine 
gentleman,  piime-miiuster,  lover,  and  staifsmaii. 
Much  has  been  said  of  him  in  the  chapters  con- 
cerning the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  and  the  Ducben 
de  Chevreusc ;  but  the  gravity  with  which  Lord 
Clarendon  tells  of  his  turbulent  behaviour,  i 
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TOit  to  Fraoce,  muflt  be  taken  in  Lord  Clarendon's 
own  words : — 

"  He  had  the  ambition  to  fix  his  eyes  upon,  and 
to  dedicate  his  most  violent  afiectiona  to,  a  lady  of 
ft  very  sublime  quality,  and  to  pursue  it  with  the 
most  importunate  addresses,  insomuch  as  when  the 
King  (of  France)  had  brought  his  sister  as  far  as 
he  meant  to  do,  and  delivered  her  into  the  hands 
of  the  Duke,  to  be  hy  him  conducted  into  England, 
the  Duke,  upon  the  departure  of  that  court,  took  a 
resolution  once  more  to  make  a  visit  to  that  great 
lady,  which  he  believed  he  might  do  with  much 
privacy  ;  but  it  was  so  easily  discovered,  that  pro- 
viaion  was  made  for  hia  reception,  and  if  he  had 
pursued  his  attempt,  he  had  been  without  doubt 
assassinated,  of  which  he  had  only  so  much  notice 
as  served  him  to  decline  the  danger ;  but  he  Bwore, 
in  the  instant,  that  he  would  see  and  speak  with 
the  lady,  in  spite  of  the  strength  and  power  of 
France ;  and  from  the  time  that  the  Queen  ar- 
rived in  England,  he  took  all  the  ways  he  could 
to  undervalue  and  exasperate  that  court  and 
Dstioo." 

So  deep  and  lasting  a  resentment,  arising  from 
aocb  a  cause,  has  perhaps  been  unheard  of  in  any 
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other  case.  Lord  Claxcndon  goes  on  to  sarti 
he  was  ever  after  unceasingly  assiduous  in  hii 
encouragement  of  all  who  were  most  obnoxious  to 
the  ICing  of  France,  against  whom  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  incensing  his  own  sovereign ;  and  that 
he  took  great  pains  to  lessen  Charles's  affection  to 
his  young  and  beautiful  queen,  and  ercn  brought 
himself,  contrary  to  his  nature,  to  ft  habit  of  Delect 
and  rudeness  towards  her,  of  which  Lord  Clarendon 
gives  this  most  remarkable  anecdote  in  proof: — One 
day,  when  he  unjustly  apprehended  that  abe  bad 
shewn  some  disrespect  to  hb  mother,  be  came  into 
her  presence  with  much  passion,  and  afler  some 
very  uncivil  expostulaliona,  told  her,  that  she  should 
repent  it ;  to  which  her  Majesty  answering  villi 
some  quickness,  he  desired  her  to  recollect,  that 
there  had  been  queens  in  England  who  bod  l«t 
their  heads. 

In  the  gratification  of  a  spirit  of  vengeance. 
Buckingham  persuaded CharlesL,  within  bttle  mort 
than  a  year  after  his  nuptials,  to  declare  war  against 
France ;  and  he  took  on  himself  the  chief  com- 
mand, both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Huguenot  town 
of  La  Rochclle  having  at  that  time  deeliued  bis 
aid,  he  attacked  the  island   of  Rhe,  waa  unsuo 
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eessful,  and  returned  with  a  reputation  of  total 
military  incapacity.  He  then  sent  his  brother-in- 
iaw.  Lord  Deubigh,  with  a  second  fleet,  which  had 
no  better  success ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  people 
of  La  Rochelle,  he  was  preparing  for  his  embarka- 
tion, to  give  them  succour,  when  he  was  stabticd  at 
Portsmouth  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

The  nieinoira  of  the  day  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  Buckingham,  the  grace  of  his  figiu^,  and  the 
Mrangc  magnificence  he  affected  in  his  dress.  "  He 
had  twenty-seven  suits,  the  richest  that  embroidery, 
lace,  silk,  velvet,  silver,  gold,  or  pearls,  could  onia- 
mcnl;  and  more  particularly,  a  white  uncut  velvet, 
•et  all  over,  both  suit  and  cloak,  with  diamonds, 
■  lalued  at  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  set  off  with 
uoond  buckles  and  diamonded  feathers." 


[GODEROI,    MAR£CHAL    D'ESTRADES. 

Born,  1607;  died,  1686. 

The  Comte  d'Estrades,  afterwards  known  as  one 
tpf  the  most  able  negotiators  and  diplomatic  cha- 
InKtcrs  in  Europe,  was  sent  by  Cardinal  de  Ricbe- 
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lieu  to  Charles  I,  in  1 637,  to  engage  him  to  remain 
neuter  while  the  sea-ports  of  Flanders  were  to  be 
attacked.  Richelieu,  aware  that  he  stood  not  in 
the  good  graces  of  Henrietta  Maria,  whose  motbei, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  was  in  banishment  from  France, 
desired  D'Estrades  to  offer  to  Henrietta  every  poe- 
sible  proof  of  his  devotion  to  her,  &c  SbonU 
the  Count  find  the  Queen  favourable,  he  was  to 
deliver  the  Cardinal's  letter,  written  by  his  own 
band ;  but  should  Hemietta  be  un&iendly  to  the 
Cardinal,  D'Estradee,  in  that  case,  was  to  presriil 
the  letter  of  her  brother,  the  Sing  of  France. 

"  D'Estrades,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  had 
to  settle  affairs  of  the  most  opposite  nature,  hastened 
to  the  Queen,  whom  be  found  much  incensed 
against  the  Cardinal.  The  Cardinal's  letter  mt 
suppressed  ;  but  Louis  XIIL's  letter  referred  the 
Queen  to  D'Estrades  for  the  object  of  his  misaoD, 
requesting  the  Queen  to  use  her  influence  to  per- 
suade her  royal  husband  to  a  strict  neutrality- 
Henrietta  declared,  that  she  never  intermeddled 
in  affairs  of  this  nature ;  but,  in  compliance  with 
her  brother's  wish,  she  would  mention  the  subject 
to  the  King,  her  husband,  appointing  the  ambas- 
sador to  return  at  a  given  hour.    When  D'Estradft 
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came,  he  fuund  the  Queea  in  a  bad  humour ;  she 
complained  that  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  a 
severe  reprimand,  for  having  proposed  to  the  King 
to  remain  neuter  while  the  sea-porta  of  Flanders 
were  to  be  attacked,  but  the  King  himself  would 
expect  the  Count  at  six  o'clock.  The  ambassador 
was  graciously  received  by  Charles ;  D'Estrades 
laid  great  stress  on  the  numerous  advantages  the 
jiing  of  England  would  deriTe  from  preBerving  a 
Strict  neutrality :  masters  of  the  sea,  the  English 
would  have  the  commerce  of  Flanders  at  their 
disposal,  and  the  supply  of  all  the  armies,  both 
the  allied  and  the  Spanbh,  which  could  only  be 
carried  on  by  English  shipping.  But  Richelieu 
offered  a  less  resistible  seduction  to  Charles  in  his 
^^ctresses.  The  Cardinal  not  only  assured  Charlefl 
Ipof  a  union  of  interests,  but  that  he  would  pledge 
lumself  to  persuade  his  royal  master  to  aid  and 
support  Charles  against  his  rebellious  subjects. 
Charles's  reply  to  the  Frcach  ambassador  was 
prompt  and  decisive : — '  He  wished  for  the  friend- 
ship of  his  brother ;  but  friendship  there  could  be 
oone,  if  it  were  prejudicial  to  his  honour  or  in- 
jurious to  the  interest  of  his  people.  Should  the 
ports  of  Flanders  be  attacked  by  France  and  Uot- 
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land,  the  English  fleet  would  be  in  the  Downs 
ready  for  action,  and  with  an  army  of  fifieen 
tbousand  men.'  Charles  thanked  bis  Eminence 
for  the  offer  of  his  aid,  but  he  required  no  other 
assistance  to  punish  rebels,  than  his  own  royid 
authority  and  the  laws  of  England !" 

Such  wa^  the  noble  answer  of  Charles  L  to  dw 
political  seduction  of  Richelieu ;  such  waa  tbi 
strength  of  character  which,  at  critical  conjuno- 
tures,  he  invariably  displayed;  and  suchwnbii 
fortune  and  his  fate,  that  the  greater  his  polidol 
distresses  rose  on  him,  the  greater  the  ene^ 
which  he  seemed  to  derive  from  their  cxcilemcnt 
On  this  incident  the  sullen  presbyter,  Uorris.  fell 
a  transient  glow,  cxcliuming,  "  This  answer  «» 
worthy  a  British  monarch  t" 

The  reply  of  Richelieu  to  D'Eatrades  is  remarV- 
able.     He  says,  "  that  France  might  have  beef 
embarrassed,  had  the  royal  couple  had  the  oddie* 
to  conceal   their   sentiments;    but  now,  that  //" 
year  thauld  not  close  before  both  should  rcpeot  ^ 
their  refiisal   to    his   proposals."     The   Cardin** 
aecomphshed  hia  prediction  about  the  period  a*' 
signed.     D'Eatrades  had  orders  to  hold  a  sccrC* 
intercourse  with  the    Scotch   CovcDimiers ;    ui3 
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subsequently  Richelieu  held  an  intercourse  with 
the  English  ParUamentarians^  and  instigated  the 
Hollanders  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  British 
ports.*^ 


HENRI  DE  LORRAINE,   COMTE 
D'HARCOURT. 

Bom,  1601  ;   died,  1666. 

The  intrigues  of  the  French  residents  in  Eng- 
land, which  began  at  the  embassy  of  the  Duke  dc 
Chevreuse,  and  continued  through  the  ministries 
of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  provoked  that  ex- 
damation  from  Lord  Clarendon  which  is  given 

*  See  D'lsraeli,  od  the  reigo  of  Charles  I. 

D'Estrades  was  again  ambassador  to  Charles  II.,  when  a 
great  contention  happened  between  the  Spanish  and  Frenc^i  am' 
bttsadors  in  London,  in  October,  1660,  and  soine  btoodshed 
oocuired,  on  a  question  of  precedency,  whicfa  neaHy  brokt  the 
hldj-cooduded  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.    It  lapipwed  soon  after 
Ike  restoration ;  and  Charles  IL  asked  Evelyn  to  draw  up  an 
aeooostofthe  business,  which  be  did;  and  Philip  IV,,  Rio^ of 
Spain,  sect,  the  iollowing  year,  the  Comte  de  Fueutes  to  Louts 
XIV^.  lo  make  a  rqnration  and  an  apology  ior  tl^  otUnuM, 
TW  same  repaiatioo  was  required  from  Rome  by  LcMiis  XIV, 
la  1GG2,  tbe  Duke  de  Crequi,  the  French  ambasMdor,  wa*  m^ 
ndtod  by  the  papal  guards,  aod  tbe  Pope  was  obliged  to  tend 
b»  nephew,  Cardinal  Chigi,  to  ask  pardon  of  L»uit,  wbidi 
pBtdcn  wisicoofded  him  ai  VemiUet. 


in  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.* 
d'Harcourtj  known  by  the  name  of  "  Cadet  U 
Perle,"'!'  was  in  England  as  French  amb&ssador,  in 
1643.  He  was  sent  by  Mazarin,  under  pretext  of 
mediating  between  Charles  L  and  the  FarliBineni: 
but  his  real  instructions  from  the  Cardinal  were, 
to  set  them  still  more  at  variance.  He  was  ■ 
great  captain,  and  bad  great  qualities,  both  public 
and  private :  his  mission  to  EogUnd  seetns  to 
have  had  no  results. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  ambassador  at 
Paris,  on  hia  return,  reported  one  of  his  train  to 
have  described  the  English  as  being,  "  amongst 
mankind,  what  wolves  are  amongst  beasts ;"  and, 
probably,  it  was  the  Comte  d'Harcourt. 


MARQUIS  DE  VIEU^^LLE. 

The  Marquis  de   Vieuville,  ambassador   &did 

France   to   Charles    L,    accompanied    Henrictu 

Maria  from   Holland,    where    that    unfonunau 

•  See  vol.  I.  p.  75. 

t  This  denom illation  vna  given  him   because   be  <fi*  lb 
youngest  brother  of  the  houae  of  Lorraine- Ellwuf,  ind  ilM  ki 
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Queen  had  been  to  ask  for  assistance  in  arms  and 
money.  With  chivalrous  devotion,  he  followed 
the  King's  fortunes  into  the  field  of  battle,  and 
was  slain  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  in  1643. 
His  portrait  by  Vandyke  is  at  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's, at  Stowe.  The  costume  is  very  pictu- 
resque ;  a  white  just-^u-^orpsy  d  la  Henri  Qtuxtrcy 
with  a  black  mantle,  on  which  is  embroidered  the 
star  of  the  St  Esprit,  (the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,) 
but  much  larger  than  it  is  now  worn ;  the  cross 
worn  in  the  present  fashion,  and  the  blue  ribbon 
**  en  satttoir,^ 


THOMAS  BULLER,  EARL  OF  OSSORY. 

Born,  1635;  died,  1680. 

The  Earl  of  Ossory  was  envoy-extraordinary  to 
Louis  XrV.  fi-om  Charles  H.,  in  1667.  He 
offered  him,  personally  and  through  his  ministers, 
the  most  magnificent  appointments,  to  remain  in 
his  service  in  France,  and  when  these  were  re- 
fused, he  was  desired  only  to  say  what  he  should 
wish  for  himself  and  his  fiiends.  Finding  that  all 
temptation  was  vain,  Louis  loaded  him  with 
&vours,  and,  on  his  departure  from  the  French 
court,  presented  him  with  a  jewel  worth  £2000. 

VOL.   n.  L 
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Lord  Ossory's  character  is  without  spot  or  stun, 
and  yet  he  was  a  courtier,  and  a  courtier  of  the 
times  of  Charles  II.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of 
his  life,  which  did  not  extend  to  more  than  fortr- 
five  years,  by  giving  a  rapid  glance  over  his  bril- 
Hant  career.  He  was  twice  lord-deputy  in  Ire- 
land, and  twice  an  ambassador.  There  was  no 
considerable  action  fought  by  sea  or  land,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  which  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself;  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  gene- 
ral  in  the  army  and  rear-admiral  of  the  Red;  and, 
in  1673,  he  hoisted  the  union  flag  as  commaiider- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Prince 
Rupert  During  the  Dutch  war,  the  principle 
and  policy  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved,  he 
fought  with  heroic  valour;  and  he  would  have 
destroyed  the  whole  fleet  of  Holland,  if  the  Kinglt 
timid  councils  had  not  defeated  his  plans.  He 
was  commandcr-in-cbicf  in  Ireland,  a  knight  of 
the  garter,  a  privy  councillor,  lord  of  tlie  bed- 
chamber to  the  King,  and  lord-chamberlain  to  the 
Queen.  Uc  was  fond  of  seeking  out  foreigners  of 
merit  and  distinction,  and  having  them  at  his  Uible, 
which  perhaps  may  have  been  the  cause  oT  hit 
widely -ex  tended  reputation  on  the  continent 
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For  Lord  Ossory's  character  as  a  friend,  see 
Evelyn's  lament  for  Lis  loss :  his  character  as  a 
hero  is  immortalized  in  Dryden's  verse ;  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  son,  there  was  none  like  him  in  his 
times.  The  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  to 
some  well-meant  but  useless  comforter  on  hie  IoS8> 
is  very  expressive : — "  I  would  not  exchange  my 
dead  son  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom !" 


I 


EALPH,  HRST  DUKE  OF  MONTAGUE. 

Bom,  1838;  died,  1709. 
Ralph,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Montague,  and  after- 
wards Earl  and  Duke  of  Montague,  had  much 
influence  both  in  the  private  society  and  the 
public  history  of  the  times  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
His  letters  to  Charles  IL,  on  the  death  of  his  un- 
fortunate sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  have  been 
already  given,  and  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
in  which  he  was  a  spectator  of  her  dreadful  end. 
He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  French 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1669.  He  was  a  man 
eager  in  acquiring  wealth,  and  as  eager  in  spend- 
ing it;  magnificent  in  his  habits,  possessing  the 
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most  refined  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  particukrly  in 
painting  and  arcbitccture ;  but  he  was  distin- 
guished for  want  of  principle  in  many  ways.  He 
is  named,  in  Grammont's  memoirs,  as  "  pcu 
dangereux  pour  ]a  figure,"  but  irresistible  from 
his  manners  and  his  quickness. 

Mr.  Montague  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  was  well  known 
in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  society.  When  she  w*s 
with  her  daughter  in  the  south  of  France,  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  often  names  "  Montaigu"  in  her 
letters  to  her,  and  always  as  being  anxious  to 
marry  Madame  de  Northumberland,  then  a  widow 
at  Paris.*  "  Voila  un  paquct  que  je  voua  cnroie 
pour  Madame  dc  I<Iorthumberland.  Vous  ne 
oomprendrez  pas  aiscment  pourquot  je  suis  cbarg^ 
dc  ce  paquet ;  il  vieut  du  Cumte  de  Sundcrlaixl, 
t)ui  est  proscntement  ambassadeur  ici.  11  est  fort 
dc  ses  amis ;  il  bit  a  ecrit  plusicurv  fois ;  auus, 
n'ayant  point  de  reponae,  il  croit  qu'on  arretc  ws 
letlres,  et  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  qu'il  voit  tir^ 
Boiivent,  s'est  charge  de  falre  tenir  Ic  paquet  doDi 
il  s'agit.  Je  vous  aupplie  done,  comme  vous  n'etcs 
plus  k  Aix,  de  le  rcnvoycr  par  quclqu'un  de  con- 
•  Leltres  de  Ls  Fayelte,  Hii  30  Dwemhre,  1678.   I 
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fiance,  et  d'6crire  un  mot  k  Madame  de  Northum* 
berland,  afin  qu'elle  vous  fasse  reponse,  et  qu'elle 
VOI18  mande  qu'elle  I'a  re9u ;  vous  m'envcrrez  sa 
reponse." 

Then  follows  a  sentence  that  shews  either  the 
susceptibiUty  or  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Montague : — 
**  On  dit  ici  que,  si  M.  de  Montaigu  n'a  pas  un 
heureux  succds  dans  son  voyage,  il  passera  en 
Italie,  pour  faire  voir  que  ce  n'est  pas  pour  les 
beaux-yeux  de  Madame  de  Northumberland  qu'il 
court  le  pays.  Mandez-nous  un  pen  ce  que  vous 
verrez  de  cette  affaire,  et  comment  il  sera  traite.'' 

He  followed  the  &ir  lady  to  Aix,  and  back 
again  to  Paris  in  the  following  spring,  when  the 
En^ish  beauty  made  Madame  de  la  Fayette  a 
visit,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  pleased  more 
than  English  ladies  usually  did  please  in  those 
days  in  foreign  society : — *"  Madame  de  Northum- 
beriand  me  vient  voir  hier ;  j'avois  ete  la  chercher 
avec  Madame  de  Coulanges ;  elle  me  parut  une 
feoune  qui  a  ete  fort  belle,  mais  qui  n*a  plus  un 
seal  trait  de  visage  qui  se  soutienne,  ni  ou  il  soit 
reste  le  moindre  air  de  jeunesse.  J'en  fut  surprise : 
elle  est,  avec  cela,  mai  habille ;  point  de  grace ; 
•  Leuies  de  La  Fayette,  do  15  Avrii,  1673. 
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eofio,  je  n'eD  fus  point  du  tout  eblouie ;  elle  me 
parut  entendre  fort  bien  tout  ce  <{u'od  dit,  ou  pour 
mieux  dire  cc  que  jc  dls ;  car  j'etois  scule.  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  el  Madame  de  Thyange,  qui 
avoicnt  envio  de  la  voir,  nc  vinrent  que  comme 
elle  sortoit,  Montaigu  m'avoit  mande  qu'clle  vien- 
droit  me  voir;  jc  lui  m  fort  parlfe  d'elle  ;  il  ne  fail 
aucune  &^on  d'etre  cmbarqu^  k  son  service,  et 
paroit  tres  rcmpli  d'esperance.'* 

The  Couniesa  of  7<Ioilhuinberland  was  jcalou 
of  the  Duchess  dc  Brissac,"  a  celebrated  coquette 
of  those  days,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Montage  had 
formerly  been  attached,  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
writes  to  her  &icnd :  "  Madame  de  Brissac  joue 
toujours  la  desolee,  et  affecte  unc  trds-grand  n^ 
ligence. . . . .  M.  de  Montaigu  ne  I'a,  jc  crtm, 
point  vue  de  ce  voyage-ci,  de  peur  de  dcplsin  i 
Madame  de  Northumberland,  qui  part  aujourdlinL 
Montaigu  I'a  devancee  de  deux  jours.  Tout  cela 
ne  laisse  pas  douter  qu'd  ne  I'epouse." 

They  came  to  England  privately,  and  were  tncr- 
ried  at  Titchficld,  the  seat  of  the  Wiiotbesley^  in 
Hampshire,  in  1673. 

Elizabeth  Wriolhealey,  the  youngest  daogfater  of 
*  CabrielU-Loube  de  St.  Simon,  Ducheis  dc  Brii 
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the  Lord  Treasurer  SoutbanipCoii,  by  bis  second 
wife,  hady  Elizabeth  Leigh,  inherited  all  the 
estates  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  the  Earl  of 
Chichesler.  She  was  married,  when  very  young, 
to  Josselyn  Percy,  eleventh  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  they  resided  at  Petworth,  in  1664  and 
1665,  They  were  both  in  bad  health,  and  went 
to  Paris,  attended  by  the  great  Mr.  Locke,  as  their  - 
travelhng  physician.  The  Earl  left  the  Countess 
imder  the  care  of  Locke,  and  proceeded  to  Italy, 
where  he  died  in  1670,  of  a  fever,  at  Turin. 
The  English  ambassador  paid  every  possible  atten- 
tion to  the  young  Countess,  in  her  state  of  afflic- 
tion, and  gradually  began  to  hope  that  she  might 
end  by  marrying  him,  which  she  accordingly  did, 
in  consequence  of  his  perseverance  and  assiduities. 
Evelyn  writes  of  her  great  beauty ;  and  her  re- 
potation  was  never  called  in  question.  Her  por- 
tnut  b  at  Windsor,  amongst  the  beauties  of  King 
Charles's  court;  and  also  at  Lord  Spencer's,  at 
Althorpe,  and  at  Hampton  Court ;  and  the  pic- 
well  describe  her  character,  which  was  blame- 
patient  in  suffering  of  mind  and  body,  and 
mproeperous  under  the  oulward  appearance  of 
jpcat  worldly  prosperity.     She  was  half-sister  to 
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LaJy  Russell;  a  woman  who  would  probably  han 
been  worshipped  in  pagan  times  for  her  hennc 
qualities,  or  bad  she  been  a  Catholic,  in  a  Catholic 
counti^',  would  have  been  canonized  for  her 
saint-like  virtues.  Ladj  Russell  always  termed 
her  "my  poor  sister,"  and  from  that  circurastance, 
joined  to  those  of  Liord  Montague's  political  in- 
trigues, that  his  heart  was  always  disputed  by  other 
women,  and  that  she  had  much  misery  as  to  her 
children,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  Lady  North- 
umberland was  a  very  unhappy  woman. 

In  1688,  Lord  Montague  waa  created  an  Earl 
by  King  WilUam,  aud  Lady  Northumberland  a 
tbenceforih  styled  Countess  of  Montague. 

In  a  work  where  so  many  French  letters  arc 
given,  one  written  by  an  English  lady  cannot  be 
misplaced.  It  is  written  from  Lady  Montague  to 
Lady  Russell.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
reversed  the  attainder  of  Lord  Russell,  aud  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  who  were  the 
ad\-i3erg  and  promoters  of  the  murder  of  William 
Lord  Russell.  The  letter  is  v^Titten  from  Bougliton, 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  Lord  Montague  was 
engaged  in  building,  planting,  and  decorating,  with 
great  taste  and  lavish  expenditure. 
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I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  sister,  to  find  by 
yours,  which  I  received  by  the  last  post,  that  your 
thoughts  have  been  so  much  disturbed  with  what  I 
thought  ought  to  have  some  contrary  effect '  Tis 
very  true  what  is  once  taken  firom  us,  in  that  nature, 
can  never  be  returned ;  all  that  remains  of  comfort 
(according  to  my  temper)  is  a  bringing  to  punish- 
ment those  who  were  so  wickedly  and  unjustly  the 
cause  of  it.  I  confess,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  hear  that  was  the  public  care ;  it  being  so 
much  to  the  honour,  as  well  what  in  justice  was 
due  to  your  dead  lord,  that  I  do  not  doubt,  when 
your  sad  thoughts  will  give  you  time  to  recollect, 
you  will  find  comfort;  I  heartily  pray  God  you 
may,  and  that  you  may  never  have  the  addition  of 
any  other  loss; — ^which  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the 

prayers  of 

"  Your  entirely  affectionate, 

**E.  Montague. 

**  Boughton,  22nd  Dec.  1689." 

The  Countess  of  Montague  died  at  Boughton, 
in  1690,  in  her  forty-fourth  year.  Lady  Russell 
alludes  to  her  death  with  much  feeling,  in  her 
letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.* 

*  See  Lady  RusselPs  Letters. 
l3 
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We  will  now  go  on  with  the  history  of  Lord 
Montague,  which  involves  an  intrigue  of  those 
times,  loo  curious  and  too  disgraceful  to  EngUib 
political  life,  to  pass  over  disregarded.  Charles  IL, 
who  was  an  habitual  scoffer  at  all  religion,  ordered 
Lord  Montague  to  find  out  on  astrologer,  in  whom 
he  had  great  faith.  Accordiaglj,  he  found  ihe 
man  at  Paris ;  he  also  found  that  he  was  capable 
of  being  corrupted  by  money,  and  accordingly, 
made  him  give  such  hints  as  should  serve  Moo- 
tague's  o^vn  purposes.  But  this  great  statesman  bad 
the  folly  to  trust  the  atory  of  the  astrolt^r  to  the 
Duchesa  of  Cleveland,  who  was  then  od  the  conti- 
nent, in  a  sort  of  disgrace :  this  violent  woman, 
in  some  moment  of  ill-humour,  vowed  the  ruin  of 
Montague,  and  she  sent  over  to  England  an  ex- 
aggerated history  of  the  transaction.  In  conac- 
quencc,  Lord  Montague  was  disgraced  in  167S,  and 
Lord  Sunderland  succeeded  him  in  the  embassy. 

Lord  Monti^c  then  revenged  himself,  by  en- 
tering into  a  secret  intrigue  with  Louis  XXV.,  for 
the  removal  of  the  I*ord  Treasurer  Danby,  (to  be 
accomphshcd  within  a  given  time.)  For  tlus 
service  Lord  Montague  asked  the  sum  ofahun- 
dj«d  thousand  crowns,  or  m  umuity  of  forty 
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thousand  livree  for  life.  The  bargain  was  fulfilled 
on  one  aide — Danby  was  diagraced,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower;  but  Lord  Montague  only  received  half  the 
stipulated  sum  of  money  from  the  French  govern- 
ment :  he  was  also  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
making  repeated  and  humiliating  applications  for 
the  money,  at  the  risk  of  a  discovery  which  would 
have  endangered  his  bead.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  stories  of  want  of  principle  in  the  English 
politicians  of  those  days.' 

Lord  Montague  afterwards  went  into  opposition 
So  the  ministerial  party,  and  voted  for  the  exclusion 
bill,  which  gave  great  offence.  In  1680,  he  retired 
to  France,  where  Lady  Northumberland  followed 
him,  and  tliey  resided  during  some  years  at  Farie. 
He  became  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  government 
of  King  William,  who  made  him  an  earl,  and 
Queen  Anne  created  him  a  duke  in  1705. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  Earl  of 
Montague,  having  got  into  difficulties  by  his  mag- 
nificence and  extravagance,  determined  to  marry 
another  heiress ;  and  in  the  character  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  he  courted  and  won  the  mad 
I>ttchesB  of  Albemarle.     She  was  the  daughter  of 

*  See  Barillon'i  Diipatches  to  Louii  XIV,,  and  fiunwt'i 
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llie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  in  possession  of  im- 
mense riches,  both  by  inheritance  and  by  marriage. 
Her  intellects  being  disordered,  she  decljired  she 
would  only  marry  a  sovereign;  and  after  the 
nuptials,  she  was  kept  in  a  sort  of  oonlinemeut  in 
JVIontague  House,  luid  always  waited  on  as  Kmpresf 
of  China. 

Lord  Montague  had  twice  over  built  and  dect>- 
rated  Montague  House.  It  was  begun  between 
1675  and  1678,  by  liuoke,  the  architect,  and  widi 
a  splendour  of  decoration  that  cost  large  suma, 
Evelyn  menliona,  ui  his  Diary,  "  the  magnificence 
of  the  palace  near  Bloomsbury,"  and  in  January. 
1685,  he  writes — "This  night  was  burnt  lo  llie 
ground  Lord  Montague's  palace  at  Blootnsbury, 
which  for  painting  and  furniture  there  was  notbiog 
more  glorious  in  Eoglaud."  He  mentions  the 
ceilings  painted  by  Vcrrio,  and  the  number  of 
valuable  pictures,  particularly  those  by  Holbein. 
Lord  Montague  had  exchanged  hoteb  with  tbc 
Frencb  ambassatlor  at  Paris;  and  it  was  during 
his  residence  that  Montague  House  was  destroyed 
by  fire."  In  rebuilding  it,  the  court  of  France 
agreed   to  supply  half  the   expense  of  the  new 

*  See  Walpole'»  Anecdotes  of  Paiottog  and  Aicbil«;We,, 
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building,  upon  condition  that  a  French  architect 
and  painters  only  should  be  employed.  The 
object  avowed  was  to  teach  the  English  how  a 
perfect  palace  should  be  constructed  and  embel- 
lished. Accordingly,  Pouget,  a  French  architect, 
conducted  the  building  of  Montague  House,  now 
the  British  Museum. 


CHARLES  COLBERT,  MARQUIS  DE 

CROISSY. 

Bora,  1629;  died,  1696. 

Charles  Colbert,  the  brother  of  the  minister 
Colbert,  and  father  of  the  future  minister  of 
France,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  was  ambassador  in 
England  to  Charles  H.,  and  signed  the  disgraceful 
treaty  by  which  the  ELing  of  England  became  a 
pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1671.  France  agreed 
to  give  two  millions  of  livres  (150,000/.)  for  the 
King's  conversion  to  popery,  and  three  millions 
aryear  for  the  Dutch  war.*  French  gold  was 
given  on  all  sides;    large  sums  were  distributed 

*  See  the  original  dispatches  quoted  in  Dalryrople's  Ap- 
pendix. 
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to  Ijord  Arlington,  Lord  Clifford,  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  ladies,  too,  received  a 
share  in  Louis  XIV.'s  bounties.  "  Lady  Shrews- 
bury, on  receiving  her  French  pension,  said,  she 
would  moke  Buckingham  comply  with  the  Kii^ 
in  all  things.  Lady  ArUngton  thanked  the  King 
for  his  magnificent  present,  and  Lord  Arlington 
waited  on  the  French  ambassador,  to  say  so,  in  his 
wife's  name.  Lord  Sunderland  and  the  Ducbes 
of  Portsmouth  hinted  that  they  expected  ffrati/t- 
catiom  from  France.  They  received  10,000,  and 
5000  pistoles  with  a  very  good  grace,  "* 

In  private  life,  M.  de  Croissy  was  treated  with 
disdain  and  ridicule,  and  also  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame  dc 
Grignan ;  and  when  the  latter  writes  to  Monsieur 
de  Pomponne,  in  1696,  to  wish  him  joy  of  his 
being  again  secretary  of  state,  and  of  his  daughter'i 
marriage  with  M.  de  Torcy,  she  says, "  I  think  the 
King  and  M,  de  Torcy  very  happy :  one  to  haw 
you  for  bis  secretary  of  state,  and  the  other  W 
have  you  for  a  father,  instead  of  M.  de  Croiasv.'' 

•  See  ihe  original  dispatches,  quoted  in  Dalrymple'i  Ap- 
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M.  DE  BARILLON. 

Babillon  succeeded  to  Colbert,  and  carried  on 
the  system  so  successfully  began,  and  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  by  an 
historian, ''  England  was  in  her  time  little  better 
than  a  province  of  France."  In  her  boudoir  was 
arranged  the  secret  treaty,  a  principal  article  of 
which  was,  that  Charles  should  not  call  a  parlia- 
ment for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  that 
meantime  he  should  be  supplied  with  money  from 
France.  The  amount  of  the  pension  caused  much 
dispute.  The  plea  used  by  Charles  to  persuade 
Louis  to  come  to  his  terms  was,  ^^  that  it  would 
render  England  for  ever  dependent  on  him,  and 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  English  to  oppose 
him !"     Those  were  the  King'«  own  words.* 

Some  time  after,  another  secret  treaty  was 
arranged  verbally,  but  the  proofs  of  which  remain 
in  Barillon's  dispatches.     One  of  the  conditions 

*  See  Buraet,  vol.  ii. ;  Dalrymple,  toI.  i. ;  Evelyn,  vol.  i. 
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was,  that  Charles  sboxild  never  more  call  a  parlia- 
raeat.  After  this,  Charles  dissolved  his  parUameiit, 
and  never  called  another.  The  Klug  of  Engluid 
received  300,000?.  for  bis  passive  treacher)-,  on 
Louis's  seizure  of  Luxembourg,  the  kcv  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  boasted 
of  this  being  the  best  piece  of  service  that  she  had 
rendered  the  conrt  of  France,  "  Cette  Queroualle," 
as  Madame  de  Sevigne  calls  her,  played  a  de«p 
and  successfiil  game  for  France — a  fearful  one  for 
England. 

It  was  in  1684  that   Charles's  spirits  and  health 

declined.     The  difficulties  his  extravagance  and 

duplicity  brought  on  him  preyed  upon  his  mind. 

Insignificant  abroad,  and  contemptible  at  home, 

Louis  grew  sick  of  his  mean  importunities,  and 

withheld  his  j)en9ion;  and  Barillon  confesses  that 

he  had  diacretionary  power  to  threaten  Charles 

that  the  King  of  France  would  publish  through 

Europe   the  articles  of  the  secret   treaty ;  which 

L  would   not  only  have  endangered  his  crowu  and 

I  his  life,  but  would  have  rendered  him  despicable 

H  to  the  whole  world.     Charles,  overwhelmed  with 

H  anger  and  terror,  never  recovered  his  good  humour 

^k  or  his  good  spirits. 
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BarilloD  repeated  to  Louis  XIV.  the  words  of 
the  Duchess  oi'  Portsmouth,  when  Charles  was 
dying.  "  I  will  tell  jou  a  secret,"  she  said,  "  and 
I-  By  bead  would  not  be  sale  were  it  known — the 
I  King  is  a  lloman  Catholic.  Nobody  tells  him  of 
his  coDdilion,  or  speaks  to  him  of  God :  he  is 
surrounded  by  English  bishops." 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Barillon  continued 
tmbttsador  to  James  11.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
voiid,  but  considered  a  bad  diplomatist,  and  it  was 
said,  never  could  understand  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  England ;  and  that  he  and  the  Jesuit, 
Father  Peters,  together,  lost  the  throne  of  England 
to  the  line  of  the  Stuarts.  M.  de  Barillon  is  often 
named  by  Madame  de  Sevigne  as  a  great  friend  of 
all  ber  society,  and  a  frequenter  of  the  houses  of 
Madame  de  Coulanges  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 
She  says,  "  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  made  me 
laugh:  M.  de  Barillon  is  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy, and  is  charmed  to  see  all  liis  old  friends 
again.  lie  is  often  with  Madame  de  Coulanges, 
and  he  said  to  her  the  other  day,  '  Madame,  your 
house  pleases  mc ;  I  shall  come  here  every  evening 
wheu  I  am  tired  of  my  family.'     '  Sir,'  she  said. 


2U 
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'  I  shall   expect  you  to-morrow.'      We  were  all 
much  amused  for  various  reasons." 

There  is  a  note  of  M.  de  Barillon's,  addressed  to 
Madame  de  Grignan,  amongst  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne's  Letters : — 

18  Man,  16T1. 

"J'interromps  la  plus  aimable  mere  du  monde 
poor  voua  dire  trois  mots,  qui  ne  seront  guere  bien 
arranges,  mais  qui  seront  vraig.  Sacbez  done. 
Madame,  que  je  vous  ai  toujoure  plus  aim^  queje 
ne  voua  I'ai  dit,  et  que  si  jamais  je  gouveme,  It 
Provence  n'aura  plus  de  gouvemante.  En  attend- 
ant, gouvemez-vous  bien,  et  regnez  doucement  sur 
les  pcuples  que  Dieu  a  soumis  &  vos  lois.  Adieu, 
Madame,  je  qnitte  Paris  sans  regret," 

Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  "  C'est  ce  pauvre 
Barillon  qui  m'a  interrompue,  et  qui  ne  me  Irotire 
guerc  avancee  de  ne  pouvoir  paa  encore  recevoir  de 
vos  lettres  sans  pleurer,"  &c. 
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fBOBERT  SPENCER,   SECOND  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

Bom,  16-tO;  died,  1703. 

LoBD  SoxDEHi.A;iD  was  ambassador  at  Paris  on 
tbe  disgrace  of  Montague,  in  1672,  and  again,  six 
years  afterwards.  On  his  first  embassy,  Colbert, 
the  French  ambassador  in  England,  thus  describes 
and  recommends  him,  in  a  letter  to  L^ixis  XIV. — 
"  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  vill  without  fail  depart 
to-morrow,  to  wait  on  your  Majesty.  He  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  high  family;  has  a  great  deal 
of  frankness,  parts,  courage,  and  learning;  ie  also 
extremely  well-intentioned,  and  strongly  disposed 
to  become  a  Roman  CathoUc." 

Lord  Sunderland  was  endowed  with  splendid 
abilities,  cultivated  by  study,  the  moat  consummate 
address,  and  the  most  insiniiating  manners.  He 
began  life  without  generous  feeling,  or  patriotic 
piinciple;  he  continued  his  political  career,  without 
elevated  or  enlarged  vien-s  of  policy ;  and  witha!, 
Bumet  says,  "  He  changed  aides  as  often  w  otbeti 
change  their  coaL"  He  wa«  the  most  mcrcemuy 
,  ci  men,  and  is  acctwed  by  James  IL  uf  receiTiiig  a 
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pension  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  time  he 
received  one  from  Louis  XIV.  "  He  governed 
Charles  IL  by  his  vices,  or  attempted  to  do  », 
and  wished  to  dupe  William  lU.  by  his  viniws. 
Such  was  Lord  Sunderland,  who  was  twice  prime- 
minister  of  England ;  and  he  has  left  a  gmlcr 
reputation  for  political  crime  than  aay  other 
minister  of  state. 

In  hia  second  embassy  to  Paris,  Lord  Sunderhuiil 
settled  with  the  French  government  those  secret 
pecuniary  relations  between  Louis  and  Charles  that 
brought  such  disgrace  upon  England.  His  lady, 
Anne  Digby,  Countess  uf  Sunderland,  who  was 
with  him  at  Paris,  was  very  beautiful,  as  her  picture 
at  Windsor,  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  proves.  She  was  u 
graceful  and  virtuous  as  beautiful,  and  wanted  but 
a  Waller  to  sing  her  charms  in  verse,  as  he  bad 
done  those  of  her  raother-in-law,  Saccharissa ;  but 
uothing  more  is  knovrn  of  her  than  what  is  related 
in  simple  prose.  She  waa  the  daughter*  and  the 
wife  of  two  of  the  most  unprincipled  men,  publicly 
and  privately,  in  England.  Her  dearest  friends 
were  Evelyn  and  Lady  Russell,  and  she  was  the 


*  George  [)iBl>yi  ^^1  "l  B'i>lp'- 
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rival  of  Queen  Anne,  who  was  jealous  of  the  affec- 
tion in  which  she  was  held  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough. 

Lord  and  Lady  Sunderland  married  from  affec- 
tion, and  the  first  years  of  their  lives  were  passed 
principally  at  Althorpe,  in  great  magnificence. 
An  unhappy  passion  for  play  occasioned  Lord 
Sunderland  to  ruin  his  property.  This  preyed  on 
his  mind,  and  involved  him  in  the  deep  and  ruin- 
ous game  of  political  intrigue,  in  which  he  lost 
domestic  happiness,  virtue,  honour,  and  fame.'' 
He  was  exempted  from  pardon,  by  both  King  Wil- 
liam and  James  IL,  and  lost  himself,  politically,  to 
both  sides :  he  went  to  hide  his  head  in  Holland, 
whither  Lady  Sunderland  accompanied  him  in 
1689.  In  the  winter  of  1692,  he  returned,  the 
champion  of  the  ^liig  interest,  and  gradually  crept 
into  office ;  but,  despised  and  hated  by  all  parties, 
be  was  soon  obliged  to  retire,  and  passed  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  broken-hearted  and  miserable, 
at  Althorpe. 

After  giving  a  list  of  his  dishonest  practices, 
and  of  his  want  of  honour  and  principle,  the 
author  of  the  memoir  of  his  life  says,  ^  And 
what  were  the  motives  of  these  crimes  ? — a  pitiful 
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dispoBitioo  to  unbounded  expense,  to  the  love  of 
luxury,  and  the  vanity  of  magnificence."  It  is 
certain  that  the  politics  of  Lord  Sunderland  were 
worthy  of  Machiavelli,  and  he  is  suspected  of  having 
uiged  on  the  weak  and  confiding  James  IL  to 
violent  and  perfidious  measures,  as  being  the 
strongest  means  of  accelerating  his  own  ruin  and 
disgrace,  and  the  accession  and  triumph  of  Wil- 
liam HX;  a  species  of  political  duplicity  only  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  days  of  the  Borgias  and  the 
Medici. 


GEOEGE  VILLIERS,    SECOND  DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Born,  1627i  died,  1687. 

BucKmoHAM  was  sent,  in  1670,  ambassador- 
extraordiuaty  to  Paris,  ostensibly  to  condole  with 
the  French  court,  on  the  death  of  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  sister  of  Charles  H.  His 
I>ersonal  appearance  and  his  wit  excited  much  ad- 
miration at  Paris ;  and  Louis  XIV.  observed,  that 
he  was  almost  the  only  Englishman  he  had  ever 
Been  who  was  a  gentleman.  The  French  troops  were 
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reviewed  before  him,  and  balls,  operas,  and  plays, 
were  daily  planned  for  his  amusement.  Louis 
made  him  many  presents. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Buckingham  was  again 
dispatched  to  the  French  monarch,  then  at  Utrecht. 
In  passing  through  the  Hague,  he  stopped  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  Princess  of  Orange.  During 
his  interview,  he  spoke  warmly  of  the  Dutch  ;  and, 
in  order  to  please  her,  he  dwelt  on  the  affection 
which  he  affirmed  England  bore  to  the  states. 
'  We  do  not,"  said  Buckingham,  "  use  Holland 
like  a  mistreES,  we  love  her  aa  a  wife."   "  Vraiment 

I  je  crois  que  vous  nous  aimez  comme  vous  aimez  la 

I  votre,"  was  the  Princess's  reply.* 

Such  is  the  foreign  aecoimt  of  Buckingham's 

f  reception  on  the  continent  The  English  his- 
torian says  of  his  diplomatic  conduct,  "  The  King 
of  France  treated  him  in  so  particular  a  manner, 
knowing  his  vanity,  that  he  gave  in  without  reserve 
to  what  the  King  proposed,  and  consented  to  the 
French  fleets  coming  into  our  seas  and  harbours ; 
which  afterwards  improved  the  mariners  of  that 

It  it  on  record,  that  ihis  duke  once  said  to  a  dog  that  had 
I  offended  him,  "  Get  you  gone,  }ou  naaly  cur ;  I  wish  you  neie 
I  narried,  and  settled  in  the  country." 
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n&tiot),  and  taught  them  the  way  of  fighting  u 
sea," 

Wits  have  not  al^a^'s  been  good  ambaeaadon; 
and  vain  men  have  generally  been  tbc  dupes  of 
the  nation  that  thcj  were  sent  to  dupe.  The  beat 
ambassador  is  the  plodding,  dull  man,  who  proMS 
and  borca  his  hearers,  until  he  has  fairlv  wearied 
out  the  paticnec  of  those  whom  be  is  sent  to :  such 
characters  have  generally  succeeded  in  gaining  for 
their  courts  what  they  wanted. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  jest  and  ad- 
miration of  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  IL.  ta 
his  father  had  been  the  oracle  of  that  of  Charles  L 
Horace  Walpole  gives  his  character  admirably  lo 
few  words,  an<l  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  as  admlr^ty 
jwrtrayed  some  of  the  scenes  of  bis  life  in  ha 
novels,  Walpotc  says  of  the  Diike,  "  When  ibif 
extraordinary  man,  with  the  figure  and  gcDios  of 
Alcibiades,  could  equally  charm  the  presbyterian 
Fairfax  and  the  dissolute  Charles,  when  he  alike 
ridiculed  that  witty  king  and  his  solemn  chancellor, 
when  he  plotted  the  ruin  of  his  country  with  a 
caba!  of  bad  ministers,  or,  etiually  unprincipled, 
supported  its  cause  with  bod  patriots,  one  laments 
that  such  parts  should  have  been  devoid  of  < 
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virtue ;  but  when  Alcibiades  turns  chjmist,  when 
he  is  a  real  bubble  and  a  visionary  miser^  when 
ambition  is  but  a  frolic^  and  when  the  worst  de- 
signs are  for  the  foolishest  ends^  contempt  extin- 
guishes all  reflections  on  his  character.  The 
portrait  of  the  Duke  has  been  drawn  by  four  mas- 
terly hands:  Burnet  has  hewn  it  out  with  his 
rough  chisel;  Count  Hamilton  has  touched  it 
with  that  slight  delicacy  which  finishes^  while  it 
seems  but  to  sketch;  Dryden*  caught  the  living 
likeness;  and  Pope  completed  the  historical  re- 
8emblance.''t 

CHARLES  TALBOT,  DUKE  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY. 

Born,  1660;  died,  1718. 

In  November,   1712,  Madame  de  Main  tenon's 
letters  to  the  Princess  des  Ursins  betray  the  im- 

*  "  A  man  so  rarious,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
He's  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  mooo. 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 
In  squand'ring  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art. 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert ! 
Beggared  by  fools,  when  still  he  found,  too  late, 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  hit  estate.** 

t  Walpole's  Boyal  and  Noble  Attdiors. 
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portance  and  necessity  to  France  of  peace; 
letter  from  Queen  Anne  to  Louts  XIV.,  irrilten 
at  the  same  period,  shews  the  good  undeistandiog 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris."  TTic 
Diikc  of  Shrewsbury,  a  Protestant,  and  then  Lord 
chamberlain,  was,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  sent  ambassador-ex traordinanr  to  Pans, 
to  conclude  the  negotiations  for  peace.  "  How- 
ever, he  was  neither  to  be  flattered  nor  cajoled,  and 
insisted  on  Heveral  bcneticial  articles  of  commerce, 
which  the  French  would  have  declined.  He  eoon 
found  a  coolness  in  that  court  towards  lum,  and 
thereupon  solicited  his  retiun,  which  he  did  not 
obtain  till  August,  1713."t 

DangcBu's  diary  is  full  of  the  ceremonials  of  bia 
reception  and  of  his  taking  leave,  written  in  the 
following  style : — "  1713,Mny22.  Peacewasprc 
cltumed  in  Paris  in  twelve  different  places,  and  (be 
herald  passed  through  the  principal  streets,  . . .  M. 
d'Argenson,  the  secretary  of  the  home  deparliaent, 
headed    the    procession,   and  distributed   roonCT 

amongst  the  people 13th  June, Versailles.  Tix 

King  held  a  council  of  finance ;  he  gave  the  fiiBi 
public  audience  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbarr.  who 

•  See  page  186. 

t  Sir  Esertou  Brjdgei'  Peerage  of  England. 
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made  his  entr6e  here.     In  the  little  court  of  the 
ch&teau,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  servants 
of  his  retinue,   and  there  was  even  blood  shed, 
although  servants  in  livery  do  not  wear  swords. 
Mr.  Prior  (the  poet,  and  secretary  of  embassy,) 
was  obliged  to  alight,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fray 
with  some  diflBculty.  ....  July  17,  1713,  Marly. 
The  Duke  du  Maine  and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse 
went  some  days  ago  to  Paris,  in  expectation  of  a 
visit  fix>m  the  English  ambassador,  but  as  they  did 
not  agree  in  regard  to  ceremonial,  the  visit  was  put 
off.     The  ambassador  maintained  that  the  princes 
ought  to  meet  him  on  the  middle  of  the  staircase, 
but  they  will  only  consent  to  go  down  four  steps, 
it  having  been  ascertained  by  the  records  of  the 
ushers  of  ambassadors  that  these  princes  never 
went  down  lower;  but  Prior,  who  had  brought  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  former  English 
ambassadors   had  been   received,  maintained  his 
opinion,  and  thereby  prevented  the  visit 

**  19th  July,  Marly.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  wishes  to  remove  all  objections  that  may  pre- 
vent his  paying  a  visit  to  the  Duke  du  Maine  and 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  refers  for  the  ceremonial 
to  the  records  of  our  ushers. 

m2 
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"  28th  July,  Marly.  The  Duke  of  ShrewsS^ 
went  lately  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke  du  Maine 
and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  at  the  arsenal  in 
Paris,  and  referred  for  the  ceremonial  to  what  i» 
recorded  in  the  register  of  our  ushers  The 
princes  went  down  four  steps  and  met  him  on  the 
tifih,  but  led  him  back  to  his  carriage,  and  stood  on 
the  last  step  of  the  staircase  leading  into  the  court 

"  21  Aug.,  1713,  Marly.  The  King,  after  his 
levee,  gave  a  private  audience  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbuiy ;  and  although  it  was  an  audience  nf 
leave,  there  was  no  usher,  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
observed  when  ambassadors  who  have  made  a 
public  entree  take  their  leave.  The  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  considers  his  being  exempted  from 
the  formality  as  a  l^igb  favour.  The  King  ba« 
sent  him,  by  M.  de  Torcy,  his  portrait,  which  'a 
set  with  diamonds,  and  valued  at  twenty  thousajid 
crowns.  After  dinner,  the  King  received  (be 
visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,"  who  bad 
dined  with  the  Princess  de  ContL  The  Duke 
will  return  to  England  a  little  after  the  King's 
departure  for  Fontainblcau." 

*  AdeUide,  Duchess  of  Sfirewsburjt,  a  Bolognne  ImIj,  >ke 

diug)iler  ofthe  Marcheie  Pstioui. 
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HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  VISCOUNT  BOLING- 

BROKE. 

Com,  1673;  died,  1751. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1713,  Lord  Boling- 
liroke  went  to  Paris,  after  the  return  of  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  which  his 
friend  Prior  had  been  carrying  on  under  his  direc- 
tion. Louis  XIV.  received  him  with  every  mark 
of  distinction.  His  appearance  at  the  opera  there 
was  gprected  by  a  homs^e  more  sincere  and  much 
more  flattering ;  the  whole  audience  rising,  and 
testifying  by  their  acclamations  the  goodwill  they 
felt  for  the  man  whose  wise  councils  and  perse- 
vering exertions  had  restored  to  them  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  A  month's  residence  in  the 
French  capital  enabled  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  over- 
come the  principal  difficulties  which  remained, 
and.  assisted  by  the  conciliatory  temper  of  the 
Marquis  de  Torcy,  whose  benevolent  and  en- 
lightened views  on  the  subject  were  similar  to  his 
own,  the  peace  of  Europe  was  established.  This 
peace   appears  diaproportioned   to   the   successes 
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which  Ei^land  aad  the  allies  b 

war ;  but  Bolingbrolie,  to  the  end  of  his  i^jk  i 

while   be  admitted  that  England  i 

reaped  greater  advantages,  said  that  he  y/as  so 

convinced  of  the  necessity  of  peace,   that  were 

be  placed  under  the  like  circumstances  again,  ho 

would  take  the  same  resolutions,  and  act  the  same 

part."* 

Lord  Bolingbroke  termed  the  previous  war. 
"  our  successful  folly." 

In  1716  (his  former  wife  having  died  soon  after 
he  went  abroad)  Lord  Bolingbroke  married  the 
widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Villette,  and  niece  lu 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  Her  uncommon  undet- 
standing  made  up  for  her  want  of  fortune.  Lddj 
Bolingbroke  told  Voltaire,  that  she  had  often  ir- 
preached  her  aunt  for  doing  so  Uttlc  for  hei 
family.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  her  letter^ 
styles  her  "  the  most  sensible  person  among  her 
female  relations." 

Lady  Bolingbroke  was  a  martyr  to  bad  bealtL 
Switt,  in  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  says,  "  1  wd 
Sony  for  Lady  Bolingbroke's  ill  health,  but  1  pro- 
test I  never  knew  a  very  deserving  person  of  tbit 
*  Lodge's  Uiilorical  Memoirs. 
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sex  who  had  not  too  much  reason  to  complain  of 
iU  health.'^ 

[The  above  closes  the  notices  of  French  and 
English  ambassadors.] 


DUKE  DU  MAINE. 

BorD^1670;  died^l736. 

DUCHESS    DU    MAINE. 

Bom,  1676 ;  died,  1753. 

Louis  de.  Boubbon,  Duke  du  Maine,  the  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  was  legi- 
timatized three  years  after  his  birth.  He  was 
educated  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  King 
early  shewed  an  extreme  affection  for  this  child, 
who  announced  great  acuteness  and  talent.  Madame 

*  Lord  BoliDgbroke's  works  came  oat,  in  fire  quarto  to- 
Imncs,  in  1754,  edited  by  Darid  Mallet,  when  Dr.  Johnson 
uttered  the  following  anathema  upon  both  author  and  editor : — 
"  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward :  a  scoundrel,  for 
charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  morality ;  a  coward, 
because  he  had  no  resolution  to  fire  it  ofi*  himself,  but  left  half- 
a-crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman,  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his 
death.'' 
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de  Maintenon,  to  please  the  King,  baci  some  of  bia 
tbemes  and  letters  printed,  to  give  as  presents, 
under  the  title  of,  "  CEvvres  diverges  iTun  Autatr 
deseptam,{\Qn.)" 

Madame  de  Sevigne  writes,  that  the  sayings  of 
this  Hltle  boy  were  quite  astonishing.  When  be 
was  five  or  six  jears  old,  tbe  King  remarked  to 
the  child  that  be  thought  bim  reasonable  for  his 
^e.  "  I  must  be  so,"  answered  the  child,  "  for  I 
have  a  ladj  with  me  who  is  reason  itfelf."  (Ma- 
dame Scarron.)  "  Go,"  said  the  King,  "  and 
tcU  her  that  you  give  her  this  evening,  pour  vot 
dragies,  a  hundred  thousand  francs." 

In  1692,  the  Duke  du  Maine  married  the 
granddaughter  of  the  Grand  Conde.  This  was  an 
unfortunate  alliance  for  him,  for  she  was  as  ener- 
getic and  violent  aa  be  was  quiet  and  gentle.  By 
an  edict,  in  1710,  Louis  mode  his  illegitimate 
children  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  on 
failure  of  the  legitimate  race.  After  the  death  of 
Ixiuis  XrV.,  the  first  act  of  the  Regent,  Orleans, 
was  to  revoke  this  edict.  The  Duke  hid  his  discon- 
tent at  tbis  measure,  for  he  was  convicted  of  having 
entered  into  the  intrigues  of  CeJlamare,  the  i^panish 
ambassador:  he  was  arrested,  and  confined  in  the 
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citadel  of  Dourlens^  and  only  returned  to  Sceaux 
two  years  after. 

The  Duke  attributed  all  his  misfortunes  to  the 
imperious  temper  and  excessive  love  of  expense  of 
the  Duchess.  For  a  long  time  he  refused  to  see  her ; 
but  she   attended  him   with  so   much  kindness 
during  a  long  and  painful  illness,  that  he  forgave 
her.     The  ambitious  pretensions  of  the  Duchess 
brought  the  Duke  du  Maine  into  disgrace.     At 
Sceaux,  she  gathered  together  persons  of  wit  and 
talent ;  a  society  that  often  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  court  of  Versailles.     Her  pretensions  were  ex- 
tremely various,  and  she  reminded  the  world  of 
the  heroines,  long  since  forgotten,  of  the  times  of 
the  Fronde.     After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
1718,   she  was  arrested,   and   conducted  to   the 
Chateau  of  Dijon,  and  was  not  suffered  to  re- 
appear at  court  till  two  years  afterwards. 

Sceaux  had  belonged  to  Colbert;  Louis  XIV. 
bought  it  from  his  heir,  with  all  its  magnificence,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Duke  du  Maine  on  his  marriage. 
All  that  remains  now  of  the  riches  and  decoration  of 
the  creations  of  Le  Notre,  Gerardon,  Le  Brun,  and 
many  others,  is  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  muti- 
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l&ted  Statue,  aa  if  to  mark  the  spot  where  so  much 
grandeur  formerly  stood,  and  rcmam  a  monument 
to  poeterity  of  the  havoc  that  lime  and  revolu- 
tions make. 

The  Duke  du  Maine's  epistolary  talent  has  bc«n 
much  admired.  Hexe  is  a  note  of  bis  to  bis  dear 
triend  and  governess,  Madame  de  Mainteuon ;  il 
ia  named  in  three  different  works,  as  a  model  of 
grace  and  good  writing ;  it  was  written  on  new- 
year's  day,  1713,  when  Madame  de  Muntenoo 
was  in  &ct  Queen  of  France,  iu  power  and  nb^ 
ation : — 

"  II  auroit  ete  trop  commun,  Madame,  d'allem 
matin  i.  votre  porte,  pour  vous  fkire,  sur  la  nonivdl 
annee,  un  compliment  d'une  sincerile  peu  ooOh 
mune.  Voyez  tout  ce  que  je  vous  doia,  depuis  le 
moment  oil  je  suis  ne,  juaqu'au  moment  ou  je 
respire.  Rappellez  lee  connoisiiances  du  ooeur 
que  vous  avez  forme,  et  puis  dites-vous  4  vous- 
meme  tout  ce  que  je  voudrois  vous  dire,  qui  est 
fort  au  dessous  de  tout  ce  que  je  sena.  J'ai 
quelque  chose  d'important  a  vous  communiquer, 
mais,  s'il  vous  plait,  n'ayez  point  mal  &  la  l^te. 
Plus  jc  reflechis  sur  les  differentes  marques  que 
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VOU8  me  donnez  de  la  plus  delicate^  de  la  plus 
scrupuleuse,  de  la  plus  sincere  et  profonde  amitie, 
et  plus  je  vols  combien  j'ai  de  raisons  de  vous 
adorer." 


THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  DE  HARLAY. 

Born,  1639 ;  died,  1712. 

Amongst  the  characters  beloDging  to  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  one  of  the  most  strikiug  is  that  of 
the   first  President  of  Parliament,    Achille  de 
Harlay.     It  almost  approaches  to  caricature.     He 
was  very  thin,  with  a  long  &ce,  an  aquiline  nose, 
very  expressive  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  a  countenance 
fiill   of  energy;    and  when  he  fixed  these  tre- 
mendous eyes  upon  a  client  or  a  magistrate,  they 
were   ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.    His  phari- 
aaical  pride  and  austerity  rendered  him  dreaded 
by  his  inferiors,  to  whom  he  addressed  reprimands 
of  the  most  cruel  nature.     He  was  very  particular 
in  forms  and  ceremonies;  and  one  amongst  the 
numerous  stories  told  of  him  is,  his  rebuke  to  a 
young   lawyer:   ^ying  firom   beneath   his  black 
robes  part  of  adress  which  he  thought  had  not  the 
gravity  that  the  fiuhions  of  those  days  enjoined 
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magistrates  and  lawyers  to  folluw — "  Sir,"  said 
Harlay,  "  it  appears  that  in  your  family  there  is  a 
great  dislike  to  leaving  off  a  coloured  coaL"  This 
was  a  cruel  speech,  because  the  ancestors  of  the 
young  man  had  worn  a  Hvcry.  The  brutal  man- 
ners and  speeches  of  Harlay  aroBe  from  his  temper: 
he  was  the  victim  of  irritability,  which  increased 
at  times  to  Rts  of  rage  and  passion  approaching  to 
insanity ;  at  other  times  he  represented  Tartuffc 
perfectly,  being  as  grovelling,  hypocritical,  hollow, 
and  false,  as  he  whom  Moliere  placed  on  the 
stage. 

The  President's  dress  was  more  ecclesiastical 
than  legal,  for  he  carried  everything  that  was 
formal  to  an  extreme :  he  was  alwara  full-dressed : 
his  gait  stooping;  his  speech  slow,  studied,  and 
distinct;  his  pronunciation  of  the  old  school ;  bis 
words  and  phrases  the  same.  His  whole  manner 
was  made  up,  constrained,  and  afl'ected ;  an  air  of 
hypocrisy  infected  all  his  actions. 

Hls  wit  and  presence  of  mind  were  extreme. 
He  was  once  sent  for  to  Versailles,  and  obliged, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  wait  the  King's  plea- 
sure in  the  OCil  de  Bceuf.  He  fell  asleep,  and  the 
King's  pages,  who  were  famous  for  practical  jokes, 
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pinned  his  wig  to  the  tapestry  he  leaned  against. 
The  King  suddenly  appearing,  up  he  jumped,  of 
course  leaving  his  wig  behind  him,  and  any  other 
man  would  have  been  put  out  at  appearing  thus 
before  Louis  and  his  suite  of  courtiers,  who  at  the 
sight  of  him  fell  into  fits  of  laughter ;  but  Harlay 
did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind — "  Sire,"  he 
said  to  the  King,  ^*  I  had  hoped  to  have  paid  my 
respects  to  your  Majesty  as  First  President,  but 
your  pages  have  determined  that  I  should  do  so  as 
"  enfant  de  chceur.^  * 

His  conversation  was  made  up  of  sententious 
sayings  and  maxims,  always  dry  and  laconic. 
He  had  great  penetration,  a  vast  knowledge  of 
mankind,  was  well  acquainted  with  literature, 
and  extremely  learned  in  jurisprudence.  His 
memory  was  extraordinary,  and  though  he  studied 
a  deliberate  preciseness  of  manner,  his  quickness 
of  repartee  was  surprising,  and  never  failed  him. 
He  had  rendered  himself  so  completely  the  master 
of  the  Parliament,  that  there  was  not  a  single  mem- 
ber but  stood  before  him  with  the  trembling  humi- 
lity of  a  pupil.     He  ruled  all  connected  with  it 

*  Enfans  de  chccur— children  who  officiate  at  mass  in  Catholic 
lurches. 
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with  the  most  absolute  tyranny,  tuning  and  using 
them  as  he  listed,  and  often  without  their  per- 
ceiving it,  and  when  they  did,  they  were  obliged 
to  submit.  He  never  suffered  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  on  the  part  of  any  person: 
even  in  his  own  family  as  much  ceremony  was 
kept  up  as  between  the  most  perfect  strangers. 
At  table,  the  conversation  timied  upon  the  most 
common-plaee  subjecta ;  and  his  sou,  though  living 
in  the  same  house,  never  entered  bis  father's 
ajiartments  without  sending  a  message  beforehand ; 
and  when  he  entered,  his  father  rose  to  meet  him 
with  hat  in  hand,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought, 
and  took  leave  of  him  in  the  same  manner. 

Harlay  was  celebrated  for  his  dexterity  in  bow- 
ing out  people :  the  instant  he  wished  to  get  rid 
of  any  person,  he  began  bowing  them  out  from 
door  to  door,  with  so  much  affected  humility  and 
such  determined  perseverance,  that  it  was  impoe- 
sible  either  to  be  offended  or  to  resist.  After  he 
had  uttered  one  of  the  cruel  bon-mots  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  he  would  commence  his  bows 
and  never  leave  his  victims  till  he  saw  them  in  their 
carriage,  and  the  door  shut  upon  them.  On  one 
occasion,  the  Duke  de  Rohan  left  Harlay  in  gieU 
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anger,  at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
an.audience,  and  he  was  descending  the  stairs,  in- 
dulging in  all  sorts  of  abuse  of  him,  when  suddenly 
turning  round,  he  found  the  First  President  close 
behind  him,  bowing  to  him  in  the  most  respectful 
manner.  The  Duke  was  quite  confused,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  shocked  that  he  should  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  see  him  out — ^  Sir,'  said  Harlay, 
'  it  is  impossible  to  leave  you,  you  say  such  charm- 
ing things;'  upon  which  he  saw  him  into  his 
carriage. 

Montataire,  a  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  St 
Esprit,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Bussy-Rabu- 
tin,  was,  as  well  as  his  wife,  celebrated  for  being 
a  great  talker.  They  were  once  at  an  audience  of 
the  President,  and  began  to  talk  of  their  cause. 
The  husband  spoke  first,  but  had  not  advanced  far 
in  lus  story,  when  the  lady  took  the  words  fix>m 
him,  and  proceeded,  with  all  the  volubility  of  an 
energetic  French  woman,  to  explain  the  business. 
The  President  listened,  and  at  last,  interrupting 
her,  said  to  Montataire,  '  Sir,  is  that  your  wife  ?' 
*  Yes,  sir ;'  said  Montataire.  '  Sir,'  said  Harlay, 
^  I  pity  you,'  and  turned  lus  back  upon  them. 

An  old  withered  French  woman,  the  Duchess 
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de  la  Ferte,  always  spoke  of  Harlay  as 
monkey,  and  he  knew  JL  She  had  a  lawsuit, 
which  she  won,  and  in  haste  she  went  to  thank 
and  to  make  speeches  and  complimeats  to  die 
First  President — '  Madame,'  he  said  to  her,  alou^ 
'  you  see  that  the  old  monkey  loves  to  oblige  the 
old  ape.'" 

La  Bruyerc  calls  the  persons  about  a  couii 
"  pcrsonnages  de  comedie."  CertMnly  the  Rtit 
President  dc  Harlay  merited  the  name  of  ■eter. 
Vices  there  will  always  be  in  the  world,  until  tbtf 
golden  age  arrives  that  we  look  to ;  but  there  »  > 
part  of  the  history  of  society,  in  the  times  of  M»- 
damc  dc  SevigniJ,  unlike  that  of  any  other  epoch: 
the  worst  of  the  community  censured  the  otheiSi 
and  with  more  effect  than  the  virtuous.  In  a  cooft 
full  of  ecclesiastics,  and  when  all  the  least  com^ 
of  the  nation  looked  on  with  regret,  and  dared  ool 
speak,  Harlay,  Ninon  dc  I'EncIos,  Grammont,  and 
Madame  Comuel  satirized  the  vices  of  the  timei; 
it  fell  to  their  lot  to  chastise  the  world,  and  ifaw 
sayings  were  applauded  and  listened  to.  LoOBi 
often  inquired  what  Ninon  had  said,  aud  VM 
in  awe  of  her  bon-mots;  and  the  court  ran 
amused  with  the  witticisms   of  these  pcnjons  M 
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their  own  expense :  a  singular  mixture  of  the  bar- 
barism and  refinement  of  the  pagan  times  of  Greece 
and  Rome.* 


THE  CHANCELLOR  D'AGUESSEAU. 

Boro,  1668;  died,  1751. 

Henri  Francois  d'Aouesseau  was  Chancellor 
of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent 
Orleans,  He  bore  an  illustrious  name,  and  be- 
longed to  an  illustrious  ancestry.  At  one  time  he 
was  menaced  with  disgrace  on  account  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  King ;  and  when  he  was 
setting  off  to  Versailles,  his  wife  called  to  him — 
**  When  you  see  the  King,  forget  your  wife  and 
children — lose  all,  except  honour."  This  high- 
minded  lady  was  Anne  d'Ormesson,  whose  rare 
qualities  made  her  worthy  of  being  associated  in 
the  eclat  and  happiness  of  his  life.  M.  de  Cou- 
langes  said,  apropos  of  that  marriage,  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  the  graces  and  the 
virtues  together. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  bull  from  the  Pope, 

*  See  Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon. 
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in  the  form  and  substsnce  of  which  the  Chancellor 
saw  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  monarchy,  that 
he  defended  it  against  Louis  XIV,  himsel£  This 
he  expressed  enei^eticaliy  to  the  Pope's  naociu, 
Quirini,  who  came  to  visit  him  at  Frennes,  and 
said — "  It  is  here  that  arms  are  foiled  against 
Rome."  "  No,"  said  D'Aguesseau, "  not  arms,  but 
shields." 

Under  the  Regent,  D'Aguesseau  went  oat  of 
ofBce,  and  was  sent  into  exJle  for  having  opposed 
the  projects  known  under  the  name  of  the  Lot 
system ;  but  it  was  in  1720,  that  I<aw  hinuel^ 
accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  de  Conflans,  llw 
Regent's  gentilhommc  de  la  chambre,  went  to 
Frennfs,  to  fetch  the  Chancellor  back.  D'Aguesen 
was  thirty-four  yearB  in  office,  and  ten  in  exile. 

The  Chancellor  Spoke  like  an  orator,  and  thoo^ 
like  a  philosopher.  Saint-Simon  cannot  help 
saying  a  great  deal  of  good  of  him ;  he  acconls 
him  considerable  cleverness,  application,  pene- 
tration, and  learning  of  all  sorts;  which,  witt> 
gravity,  religious  feelings,  purity  of  morals, 
a  strong  sense  of  justice,  composed  his  characteK^ 
Saint-Sitnon  afterwards  censures  bis  slowness 
indecision.     One  day  the   Comte  de  Braucaa  r0> 
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proached  hun  with  these  fisiults.  **  When  I  think," 
said  D'Aguesseau,  **  that  the  Chancellor's  decision 
becomes  law,  it  is  allowable  to  reflect  for  a  long 
while  before  pronouncing  it" 

He  understood  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
some  Eastern  languages;  also  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  English.  He  was  a  good  poet, 
and  that  circumstance  gave  his  style  the  harmony 
and  refinement  which  were  so  much  admired ;  his 
poems  were  never  published. 


FONTENELLE. 

Bom,  1657;  died,  1757. 

Fontenelle's  life  embraced  an  entire  century, 
wanting  a  few  days.  He  was  considered  in  France 
as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  brilliant  age  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  all  the  greatest  men  of  his  day 
were  either  his  friends,  his  enemies,  or  his  rivals. 
The  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  refinement  of  his 
pen,  shewing  genius  and  graces  that  were  peculiarly 
and  eminently  French,  and  that  could  only  have 
been  developed  in  France,  gave  him  a  great  repu- 


of  it.  There  was  so  much  harmony  in  his  writings, 
his  conduct,  and  his  principles,  that  be  must  be 
looked  on  as  -wholly  and  entirely  a  French  writer. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt,  M 
regards  his  country ;  for  in  his  life,  character,  ud 
writings,  the  same  harmony  existed  nationally. 

Fontenelle  was  a  philosopher,  but  a  Fraek 
philosopher;  and  accordingly  he  determined  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  a  traiujuil 
existence,  and  to  push  aside  all  the  evils  of  life, 
lie  was  accused  of  total  and  entire  egotism;  bet 
be  did  good  secretly;  he  was  exempt  from  all 
strong  feeling,  but  be  mastered  every  little 
passion ;  his  enlightened  understanding  was  gentle 
and  conciliatory  oa  all  occasions,  and  he  had  tbc 
address  of  knowing  how  lo  manage  hta  friends  wilb- 
out  sacrilictng  his  independence  of  character. 

When  at  ihc  head  of  French  literature,  he  pM 
to  science  and  letteK  the  weight,  the  dignity,  tai 
consideration  which  was  their  due.  In  all  accouttU 
of  Fontenelle,  it  is  mentioned,  that  when  once  he 
had  given  his  opinion,  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
he  leaned,  he  held  his  tongue,  and  never  vouchsafed 
to  answer  any  of  those   who   contradicted   biro. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
all  through  life,  joined  to  a  sort  of  animal  listless- 
ness.     He  hated  all  violent  feelings,  all  violent 
exercise,  and  he  never  knew  either  great  joy  or 
great  sorrow :   he  himself  owned  that  during  his 
life  he  had  neither  laughed  nor  shed  tears ;  but  he 
was  habituallj  gay  and  cheerfuL     His  mother  was 
aister  to  Comeille.  She  was  a  woman  of  good  sense, 
and  her  son  was  much  attached  to  her — **  I  am  like 
her,"  he  said ;  ^^  and  in  saying  so,  I  praise  mysel£'' 
Fontenelle  was  very  good-looking,  but  the  only 
aabject  he  shewed  vanity  upon   was  his  being 
nephew  to  Comeille ;   he  had  no  desire  for  any 
further  distinction.     The  beginning  of  his  literary 
career  was  marked  by  the  down&l  of  his  tragedy, 
ami  a  constant  state  of  warfare  that  he  lived  in 
with  both   Boileau  and  Racine.     His  friendship 
with  La  Motte  lasted  during  thirty  years :   they 
had  the  same  enemies,  and  the  same  friends ;  and 
the  goodness  of  La  Motte's  heart  having  disarmed 
Bbileao,  the  latter  forgave  him  everything,  except 
hia  friendship  with  Fontenelle.* 

*  lyAIembert  gives  the  following  account  of  these  two  friends, 
who  were  iusepunble*. — ''lis  laissaient  aux  prdteniions de la 
iottite  en  toat  genre,  la  plus  libre  carrti^.    Mais  Fontenelle, 
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Fontenelle,  after  the  deatJi  of  La  Motte, 
occasion  to  praise  him  without  dranback,  in  ■ 
tpance  at  the  French  Academy.  At  the  eod 
of  his  life,  he  said,  "  The  best  tndt  in  my  Hfr  h, 
that  I  never  was  jealous  of  La  Motte.* 


toujoun  pcu  press^  de  patler,  s«  conlpntait  d'^couter  cemqa 
n'^laient  pas  digues  de  I'enlendre,  el  songeait  leulemeai  •  hit 
montrer  une  apparence  d'approhnlioa,  qui  let  «iiip(ch*it  4i 
prendre  ton  silence  pour  du  mcpriB.  La  Moiie,  plus  con^i- 
sunt  encore,  oil  plus  philasopbe,  s'appllqiiait  &  chenhcr,  dua 
les  homtnea  les  plus  sow,  lecoit  fovorable;  il  lea  menaH  nt 
ce  qu'ils  araienl  le  mieux  tu,  surcequ'il  pouTaiemlcmiiBi 
enlendre,  et  leur  procurait,  sans  affectation,  le  pUiiir  d 'tab) 
au-dehors  le  peu  de  savnir  qu'ilB  poss^daienl,  S'lls  «onMWl 
contents  avec  Fontenclle  ils  jorlalent  enchant^  avec  1^  Hoot: 
flailcs  que  le  premier  kur  eQl  trouvf  de  I'esprit ;  tuais  n*tf  ^ 
f'en  &tre  trouv^  bien  avec  le  second." 

*  Antoine  Ilondardela  Motte  was  one  oFthetnMtrenurinUt 
writers  of  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  I.oms  XIV.  Educud 
for  the  law,  he  look  lo  composinc;  for  the  theatre  eailf  m  IM; 
but  bringing  out  a  piece  that  bited,  he.  In  a  Gl  of  disgust,  mM 
offtoLaTrappc,  along  wiih  a  young  friend.  Tlie  Abb<  de  Ruit 
tent  away  these  two  young  men  at  the  end  of  two  moalkh 
iKinking  their  vocation  or  their  weak  slaleof  health  nolsnittdlt 
the  hardships  of  La  Trappe.  La  Moiie  then  wrote  pUjrs  ai 
operas  which  had  great  success,  particularly  the  tn^aif  t/ 
"  Ints  de  Castro."  "  Le  MagniSque"  i>  the  ooly  one  of  bl 
dramas  now  in  the  list  of  acting  playi  at  Paris.  La  Motla  pkawl 
universally,  rrom  hiiafreeablemannersand  amiable ditpo'  ~ 
He  had  bad  health,  and  was  nearly  blind,  but  his  gi-nlleMM 
never  left  him.  In  some  crowded  spot  he  trod  on  the  fax  «f 
■  young  man,  who,  turning  round,  gave  him  a  blow.  •■ 
panied  with  some  injurious  expression — "  Monsieui,"  tui 
La  Mode,  "  vous  allei  Ctre  bien  (kch4,  car  je  suis  aveoglt.* 
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The  first  work  which  raised  the  reputation  of 
Fontenelle  waa  "The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead;" 
after  this  followed  "  The  Plurality  of  Worlds."  The 
"  Dial<^es"  had  great  success  ;  they  are  full  of 
subtleties  and  paradoxes,  which  were  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  day ;  but  the  "  Plurality  of  Worlds" 
shews  his  profound  knowledge  and  his  powerfiil 
mind.  His  "  History  of  the  Academy  of  Science," 
and  his  geometrical  work,  put  the  seal  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  science. 

Fontenelle  carried  his  talents  into  society  with 
a  light  hand.      He  had  wit  and  gaiety  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  he  was  gifted  with  the  most  agreeable 
manner  to  women;  his  brilliant  witticisms  were 
never  bitter,  and  he  [wasted  that  be  had  never  in 
his  life  given  the  least  ridicule  to  virtue.     He  was 
so  reserved  in  argument,  that  it  was  s^d,  "  Fonte- 
[^nellc  was  afraid  of  l>cing  in  the  right."     In  conver- 
ttion,  he  was  a  good  listener,  and  was  celebrated 
r  making  the  wit  of  others  admired.    One  night, 
me  d'Argenson  said  something  witty  at  sup- 
er, but  which  was  not  reUve  by  any  of  the  com- 
pany,    upon   which   she  cried  out,  "  FonteneUe, 
idure  are  you  ?"     His  success  in  the  worid  ex- 
oted   more  envy  than   his  literary  success.     La 
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Bruyere  drew  his  character,  under  the  name  of 
Cydias,  which  cannul  be  mistaken. 

FoQlenelle  was  never  married ;  be  resided  with 
his  uncle  Comeille,  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  Palu- 
Royal,  and  in  his  old  age  be  lived  with  his  nephew. 
He  used  to  say,  "  a  wise  man  takes  but  Unit 
room,  and  seldom  changes ;"  he  did  change  oftea, 
however,  though  be  made  no  journeys.  Ilis  cotK 
nexion  with  the  Regent  and  with  the  mitiiafp 
Dubois  did  not  influence  hb  independence;  br 
refiised  the  Regent  his  vote,  to  get  Remond  dc 
Saint  Mard  into  the  French  Academy.  One  day 
the  Regent  said  to  him,  "  FontencUe,  I  belien 
but  hide  in  virtue."  "  Monscigneur,'"  be  an- 
swered, "  there  are,  however,  some  good  kind 
of  people  in  the  world,  but  they  do  not  come 
to  you." 

Fontenelle  was  veiy  economical  and  very  lib«al 
at  the  same  time :  some  of  his  gifls  were  not 
found  out  till  af^cr  his  death.  Ilia  placca  and 
pensions  gave  him  the  means  of  being  liberal.  To 
those  friends  who  spoke  to  him  as  charit^>le, 
he  answered,  coldly — "  So  I  ought  to  be."  Charity 
was  nut  an  impulse  of  his  licart,  it  was  the  dictate 
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of  his  reason.  He  never  was  offended  at  being 
reproached  for  his  coldness  and  insensibility,  which 
often  happened  to  him ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
calculated  the  advantages  of  possessing  that  spe- 
cies of  reputation. 

Fontenelle  said,  that  Madame  Geofirin  brought 
into  company  all  that  can  be  brought,  except  that 
interest  in  it  which  makes  a  person  unhappy.  In 
his  lifetime,  his  friend,  Madame  de  Lambert, 
drew  this  portrait  of  him : — "  He  is  at  ease  and 
amiable  with  his  friends ;  feeling  is  not  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  and  you  give  your  sympathy  to 
his  understanding,  not  to  his  heart.  In  women, 
he  cares  but  for  their  looks ;  you  must  please  his 
eye;  but  that  is  enough — all  other  merit  is  lost 
upon  him." 

What  is  called  abandoUj  Fontenelle  was  without; 
and  that  deficiency  is  a  fault  that  a  woman  cannot 
forgive  in  the  man  who  has  succeeded  in  making 
her  in  love  with  him.  Without  doubt,  Fontenelle 
was  bom  without  passion,  and  his  philosophy  was 
the  result  of  calculation  as  well  as  of  nature. 

Fontenelle  had  one  true  friend,  who  was  neither 
a  great  man  nor  a  great  author :  this  was  Brunei, 
a  collie  companion   of  his  youth.     He  was  a 
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lawyer  at  Rouen,  and  for  him  FonteneUe  com- 
mitted a  very  blameable  action,  and  one  against 
every  rule  of  honour  ;  he  wrote  for  Brunei  a  di«- 
coiirse,  which  carried  off  the  prize  at  the  Fivndi 
Academy.  But  the  Abbe  Trublet  mentions  s  tntit  of 
this  friendship,  which  does  honour  to  both  putitt 
Brunei  wrote  from  Rouen  to  his  friend,  "  If  jm 
have  a  thousand  crowns,  lend  them  to  me."  Foft- 
tenelle  answered,  "  When  I  got  your  letter,  I 
was  going  to  put  out  to  interest  my  thouaand 
crowns."  Brunei  wrote  ag^n :  "  Send  your  thoo- 
Band  crowns  to  me," — a  laconic  answer  which 
pleased  FonteneUe,  and  he  immediately  complied 
with  its  desire.  The  Abbe  de  Vertot  says,  in  i 
letter  to  Madame  de  Stahl,*  that  when  Bnitiet 
died,  in  1711,  FonteneUe  was  very  unhappy  ;  bol 
bisg^ety  of  disposition  and  his  faculties  remained 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  and  his  deub 
was  but  a  &intmg-fit,  to  which  he  had  been  subject 
in  his  old  age. 

*  Madame  de  Staht,  the  Irieod  and  allendanlof  thcDuclxn 
du  Mains. 
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THE  DUKE  DE   SAINT-SIMON. 

Bom,  1675;  died,  1755. 

Mabmontel  said  of  the  Duke  de  Saint^Simon, 
**  that  as  an  historian^  he  saw  in  the  French  nation 
only  the  nobility ;  in  the  nobility^  only  the  peers ; 
and  in  the  peersy  only  himsel£''  Dangeau  and 
Saint-Simon  were  the  historians  of  the  events  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Dangeau's  accounts  of 
what  he  witnessed  are  told  as  &cts  in  a  gazette ; 
Saint^Simon  writes  in  a  different  style.  After  the 
death  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  he  retired  to  his 
estates  at  La  Ferte.  He  was  ambassador  in  Spain 
during  part  of  the  regency,  which  was  the  only 
political  act  of  his  life  on  record. 

^  When  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  died,  in  17 5S, 
die  original  manuscript  of  his  memoirs,  written 
entirely  in  his  own  hand,  was  deemed  of  such  im- 
poitance  by  his  £unily,  and  the  custody  of  it  so 
ddicate  a  matter,  that  they  applied  for  a  UtireHU' 
eorAee,  by  authority  of  which  it  was  taken  pnascD 
Ml  oC  and  deposited  for  preserradon  among  the 
ttdures  of  the  state.  The  memoin  tenninatie 
^vitk  the  death  of  the  Regent  Orlemoa,  in  1720. 
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The  author  lived  thirty -tour  years  after  that  eveiiL 
When  the  death  of  most  or  all  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  memoirs  had  removed  the  difficultv 
which  had  been  originally  felt  as  to  their  publi- 
cation, the  family  made  varioux  applications  for 
the  restitution  of  the  MS.,  hut  always  without  suc- 
cess. The  task  of  examining  the  memoire  was 
committed  to  the  Abbe  Voisenon,  who  made 
extracts  from  them,  which,  by  the  trcacheiy  of  a 
domestic,  were  copied,  and  commillcd  to  the  pre» 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution;  bat 
it  was  owing  to  the  justice  and  liberal!^  «f 
I-ouis  XVm.  that  the  original  MS.  was  restored 
to  the  Man]iii6  dc  Saint-Simon,  the  author's  de- 
scendant, and  the  complete  edition  came  out  at 
Paris,  in  twenty-one  volumes,  in  1830. 

"  Saint-Simon  describes  the  facts  that  came 
under  his  own  eye,  or  from  bis  own  immediate  in- 
formers. He  is  not  an  historian,  for  he  does  not 
bind  himself  to  any  order  of  events;  and  he  is  not 
a  biographer,  for  it  pleases  him  more  to  draw  the 
character  of  his  subject  than  to  pursue  him  through 
the  different  stages  of  his  life ;  but  he  partakes  of 
both  characters.  The  groundwork  of  his  memoirs 
is  his  own  life.     During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
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he  was  more  of  an  observer  than  an  actx)r.     He 
was  the  model  of  a  French  aristocrat,  and  of  a 
courtier  of  those  days — want  of  birth  was  in  his 
eyes   total  incompetency;   but,  along  with  this 
feeling,  it  is  plain  to  see  struggling  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  discrimination.     Of  the  people  we  hear 
nothing,   but  everything  of  the  three  classes  of 
aristocracy,  favourites,  and  servitors,  who  are  the 
only  bodies  of  whose  importance  a  grand  seigneur 
of  that  time  was  cognizant     Service  was  his  first 
thought ;  after  two  or  three  campaigns  and  a  siege 
or  two,  he  was  considered  qualified,  not  to  desert 
the  army,  (tor  this  Louis  rarely  forgave,)  but  to 
beg  some  charge  about  the  court  during  a  cessation 
of  military  operations,  to  spend  the  winter  at  Ver- 
sailles, to  hunt  with  the  King,  and  to  ask  for  an 
invitation  to  Marly.     If,  as  was  probable,  he  was 
governor  of  some  town,  or  held  any  other  high 
provincial  charge,  an  occasional  visit  to  the  seat  of 
it  might  be  overlooked.     Then,  indeed,  occurred 
the  duties  of  war ;  an  expedition  to  Savoy,  attended 
by  his  gentlemen  and  firiends,  or  to  Flanders,  or 
the    Rhine.     The    grand  spectacle  of  the    ma- 
noeuvres of  Turenne,  Luxembourg,   or  Villars, 
with  the  excitement  of  some  danger,  afibrded  a 
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few  opportunities  of  distioguishiDg  that  con  rage,  n 
which  a  nobleman  of  that  day  was  never  deficient, 
&nd  thus  being  talked  of  in  the  saloons  of  Versaillet. 

"  Such  ia  a  general  sketch  of  the  ordinaiy  life  of 
a  courtier  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  Of  course  it 
was  varied  by  political  cabals,  by  intrigues,  bt 
duels,  and  by  occasional  risits  to  the  Basdlle.  The 
moral  characteristics  of  the  courtiers  were  oat  <d 
a  high  order;  guccess  was  the  end  and  arbiter  itf 
all  measures,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  M 
meaus  of  ensuring  it,  however  base  or  widwd, 
which  were  not  resorted  lo;  the  object  of  the  suc- 
cess being  rarely  of  a  kind  to  palliate  the  tn^ 
worthiness  of  the  instniuients.  High  play,  pro- 
fusion, and  expense  of  every  description,  were  W 
general  to  be  considered  remarkable  in  any  wH" 
vidual.  They  had,  moreover,  the  royal  sanctUBi 
and  it  is  curious  to  consider  how  completely  lit 
moral  code  of  that  age  was  the  creature  of  ihc 
monarch's  breath."* 

No  man  was  ever  bo  completely  the  diiectocof 
the  spirit  of  his  time  as  Louis  XIV.,  and  no  boW- 
reign  ever  ruled  the  nobility  as  he  did.  Madal*c 
de  Sevigne's  letters  woiJd  alone  prove  tliia  lacu 

*  Foreign  Quuriecty  [letiew.  ^^^h 
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The  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  was  beginning  his 
career  as  a  courtier  when  Madame  de  Sevigne  died, 
and  his  notice  of  her  death  has  been  ahready  men- 
tioned. He  revised  his  memoirs  in  his  old  age,  in 
his  retirement  of  La  Ferte ;  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers say  that  he  composed  them  there.  The 
Cardinal  de  Retz's  memoirs  were  also  composed 
in  retirement,  after  years  of  reflection.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's history  of  what  he  had  witnessed  was 
written  in  seclusion,  at  Montpellier,  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  letters  of  those  times  convey 
more  the  impression  of  being  dictated  by  the 
fiseling  of  the  moment  than  any  memoirs  or  his- 
tories, however  these  last  may  have  the  merit  of 
reflection  and  composition. 

Saint- Simon  was  in  habits  of  iriendship  with 

the  Dukes  of  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers,  who  were 

devoted  to  the  young  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  the 

pupil  of  Fen61on,  which  gave  Saint-Simon  such  a 

knowledge  and  admiration  of  that  prelate.     His 

embassy  to  Spain  failed  in  its  object ;  but  he  was 

made  a  grandee  of  Spain,  which  honour  has  con- 

tmned  in  his  family,  and  his  son  was  given  the 

Older  of  the  golden  fleece. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  Duke  de  Saint- 
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Simon's  powers  of  description,  and  his  manner  of 
bringing  Btriking  scenes  before  the  reader.  The 
camp  of  Corapeigne  was  formed  at  the  end  of 
August,  1698,  fi>r  the  instruction  of  the  Duke  de 
Boui^<^ne  in  military  manceuvres.  The  Duke 
was  first  in  command,  and  under  his  orders  was 
the  Marechal  dc  Boufilers,  who  directed  the 
manoeuvre  B. 

"  The  siege  of  Compeigne  was  made  in  exact 
military  form :  Crenan  defended  the  place.  Satur- 
day, 13th  September,  the  assault  took  place.  Tlie 
King,  followed  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  went  on 
the  ramparts;  it  was  the  finest  of  weadier,  and 
the  coup-d'ccil  was  superb,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  whole  plain,  with  all  the  troops  disposed  in 
different  divisions.  The  whole  army  was  seen  at 
once ;  and  at  some  distance,  so  as  not  to  embamss 
the  manoeuvres,  waa  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators,  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  brought 
together  to  witness  the  sight.  The  attack  was  to 
be  a  pretence,  therefore  there  were  no  precautions 
to  be  taken  but  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  move- 
ments. 

"  But  a  sight  of  a  different  nature,  and  one  tbu 
I  could  as  well  describe  forty  years  hence  as  to-day. 
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such  was  the  impression  it  made  upon  me,  was 
one  that  the  King  gave  to  the  troops  and  to  the 
immense  crowd  of  spectators,  as  he  stood  on  the 
ramparts.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  there, 
placed  on  the  ramparts,  in  her  sedan-chair,  inside 
her  three  glasses,  her  porters  sent  away.  On  the 
front  pole,  to  the  left,  was  seated  the  Duchess  de 
Bourgogne;  on  the  same  side,  but  further  back 
and  in  a  half-circle,  stood  Madame  la  Duchesse, 
the  Princess  de  Conti,  and  the  other  ladies ;  and 
again,  behind  them,  the  gentlemen  of  the  court 
At  the  right  hand  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
chair  stood  the  King,  and  behind  him,  further 
back  and  in  a  half-circle,  all  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  men«  The  King  was  almost  always  with 
his  hat  off,  and  every  instant  he  stooped  to  speak 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  inside  her  chair,  to 
explain  to  her  what  she  saw,  and  the  reasons  of  each 
change  in  the  manoeuvres,  flach  time  that  he 
spoke,  she  had  the  civility  to  let  down  the  window 
five  or  six  inches — never  as  much  as  the  hal£ 
ijometimes  she  opened  it  to  ask  the  King  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  was  generally  he  who,  without  waiting 
till  she  spoke,  stooped  to  give  her  information; 
and   sometimes   she    did  not  see  him^  and  be 
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knocked  against  the  window,  to  bave  it  let  down. 
He  spoke  to  no  one  but  to  her,  except  to  gife 
Bome  orders  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and 
occasiunaliy  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Ducbe* 
de  Bourgogne,  who  tried  to  make  herself  noticed, 
and  to  whoDi  Madame  de  Maintenon  cnade  signt 
Ironi  time  to  time,  n-ithout  lowering  the  win- 
dow, through  which  the  young  Princess  screamed 
to  her  occasionally.  Opposite  to  the  aedao-chlir 
was  a  pathway,  which  was  cut  in  rude  steps  in  ^ 
rock,  aud  was  not  visible  from  the  top,  and  n 
opening  had  been  made  in  the  old  wall,  tllftt  n 
case  it  should  be  necessary,  some  person  ondd 
arrive  by  a  short  way  to  take  the  King's  ndOK 
Such  having  occurred,  Crenan  sent  Caoillk^  ■ 
colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  that  defended,  to 
take  the  orders  from  the  King  on  aomt  poioL 
Caniliac  came  up  the  steps,  and  shewed  htmiclf 
jufit  above  the  shoulders.  I  now  think  I  see  him 
as  distinctly  as  then:  as  he  gradually  saw  thr 
sedan-chair,  surrounded  by  the  King  and  all  hi! 
comt,  which  he  had  not  expected,  because  Hi 
post  was  immediately  underneath,  from  whicb 
none  of  this  could  he  visible,  the  sight  stnirb 
him  with  such  astonishment,  that  he  stopped  j 
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his  eyes  fixed,  his  mouth  open,  and  the  greatest 
surprise  painted  on  his  face.     Every  one  saw  it  as 
well  as  the  Eingy  who  said  to  him,  quickly — *  Well, 
Canillac,  come  up— what  is  the  matter  ?'  Canillac 
came  up  the  steps,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
ELing,  trembling  and  looking  to  the  right  and  left, 
completely  lost     I  was  near  the  King ;  Canillac 
passed  by  me,  muttering  something  in  a  low  voice. 
— *  What  do  you  say  ?   said  the   King,  *  speak 
out.'    Canillac  could  not  recover  himself,  but  said 
what  he  could  remember  of  his  business.     The 
Eang,  who  did  not  understand  it,  and  saw  that 
nothing  was  to  be  got  from  him,  answered  some- 
thing, and  added,  in  an  angry  tone — ^  Go,  sir.' 
Canillac  did  not  wait  to  be  told  a  second  time ;  he 
regained  the  steps,  and  disappeared.     Hardly  was 
he  gone,  when  the  King,  looking  about  him,  said, 
^  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  Canillac, 
but  he  was  bewildered,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say  to  me.'     No  one  made  any  answer. 

^  About  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  apparently  asked  leave  to  go  away. 
The  King  called  out — '  Les  porteurs  de  Madainer 
and  they  came  axid  carried  her  oflL  AbcMit  a 
quaiter  of  an  hour  after,  the  Kix>g  retired.     Everr 
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one  spoke  low  to  his  fnend  or  his  Deighbuur.  Ii 
waa  impossible  to  recover  from  this  scene :  it  had 
the  same  effect  upon  those  at  a  distance  in  the 
pl^n ;  the  very  soldiers  asked  what  the  aedan- 
chair  was,  and  why  the  King  was  every  instant 
stooping  dovm  into  it.  It  was  found  necesaiy 
quietly  to  silence  the  officers,  and  repress  the 
questions  of  the  soldiers,  but  it  may  be  imagined 
what  a  sensation  this  scene  made  amongst  the 
foreigners ;  it  made  a  noise  all  over  Europe,  and 
was  as  much  talked  of  iis  the  camp  of  Compeigne, 
with  all  its  pomp  and  splendour. 

"  This  pomp  and  splendour  were  very  shame- 
ful, in  the  exhausted  and  impoyerisbed  state 
in  which  France  then  stood,  after  a  war  which 
had  so  lately  terminated.  The  King  made  ■ 
present  of  100,000  livres  to  the  Marcchal  <]r 
BoufHers  and  the  general  officers,  and  many  iudi- 
viduals  ruined  themselves  with  the  expenses!^ 
tending  the 
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Bora,  16.51  ;  died,  1715. 

To  write  of  Fenelon,  is  to  write  of  virtue  itself 
of  goodness  taken  in  its  grandest  and  widest  sense ; 
of  everything  that  is  jost  and  amiable  towards 
others,  and  of  a  preference  of  the  general  good  to 
all  the  smaller  interests  by  which  mankind  are 
generally  guided.  Fenelon  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  character  that  has  appeared  in  the  worlds 
of  any  country  or  of  any  religion :  his  very  faults 
and  weaknesses,  in  which  number  must  be  counted 
his  theological  disputes,  and  his  protection  of  that 
poor  enthusiast,  Madame  Guyon,  are  fiill  of  virtue 
and  Christian  forbearance. 

Louis  XIV.  neither  understood  nor  admired 
Fenelon ;  never  comprehended  his  virtues  or  his 
superiority.  Louis  never  liked  simplicity  in  any 
shape,  hi^  or  low,  from  La  Fontaine's  Fables 
upwards ;  and  he  would  not  have  liked  Racine,  if 
Racine  had  not  broo^t  down  his  capacity  to  the 
level  of  a  courtier, — to  whidi  he  owned  that  be  owed 
his  fintone.     Yet  there  is  no  denvins  that  Look 
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was  "  Louis  le  Grand,"  and  the  greatest  mooarch 
that  had  appeared  in  France  previous  to  the  times 
of  Napoleon  and  Loiiia-Philippe.  Louis's  conduct 
to  FcneloD  is  the  worst  trait  iu  his  character. 

Fenelou  was  bora  in  the  Chateau  de  Fenelon,  in 
Ferigord,  in  I60I.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and 
illustrious  family,  and  brought  up  in  retirement, 
and  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  classical  learning. 
At  fifteen,  he  was  sent  for  to  Paris  by  his  uncle, 
the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  and  at  that  early  age,  like 
Bossuet,  he  preached,  and  enchanted  his  audience 
with  his  eloquence.  His  uncle,  afraid  of  the  infia- 
ence  of  vanity  on  his  character,  sent  him  to  Hk 
seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  where  he  took  orden 
He  then  wished  to  go  as  missionary  to  Canadt: 
but  thwarted  in  this  project  by  his  family,  and  hi« 
health  not  being  good,  he  turned  his  mind,  mtli» 
religious  and  poetical  imagination,  to  the  tnisBiont 
of  the  East.  These  plans  fiuUng  also,  hb  eari' 
works  came  out.  His  book  on  the  education  of 
young  females  was  written, from  the  strong  ideal" 
the  influence  of  women,  as  wives  and  mothet** 
over  the  destiiues  of  husbands  and  sons;  and  Fio^ 
Ion  was  recompensed  afterwards  in  seeing  gi** 
and   beauty  united  with  virtue  and  talent. 
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book  was  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  de  Beauvilliers, 
the  mother  of  a  numerous  &milj ;  and  with  the 
Duke  de  Beauvilliers  and  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse 
he  formed  a  friendship  that  resisted  time,  pros- 
perity>  disgrace,  and  exile.  Fenelon's  friendship 
with  Bossuet  was  destined  to  an  earlier  ending. 

In  1689,  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  was  named 
governor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  he  chose 
Fenelon  as  preceptor  to  the  young  Prince.    These 
two  excellent  men  began  the  task  of  educating  a 
Sling,  and  never  was  more  evident  the  supericxity 
(tf  Fenelon^s  genius.     All  his  wishes  tended  to- 
wards  realizing   the  beau-ideal  of  what  a  king 
diould  be.     Fenelon  had  remarked  that  works  of 
imaginatian  make  more  impression  on  the  mind 
than  woiks  of  reason ;  that  persons  are  more  c^>- 
tifated  with  great  ideas  than  with  true  ones ;  and 
duit  this  particalariy  applies  to  the  weak  under- 
standing  of  children.    Under  this  feeling,  he  wrote 
Teiemachna. 

FeneloQ  always  inculcated  this  great  maxim  on 
the  young  Prince,  which  cannoc  be  too  often 
Rpeated  to  those  who  are  to  rule  mankind — 
''Tbat  iugiatitude  from  men  must  be  expected, 
nd  BOBt  noc  interfere  with  the  wish  to  be  of  oae 
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to  them."  When  one  thinks  of  what  the  i 
disposition  of  this  young  Prince  was — thai  he  was 
the  most  choleric,  the  most  impetuous  of  joulhi. 
and  that  he  became  the  most  gentle  of  men — tliai 
at  five-and-twenty  he  was  the  idol  of  the  army  and 
of  the  court,  and  that  everything  was  to  be  ex< 
pected  for  France  from  his  reign — it  must  be  said, 
with  the  Abbe  Tcrrascon,  "  If  the  liappiness  of  the 
human  race  could  be  the  result  of  a  poem,  it  would 
proceed  from  Telemachus."  Fenelon's  chef-d'cemTe 
was,  in  fact,  the  mind  and  character  of  the  Duke 
de  Bourgogne. 

Fenelon's  moral  excellence,  his  imagination, 
and  his  genius,  were  forgiven  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV,,  in  favour  of  his  perfect  good  breeding; 
he  spoke  the  most  refined  language,  and  his  per- 
sonal suj)eriority  excited  more  admiration  than  hii 
writings.  La  Bniyere  writes  his  character  thus:— 
"  One  feels  the  force  and  ascendancy  of  hia  rare 
genius;  whether  in  a  studied  sermon,  in  extem- 
porary discourse,  or  in  conversation,  he  ia  equally 
master  of  the  car  and  heart  of  those  who  listen  lo 
him.  Envy  cannot  take  from  him  his  grandeur  (rf 
rhought,  or  divest  him  of  his  charm  of  manner." 
This  ascendancy  of  virtue  created  in  his  friei 
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tenderness  mixed  with  enthusiasm,  which,  with  all 
her  caution  and  distrust,  took  even  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  hard  heart ;  but  it  failed  against  the 
King's  prejudices;  and  yet  Louis  must  have 
esteemed  the  man  to  whom  he  confided  the  edu- 
cation of  his  grandchild.  It  was  thought  that  the 
brilliant  elocution  of  Fenelon  intimidated  Louis, 
who  never  liked  a  greater  preeminence  than  his 
own ;  but  there  was  a  letter  written  in  confidence 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  which  Fenelon  says 
that  Louis  XIV.  had  no  idea  of  his  duties  as  a 
sovereign,  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
King's  dislike  ;  for  he  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  anything  but  flattery. 

Fenelon  had  been,  during  five  years,  preceptor 
to  the  Dauphin,  without  either  asking  or  receiving 
any  recompence.  Louis,  who  well  knew  how 
to  confer  favours,  made  him  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  in  1694.  From  this  moment  of  pros- 
perity began  Fenelon's  adversity,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate dispute  with  Bossuet,  on  the  subject  of  the 
doctrines  of  Madame  Guyonu  Fenelon  gave 
that  pity,  protection,  and  firiendship  to  her,  which  in 
late  years  the  Emperor  Alexander  accorded  to  the 
doctrines  of  Madame  de  Krudener.    The 
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of  his  nature  led  bim  to  take  compassion  on  k  pare 
heart,  carried  away  hy  a  tSte  exaltee. 

Bossuet  denounced  the  heresy  of  Feaelon  lo 
Louis ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  beard  of  the  burn- 
ing down  of  his  palace  at  Camhray,  the  loss  oflttt 
library,  his  manuscript,  and  papers;  which  mi»- 
fortmie  drew  from  him  merely  the  Christian  re- 
mark, that  it  was  better  that  his  properly  sbouU 
be  destroyed  than  that  of  a  poorer  persou.  Ba» 
suet  was  prepared  to  pursue  hia  rival ;  and  lift- 
dame  de  Maintenon,  with  inconceivable  cooloctt, 
gave  up  Fenelon;  and  shortly  after,  he  received  ao 
order  to  retire  to  his  diocese  at  Cambray.  Thi» 
order  excited  in  the  Prince,  his  pupil,  a  giief 
which  did  honour  to  his  character,  and  the  err 
agiunst  Fenelon  had  nearly  been  the  ruin  of  the 
Duke  de  BcauviUiers  in  the  King's  esteem,  but 
that  his  excessive  disinterestedness  won  upon  the 
generous  feelings  of  Louis. 

\n  the  Cardinal  de  Baussct's  life  of  FeneloD  OUJ 
befound,  at  full  length,  all  the  details  of  the  reUgioiv  | 
disputes  connected  with  Rome ;  and  Pope  Innv 
cent  VlII.'s  hesitation  in  condemning  Feu^Joo. 
made  hie  disgrace  at  Versailles  still  more  deter- 
mined,     la   addition   to   these  circuiustancc^^^ 

k      Jl 
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Stolen  copy  of  Telemacbus  bad  been  published  in 
Holland,  and  tbis  book,  suppressed  in  France,  bad 
the  greatest  success  all  over  Europe,  and  the  msr 
lignity  of  Fenelon's  enemies  &iled  not  to  point  out 
in  it  allusions  to  the  conquests  and  the  reverses  of 
the  King's  reign.  Fenelon  soon  beard  of  the  im- 
pfesfiion  Telemacbus  had  made  against  him,  and 
he  appeared  resigned  to  a  banishment  which  he 
oRen  termed  his  disgrace. 

When  the  condemnation  of  his  work,  called 
^  The  Maxima  of  Saiuts,"  arrived  from  Rome,  the 
peofde   of  Cambray   assembled  in  crowds,   like 
the  waves  of  the  sea :  they  saw  their  archbishop, 
vdioin  they  adored,  get  into  the  pul{nt,  and — his 
book  inoDehandfluscoodemnation  in  the  other — 
they  heard  him  re^  with  a  firm  vcMoe  that  very 
ooodemnatioDy  snbniitring  to  it  without  recerre  and 
without  restnctioD ;  they  heard  him  join  his  own 
antbority  to  that  of  tbe  Pope  in  ooDdemjuog  him* 
9d£,  in  f**^"^  known  ti^  analfapma  on  his  own 
mtiiigB;  interrupiad  only  I7  the  cijEbs  and ipxians 
of  the  mmeaijied  muhjtJKif,  he  pr<«Kittooed  on  his 
kaeesacoiDpkieaDdexrdreretraetatuiKi  otlm  neo* 
tOMBte.    ThaedjdF«oekxn  zaittie  himseH't^^ 
ovndc&fltyalicnre  hk  adTerwrici^aod  abuire  hmmtuta^ 
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from  whom  he  carried  off  tbe  admiration  ( 
his  victory. 

Fenelon's  exietence  ia  hie  dioceae  was  one  of 
exhortation  and  instruction  to  those  around  him. 
Like  tbe  bishops  of  the  olden  lime,  he  ascended 
the  piifpit,  and,  giving  himself  up  to  the  utsfo- 
ration  of  his  geiiius;  he  spoke  without  prepft- 
ration.  An  iilea  of  his  lofty  eloquence  may  be 
conceived  from  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Paris,  uo 
Foreign  Missions.  After  a  magnificent  discouiw, 
he  ends  thus : — "  Que  ne  puis-je  aujourdliui,  m» 
freres,  ra'ecrier  comme  Molse  aux  portca  du  camp 
d'lsracl :  Si  quelqu'un  est  au  Seigneur,  qu'il  *c 
joigne  k  moj !  Dieu  men  est  temoin,  Dieu  devsnl 
qui  je  parle,  Dieu,  k  la  face  duquel  je  sers  cfaaqoe 
jour,  Dieu  qui  ht  dans  les  coeure,  et  sonde  \e» 
reins ;  Seigneur  I  vous  le  savez,  que  c'eat  avec 
conftision  et  douleur  qu'en  admirant  votre  ouvragc, 
je  ne  me  sens  m  les  forces  iii  le  courage  d'aller 
I'accomplir.  Heureux  ceux  k  qui  vous  (Jonnci 
de  s'y  devouer!  Heureux  moi-raeme,  malgr^  nu 
foiblesse  et  moa  indignite,  si  mes  paroles  peuvent 
allumer  dans  le  cocur  dc  quelque  saint  pretre,  cette 
flame  celeste  dont  un  pechcur  comme  moi  ne 
merite  pas  de  bruler." 
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This  is  as  fine  as  anything  in  Bossuet 
The  misfortunes  and  chances  of  war  gave  oc- 
casion for  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Fenelon. 
The  enemy's  troops  advanced  into  his  diocese, 
where  his  wisdom,  his  firmness,  and  his  eloquence 
inspired  all  who  heard  him  with  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  provinces  overrun  by  foreign  foes.  In 
consequence  of  Fenelon's  virtues,  his  diocese  was 
spared.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough gave  orders  to  respect  everything  that 
belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  sent 
detachments  of  their  troops  to  guard  his  fields  and 
harvests.  English  sentinels  stood  at  the  door  of 
his  palace,  and  the  courts  of  London  and  the 
Hague  applauded  this  feeling  of  their  generals,  and 
willingly  paid  homage  to  the  excellence  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous  Fenelon,  and  fijreign  sokliers 
were  ordered  to  escort  him  in  safi?ty  from  one 
part  of  his  diocese  to  the  other. 

Lord  Peterborou^  was  at  that  time  at  Cam- 
bray. He  was  an  avowed  infidel,  but  was  so 
touched  by  the  character  of  Fenelon,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  exdaimed,  ^  If  I  remain  here  two  days 
looger,  I  shall  become  a  Christian  V* 
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The  situation  of  Cambray,  on  the  French  fron- 
tier, brought  there  many  strangers;  amongst  others 
the  Pretender,"  acknowledged  as  James  IH.  U 
the  court  of  France.  Fenelon  gave  him  excellfini 
advice,  shewing  his  esteem  for  the  English  «»- 
Htitution,  equally  removed  from  anarchy  and  des- 
potism. The  Pretender  feU  the  charms  of  hia 
conversation,  and  it  was  the  lot  of  Fenelon  to  tp- 
pear  equally  great  in  the  eyes  of  a  pope,  a  states- 
man, a  politician,  and  a  conqueror.  He  irae  ex- 
empt from  that  illiberal  patriotism  which  criei 
down  all  beyond  the  frontiers  of  its  own  goreni- 
ment;  his  virtuous  and  benevolent  nature  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  whole  universe.  He  tatd 
to  say,  "  I  love  my  country  better  than  my  fa- 
mily, but  I  love  human  nature  better  than  my 
comtr,." 

Fenelon   kept   up   a   correspondence  vrith   bit 

family  and  friends,  who  otlen  felt  the  uscendoacy 

of  his  wigdom.     Full  of  hope  for  the  future,  be 

trusted  that  he  might  live  to  witness  his  countiT'* 

"  The  Preiender,  known  in  France  a«  Jame*  III.,  uid  wto 
afterwards  retired  to  llont.  At  the  balile  of  MaJplaquel  te 
served  under  Marshal  Villara,  and  then  first  bore  iheiuiM^t 
Ihe  Chevalier  de  Saint-Geot^.     He  died  in  17Se. 
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happiness,  and  he  communicated  to  the  Duke  de 
Beauvilliers  various  plans  of  government,  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  his  pupil ;  but  while 
Fenelon  was  preparing  the  reign  of  the  future 
king  of  France,  sudden  death  carried  off  the  Duke, 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  their  in&nt  child, 
leaving  Louis,  an  old  man,  alone  in  all  the  humi- 
liation of  his  lost  glory,  and  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
asters that  succeeded  to  a  long  reign  of  ambition 
and  pride. 

The  death  of  his  pupil  finished  all  Fenelon's 
hopes  of  a  virtuous  hereafter  for  France,  now  left 
to  a  monarch  of  seventy- six  and  to  a  child  in  its 
cradle.  What  now  was  left  for  Fenelon? — his 
fJEunily  in  disgrace,  and  through  his  means;  his 
diocese  ravaged  by  a  foreign  army.  In  the  midst 
of  these  bitter  events,  he  lost  his  old  and  attached 
fiiend^  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers.  Fenelon  on 
this  occasion  cried  out,  in  his  misery,  '^  All 
my  ties  are  broken!" — but  his  very  grief  was 
made  a  crime  of,  and  interpreted  in  an  ill  sense  at 
Versailles. 

Fenelon  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  probably  in  the  hope  of  reclaim- 
ing a  character  given  up  to  vice.     No  doubt  the 
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Dute  would  have  given  Fenolon  the  highest 
offices,  bad  he  been  willing  to  accept  them ;  but 
Fenelon  did  not  live  to  be  placed  under  the  per- 
plexing circumstances  of  refusing  or  acceptinii 
from  such  a  prince  :  he  had  outlived  all  those  he 
loved,  and  his  latter  days  were  passed  in  mourning 
for  friends  he  was  much  attached  to.  lie  had 
long  ardently  wished  for  death ;  at  length  an  acci- 
dent accelerated  it,  and  his  death,  like  his  Sh, 
was  that  of  a  great  and  virtuous  ecclesiastic 

It  gives  an  idea  of  the  government  of  Louis  XIT^ 
and  of  the  awe  in  which  persons  stood  of  the  coun, 
that  no  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  in  tbt 
diocese  of  Cambray,  on  the  death  of  Fenelon,  nor 
did  either  of  his  successors,  M.  Boze  or  M.  Dacio^ 
at  the  French  Academy,  pronounce  his  name ;  bol 
the  tender  recollections  of  him  formed  a  panegyric 
on  his  memory.  Louis  XIV.  siurived  him  bol 
eight  months. 

That  both  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  were  to  blame 
in  the  great  controversy  that  went  on  betwen 
them,  all  writers  are  agreed.  The  best  refl«c6oo 
oil  the  subject  may  he  found  in  a  passage  of  Bouf- 
dalouc's,  which  turns  on  the  failings  of  his  hero, 
the  Prince  de  Conde:— "  There  is  not  a  Ii 
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in  the  heavens  which  does  not  suffer  sometimes  an 
eclipse,  and  the  sun,  which  is  the  most  splendid 
of  them,  suffers  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable. 
Two  circumistances  particularly  deserve  our  con- 
sideration :  one,  that  in  these  eclipses  the  sun 
suffers  no  substantial  loss  of  light,  and  preserves 
its  regular  course ;  the  other,  that  during  the  time 
of  its  eclipse  the  universe  contemplates  it  with 
most  interest,  and  watches  its  variations  with  most 
attention.  The  prince  whom  we  lament  had  his 
eclipses:  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  concealing 
them — ^they  were  as  visible  as  his  glory;  but  he 
never  lost  the  principle  of  rectitude  which  ruled 
his  heart ;  tJiat  preserved  him  in  all  his  wanderings, 
and  restored  him  to  religion  and  loyalty,  so  greatly 
to  his  own  honour  and  to  our  good." 

The  faults  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  are  entitled 
to  the  same  indulgence;  their  characters  are  so 
nearly  perfect,  that  their  errors  become  more  ob- 
servable ;  but  the  eclipse  was  temporary,  and  the 
golden  flood  was  unimpaired.  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  severe  upon  the  fEulings  of  these 
great  men  should  reflect,  that  if  they  themselves 
have  escaped  censure,  it  is  less  owing  to  the  unde- 
yiating   rectitude  of  their  conduct  than  to  the 

VOL.  IL  o 
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'  exposed  them  to  i 


destiny  which  h 
trials. 

The  character  of  renelon,  written  by  the  Duke 
de  Sfdnt-Simon,  may  be  accepted  as  true,  for  he 
never  was  known  to  flatter  any  one  of  hie  cotcm- 
poraries : — 

"  Fcnelon  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  good  figuR, 
his  eyes  having  more  expression  than  any  I  ettt 
saw — full  of  sense,  iatelligeuce,  and  fire.  As  to  bii 
countenance,  having  once  seen  it,  it  was  iinpo»- 
siblc  ever  to  foi^t  it ;  there  was  in  it  both  gnn^ 
and  gallantry,  seriousness  and  gaiety  :  it  combiiied 
all,  and  was  as  appropriate  to  the  archbishop  a 
to  the  man  of  oublc  birth ;  there  shone  in  it, 
as  in  all  his  person,  perfect  grace,  decorum,  d^ 
cacy,  and,  above  all,  dignity.  It  was  impoastbk  tt 
take  one's  eyes  off  of  him.  All  his  portraits  ■> 
like,  but  no  ]»untcr  has  ever  given  the  hannooj 
of  the  original  His  manners  agreed  with  hit 
looks,  and  partook  of  that  good  taste  that  an  fftrfy 
habit  of  intercourse  with  the  best  socie^  P*^ 
There  was  a  natural  eloquence,  an  insintutiBi 
politeness  in  his  conversation,  which  was  at  oooe 
noble  and  discrimiaative.  Ue  put  himself  OB  i 
level  with  his  auditor,  and  tlie  effect  was  likt  ifr 
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cliantmeDt;  do  oae  could  leave  him  without  re- 
gret, or  not  wish  to  see  him  again.  It  was  this  great 
t&lent  that  bound  his  friends  to  him  all  through  his 
life,  in  spite  of  his  diBgrace,  and  which  after  their 
dispersion    brought  them    together  agaui,  to  tallc 

of  him, — to  regret  him, — and  to  wish  for  him 

In  the  retirement  of  his  diocese  he  lived  with  the 
bumble  and  industrious  piet^  of  a  pastor,  and  with 
the  magnificence  and  consequence  of  a  man  who 
felt  no  pain  at  renouncing  what  others  might  sup- 
pose him  to  regreL  He  had  the  air  of  keeping 
the  world  at  its  proper  distance.  No  man  had 
ever  the  passion  of  pleasing  more  than  he  had;  it 
extended  to  the  servant  as  well  as  to  the  master ; 

never  did  man  carry  it  further Cambraj  is  a 

place  of  great  resort  Nothing  coutd  equal  the 
politeness,  the  discrimination,  the  agreeable  manner 
with  which  he  received  everybody.  At  first  he 
was  shunned ;  he  courted  no  one ;  gradually,  and 
almost  insensibly,  the  charm  of  his  manner  at- 
tracted fiiends;  the  fashion  caught,  and  at  last 
every  one  went  to  him. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Bui^uiidy  became  Dauphin, 

the   Archbishop's   palace   became  really  a  court. 

m  The  number  of  persona  whom  he  had  welcomed. 
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the  numbers  who  had  lodged  with  him  in  passinic 
through  Cambray,  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the 
sick  and  of  the  wounded,  who  on  varioug  ocrafnoiu 
liad  been  hrotight  to  the  city,  had  won  ihe  beam 
of  llie  troops.  He  was  assiduous  in  his  attend- 
I  the  hospitals ;  and  atnoogsi  the  officen, 
high  and  low,  he  would  keep  invalidn  at  his  palac« 
for  many  months  together,  tintil  they  were  pe^ 
tectly  restored  to  health.  In  the  character  ofttnt 
pastor,  he  whs  vigilant  in  the  care  of  their  souis,  mi 
ready  at  the  call  of  the  meanest  amongst  them ;  and 
with  his  power  of  eloquence,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  successful  in  his  care  of  tlietr 
minds,  he  was  not  less  attentive  to  their  corporc*! 
wants.  Subsistence  and  nutriment  for  ihe  sicl, 
delicacies,  and  medicines,  were  supplied  by  hi"" 
in  profusion ;  and  this  was  all  done  with  onler,  I 
method,  and  care.     Everything,  loo,  was  the  bn(  1 

of  its  kind It  is  incredible  to  what  a  pmnil 

he  became  the  idol  of  the  soldiery,  and  hoi 
name  resounded  to  the  very  court  of  Versailles,  i 
"  His  alms,  his  repeated  episcopal  visitation 
many  times  in  the  year,  made  htm  personall 
known  in  the  remotest  village  of  his  diocese, 
frequent  preachings,  bis  facility  of  access,  his  | 
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manity  to  the  lowly,  his  politeness  to  others,  the 
natural  grace  with  which  he  increased  the  value  of 
everything  he  said  and  did,  made  him  adored  by 
the  people;  and  the  priests,  whose  father  and 
brother  he  termed  himself,  wore  him  in  their  very 
hearts.  ....  And  with  this  passion  for  pleasing, 
there  was  nothing  low,  nothing  common,  affected, 
or  misplaced ;  he  was  always  on  the  right  footing 
with  every  one ;  he  was  easy  of  access ;  every 
claim  upon  him  was  met  with  a  prompt  and  disin- 
terested expedition ;  and  all  who  held  office  under 
him,  throughout  his  extensive  diocese,  seemed  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  their  principal." 

Fenelon  is  a  character  it  is  impossible  to  tire  of 
contemplating.     It  is  often  that  the  little  trifling 
vanity  of  biographers  (as  in  the  case  of  Boswell 
and  Johnson)  gives  a  greater  insight  into  the  daily 
habits  of  their  hero  than   the  better  expressed 
detail  of  wiser  persons.     Here  is  a  letter  of  the 
Abbe  Ledieu's,  giving  an  accc^mt  of  his  visit  w 
Cimbrmy.     The  Abbe  Ledieo  bad  been  f^rivate 
secretarr  to  Bossoet,  and,  passiDg  by  Cambray,  be 
viaited  Fenelon.     The  Ajchbishcif>  had  ^een  hno 
often  at   Germigny,    and    with   hk  accoalMned 
conztesy  OikomTDg  be  had  reiatkma  id  tke  oeigfr' 
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bourhood)  had  invited  him  to  his  palace,  should  be 
ever  visit  that  part  of  France.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that,  as  long  as  Bossuet  lived,  his  private  secreUrr 
could  never  have  avtuled  himself  of  that  invitattoo; 
but  in  September,  1704,  five  months  after  Bos- 
suet's  death,  he  went  to  Cambray,  on  hia  way  to 
Flanders.  Perhaps  he  was  stimulated  by  a  desR 
of  ascertaioing  whether  there  was  not  a  little  ex- 
aggeration in  the  voice  of  popular  renown,  which 
so  loudly  descanted  on  the  virtues,  the  wisdtHn, 
and  the  noble  and  episcopal  magnificence,  which 
Fenelon  displayed  in  his  exile  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  diocese.  Doubting,  however,  as  to 
what  might  be  his  reception  from  the  Archbishop, 
he  had  provided  himself  with  a  letter  from  Ms- 
dame  dc  Maisonfort,  who  was  a  fiiend  of  FeneJon'& 
When  the  Abbe  Ledieu  arrived,  Fenelon  ww 
visiting  his  diocese,  but  on  the  following  day  a 
courier  arrived  to  say,  that  he  should  retom  to 
Cambray  to  dinner.  The  Abbe  repainKl  to  the 
palace,  and  mingled  with  the  relatives,  graod- 
vicara,  and  almoners  of  the  Archbishop,  who  re- 
ceived him  as  he  alighted  fix>ra  his  carriage.  "  I 
thought  it  fit,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  to  leave  thaw 
gentlemen  undisturbed  and  firee  in  the  first  cere- 
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monies  of  politeness.  I  was  then  in  the  sallc  de 
billard,  standing  near  the  chimne;.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  the  Archbishop  enter,  I  approached  him 
with  respect ;  he  was  at  first  cold  and  reserved,  but 
polite,  and  invited  me  to  enter  with  kindness,  but 
without  much  fervour  of  solicitation.  '  I  avwl  my- 
self,' I  said,  '  of  the  permission  your  Eminence 
was  pleased  to  grant  mc  to  come  here  and  pay  my 
respects  when  an  opportunity  should  offer.'  This 
I  uttered  in  a  modest  tone ;  and  I  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  and  in  his  ear,  that  I  had  brought  him 
Bomc  intelligence  and  letters  from  Madame  de 
Maisonfort.  '  You  do  mc  great  pleasure,'  he  s^d : 
■  come  in,  come  in.'  The  Abbe  de  Beaumont  then 
i^peared,  who  received  me  with  embraces,  and  in 
a  cordial  and  agreeable  manner,  the  Archbishop 
seeming  to  have  infiised  his  whole  soul,  bis  cha- 
racter, and,  as  it  were,  his  whole  mode  of  proce- 
dure, into  every  one  who  waa  with  him." 

The  secretary  of  Bossuet  might  weU  have  been 
afraid  that  he  should  not  have  bad  so  cordial  a 
reception  from  the  man  whom  Bossuet  had  deprived 

w    of  hia  situation,  as  sub-preceptor   to  the   royal 

K  princes. 

^k      Tbe  Abbe  Lediea  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  gave  mj 
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packet  of  letlere  to  the  Archbishop,  and  without 
opening  it,  he  made  me  sit  down  above  him,  in  an 
arm-chur  similar  to  his  own,  and  desired  me  to 
be  covered.  During  onr  discourse,  they  came  to 
tell  him  dinner  was  ready;  he  rose  and  invited 
me  to  partake  of  it;  all  the  guests  were  wuUog  ii 
for  bim  in  the  dining-room,  for  no  one  approached 
bis  chamber  when  they  knew  that  I  was  with  him. 
They  sat  down  without  ceremony,  aa  amongst 
friends.  The  Archbishop  said  grace,  and  look  the 
first  seat,  as  was  fit  be  should.  The  Abbe  tie 
Cbaterac  sat  on  his  left  hand ;  on  his  right  there 
was  a  vacant  seat,  atid  be  made  a  motion  to  me  to 
come  there.  I  endeavoured  to  decline  it;  be 
requested  me  mildly  and  politely.  '  Come,'  he 
said — '  this  is  your  place.'  I  then  accepted  Hk 
seat  without  further  ceremony.  We  were  fourteen 
at  table,  and  sixteen  in  the  evening  at  siipper. 
The  company  consisted  of  bis  relations,  of  ec- 
clesiastics, whose  duty  necessarily  attached  them 
to  his  person,  and  of  friends,  who  never  leaw 
him. 

"The  table  was  magnificently  and  deUcaleh 
served ;  the  servants  in  livcrv  were  numerotiSt 
attended  diligently  and  properly,  and  without 
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confusion ;   I  did  not  see  any  pages.     The  Arch- 
bishop took  the  trouble  of  helping  me  himself  to 
whatever  was  best  at  table ;    I  thanked  him  each 
time  with  great  respect,  and  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand ;  and  each  time  he  returned  the  courtesy  by 
taking  off  his  own  hat;   he  did  me  the  honour, 
also,  of  drinking  my  health.     All  this  was  done 
with  much  gravity,  but  yet  politely  and  affably. 
The    conversation  at  table    was    agreeable    and 
cheerful"     The  Abbe  Ledieu  adds,  as  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  in  those  days  of  ceremony  and 
subserviency — "  The   almoners,   secretaries,   and 
others  of  the  Archbishop's  establishment  spoke  as 
freely  as  the  rest  of  the  guests,  but  no  one  pre- 
sumed  to   use   raillery   or  censure;    the   young 
nephews   did   not  speak  at  alL     The    Abbe   de 
Beaumont  kept  up  the  conversation,  which  turned 
upon  the  journey  of  the  Archbishop.    Fenelon  ate 
very  little,  and  only  of  plain  food ;    at  supper  he 
tasted  only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk  and  eggs,  and 
drank  but  two  or  three  glasses  of  a  small  white 
wine,  weak  in  colour  and  in  strength*     It  is  im- 
possible that  any  one  should  be  more  temperate. 
Ue   is  very   thin:    hb   complexion  is  clear,  but 
without  colour ;  he  carries  himself  very  well,  and 

o3 
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OD  hb  return  home  from  a  journey  of  three  weekly 
he  did  not  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  &tigue  n 
weariness. 

"  After  dinner  all  the  company  repaired  to  ibe 
great  bed-chamber,  where  he  invited  rae  to  occupj 
a  distinguished  place ;  but  I  sat  down  near  the 
wall,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  room  to  visiton. 
The  Archbishop  sat  opposite  the  chimney,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  hnving  a  small  table  near  him, 
for  writing  and  transacting  such  business  as  me 
presented  to  him,  bis  secretaries  and  almonen 
speaking  to  him,  and  receiving  ordere  as  to  tJietr 
different  functions.  Coffee  was  brought  to  every 
one :  the  Archbishop  had  the  poliicness  to  desire 
mine  to  be  given  to  mc  with  a  white  napkin.  The 
conversation  afterwards  turned  upon  the  news  of 
the  day,  &c. 

"  Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  the  Archbishop 
went  to  see  the  Comte  de  Monteron,  the  Governor 
of  Cambray,  who  was  going  to  Paris  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  The  Governor  is  intimate  with  and 
entertains  a  high  esteem  for  the  Archbishop. 
Fenelon  returning  from  his  visit,  found  me  in 
his  ante-room.  He  then  gave  rae  an  interview. 
We  discoursed  on  piety,   spirituality,  and   other 
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docuinal  topics  :  Madame  dc  Maisonfoit  was  not 
forgotten.  Oiir  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Governor,  who  came  to  return 
the  Archbishop's  visit  When  his  excellency  was 
gone,  the  Archbishop  sent  for  me,  and  we  walked 
up  and  down  the  suite  of  apartments,  he  speaking 
on  religion,  and  referring  to  it  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical government,  without,  however,  uttering  a 
syllable  respecting  Bossuct,  either  in  his  favour  or 
■gainst  him;  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject." 

The  Abbe  Ledieu  goes  on  to  state  that  Fenelon, 
^leaking  of  Christian  simplicity,  turned  suddenly 
towards  him,  and  said,  "  Ask  me  whatever  que»- 
tioDS  you  wish,  and  I  shall  answer  you  with  the 
■implicity  of  a  child,"  The  Abbe  ihight  have  di«- 
Gorered  that  Fenelon's  reserve  proceeded  from  not 
wishing  to  put  to  the  test  the  discretion  of  an 
ecclesiastic  who  had  been  the  confidant  of  Bossuet 
during  twenty  years. 

"The  Archbishop,"  continued  the  Abbe,  "kept 

to  supper,  and  placed  me  at  the  table  near 

bim.     After  supjwr,  in  the  course  of  conversatioo, 

the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  (Bossuet)  was 

lenlioned.  They  asked  whether  he  had  anticipated 
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hisdeath — whether  he  received  tbo  sacraments,  and 
from  «hom ;  aiid  the  Archbishop  inquired  from 
me  who  had  exhorted  him  when  on  his  death  bed  ? 
I  answered  aimply,  and  as  the  facts  were.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  from  tlie  last  question, 
that  the  Archhishop  was  of  opinion-that  the  Bishop 
of  Mcaux  required  able  exhortation  in  the  hour  of 
death,  and  from  a  person. of  authority,  probably 
on  account  of  the  many  important  affairs  which 
had  passed  through  his  bands  during  a  long  lifr, 
and  some  of  them  of  so  delicate  a  nature. 

"  During  this  conversation,  the  Archbishop  had  a 
small  table  placed  before  him,  upon  which  he  folded 
up  his  packet  for MadamedeMai^onforL  Before  ttii 
o'clock  at  night,  he  asked  if  all  the  persons  of  the 
household  weFe  assembled,  and  added — '  Let  tu 
pray,'  which  was  done  in  the  great  bed-chamber, 
where  all  the  family  were  met  together.  An  almoner 
read  the  Formula,  and  the  Confiteor,  as  well  as  the 
Miserealur,  which  were  simply  repeated,  without 
anything  frum  the  Archbishop.  After  prayers,  be 
put  the  packet  of  letters  into  my  hands,  and 
ordered  a  senant  to  bring  wax  lights  and  a  flam- 
beau, to  conduct  me  to  m^  chamber,  apulogixing 
at  the  same  tiaie  at  my  having  to  erosa  a  couitU 
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arrive  at  it  I  took  my  leave,  and  the  servant 
carried  before  me  the  wax  candles  and  flambeau. 
I  told  the  servant  that  I  should  sleep  al  the  inn,  to 
be  ready  for  departure  early  neit  morning,  and 
with  his  flambeau  be  conducted  me  thither." 

The  Abbe  Ledieu,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de 
^laisonfort,  relates  further  the  respect  and  honuuni 
shewn  all  over  the  Low  Countries  to  Fenelon.    Ue 
I  says,    that  the  magnificence  of  his    table,  of  his 
I  apartments,  and  of  his  furniture  was  remarkable, 
I  but  in  the  midst  of  this,  there  was  a  contrast  in  the 
BtDodesty  of  his   deportment;    the  opulence   and 
splendour  of  hia  house  seeming  to  belong  to  tJie 
situation  which  he  filled,  but  in  his  person  he  pre- 
served the  utmost  simplicity.     "  Hia  manners,"say8 
!  Abbe,  "  are  fiill  of  affability  and  courtesy.     I 
pidid  not  see  his  armorial  bearings  either  on  his  fur- 
Btliture  of  state  or  on  his  canopy,  or  on  his  church 

■  vmaments,  or  on  the  hangings  of  the  arcbiepis- 

■  COpal  throne,  or  in  any  part  of  that  superb  build- 
,  which  he  erected  at  his  own  expense,  without 

kintrcnching  on  the  fiinds  of  the  archbishopric — a 
i  instance  of  modesty,  which  is  not  to  be  paral- 
eled  in  France." 


MASSILLON. 
Bom,  1563;  died,  1742. 

Massili.on  was  considered  the  first  orator  of 
France,  in  the  pathetic  style.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  College  of  Hierea,  in  Provence. 
His  talents  made  him  soon  known,  and  he  was 
called  to  Paris.  When  the  Pere  La  Tour  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  preachers  of  the  capital,  he 
BMd — "I  think  highly  of  their  talents,  but  when  I 
preach  it  will  be  in  another  style."  He  admired 
Bourdaloue,  but  he  wished  to  make  trial  of  a  style 
of  preaching  entirely  different  from  his.  Mafaillon 
observed  that  the  sermons  of  that  day  dwelt  on 
external  behaviouTj  and  general  points  of  morals; 
and  he  wished  in  his  discourses  to  address  himself 
to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  men;  be  looked  iota 
their  hearts,  to  discover  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct, and  tried  to  combat  ibo  illusions  of  self-love 
by  reason,  sentiment,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  hap- 
piness in  a  future  world :  such  was  the  character 
of  Massillon's  eloquence. 

Massillon  first  preached  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
was  much  admired,  although  ihcy  still  remembered 
Bourdaloue;   and  in   1699,   he   preached   diu 
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Lent  at  the  Oratoire,  at  Paris.  His  triumpbR 
such,  ^at  he  grew  alarmed  lest  the  demon  of 
pride  should  get  possession  of  him.  Bourdaloue 
went  to  hear  him,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his 
eloquence,  that  on  seeing  him  come  down  from  the 
pulpit,  and  speaking  of  him  to  those  who  inquired 
his  opinion,  he  said,  as  John  the  Baptist  had  done 
on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah — "  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease." 

MassiUon  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  without  action  or  gesture;  but  as  his 
discourse  anlaiated,  his  action  became  espressive. 
Baron,  the  actor,  having  come  to  hear  him,  struck 
with  his  declamation,  said  of  him — "  This  is  indeed 
■n  orator,  and  we  arc  but  actors."  La  Harpe  tells 
R  story  of  a  man  about  court,  who  going  to  the 
opera,  found  a  double  row  of  carriages  stopping  up 
the  street:  some  were  going  to  the  opera,  others 
to  the  Quiuze-Vingls,  where  Massillon  preached. 
He  went  into  the  church,  and  taking  to  himself 
the  apoBtrophe  of — "  Thou  art  the  man !"  in  the 
■ennon,  he  listened,  and  left  the  church  a  changed 
character  from  what  he  had  entered  it. 

The  court  wished  to  hear  Massillon,  or  rather  to 
judge  him.     Louis  XIV.  was  then  at  the   very 


height  of  his  power  and  glory,  a  conqucra 
Hrms,  and  adored  by  his  subjects,  suirounded  b» 
homage  and  flattery.  To  this  brilliant  court  Mas- 
sillon  preached,  taking  for  his  teJtt — "  Blessed  are 
they  thnt  mourn."  After  naming  the  brilliant  state 
of  both  monarch  and  country,  he  said — "  But, 
Sire,  the  language  of  the  gospel  is  not  that  of  the 
world;"  and  then  he  placed  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture in  contrast  with  that  of  the  world.  The  con- 
gregation of  the  chapel  at  Versailles,  however 
accustomed  to  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue,  could  atA 
withhold  their  admiration  of  this  sermon.  It  was 
a  pity  that  it  was  not  pronounced  in  the  le» 
prosperous  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  mourning 
and  sorrow  had  succeeded  to  joy.  Louis  had 
never  heard  so  strikiug  an  opening  to  a  discourse, 
unless  it  was  one  from  a  missionary,  who  began  hie 
sermon^"  Sire,  1  shall  not  make  your  Majesty 
any  compUments,  for  I  have  not  found  any  in 
the  gospel."  Massillon  was  always  firm  and  re- 
spectful, in  amiounciog  to  the  King  tlic  will  of 
God ;  and  Louis,  who  had  often  left  his  chapel 
displeased  at  the  liberty  preachers  had  taken  to- 
wards him,  was  always  discontented  with  himself 
after  a  sermon  of  Massillon ;  this  he  said  to  Ma»- 
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silloD,  and  it  was  the  greatest  praise  that  could  be 
given  to  a  preacher. 

The  firet  time  that  Massillon  delivered  his 
sermon  on  the  Elect,  in  tlie  church  of  Sainte 
Eustache,  it  caused  a  feeling  of  terror  throughout 
the  congregation.  This  piece  of  oratory  was  choeien 
by  Voltaire  as  an  example,  in  the  article  on  Elo- 
quence in  the  Encycloposdia,  and  Voltaire  cannot 
be  suspected  of  being  a  flatterer  as  to  a  piece  of 
sacred  eloquence.  The  following  is  this  cele- 
brated passage : — 

"  Je  suppose  que  ce  soit  ici  notre  demiere  heure 

I  k  tons ;  que  Ics  cieux  vont  s'ouvrir  sur  nos  tetes ; 

I  -que  le  temps  eat  passe,  et  que  I'etemite  commence ; 

I  que  Jesus  Christ  va  paraitrc  pour  nous  juger,  salon 
I  oeuvres,  et  que  nous  aommes  toue  ici  pour 
!  de  lui  I'arret  de  la  vie  ou  de  la  mort 
e !  Je  TOU8  le  demande,  frappe  de  tcrreur 
comme  vous,  ne  separant  point  mon  sort  du  votre, 
et  me  mcttant  dans  la  meme  situation  oii  nous 
devons  tons  paraitre  un  jour  devant  Dieu  notre 
Juge ;  81  Jesus  Christ,  dis-je,  paraissait  des  ^  pre- 
seDt,  pour  faire  la  terrible  separation  des  justea  et 
des  pecbeurs,  croyez-vous  que  le  plus  grand 
oombre  fut  sauve  ?     Croyez-vous  que  le  nonibre 
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lies  justes  fut  au  moins  egal  k  celui  dee  pechemsf 
Crojez-vom  que,  s'il  fesdt  maiiileiiant  la  discussion 
de9  ceuvres  du  grand  nombre  qui  est  dans  cette 
egtise,  il  trouv4t  seulement  dix  justes  panm  nous? 
En  trouverait-il  un  aeul  ?" 

According  to  the  account  of  the  recepUon  of 
this  sermon  by  the  congregation,  the  sensatun 
produced  by  the  last  awfiil  words  of  this  passage 
was  extraordinary.  The  passage  has  thus  been 
translated : — 

"  I  figure  to  myself  that  our  last  hour  is  come — 
the  heavens  are  opening  over  our  heads — Time  ia 
no  more,  and  Eternity  has  begun.  Jesus  Christ  it 
about  to  appear  to  judge  us,  according  to  our 
deserts,  and  we  are  here  awaiting  at  his  hands  the 
sentence  of  everlastiug  life  or  death.  I  ask  joo, 
now — stricken  with  terror  like  yourselves,  in  do 
wise  separating  my  lot  from  yours,  but  plsciiig 
myself  in  the  situation  in  which  we  sll  must  one 
day  stand  before  God,  our  Judge — if  Christ,  I  ask 
you,  were  at  this  moment  to  come  to  make  the 
awful  partition  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  thii^ 
you  that  the  greater  number  would  pass  to  hii 
right  hand?— Do  you  believe  that  the  numbcii 
would  even  be  equal  ?    If  the  lives  of  the  moltilnifc 


e  present  were  siAed,  would  he  find  amongst  us 
ten  righteous  ? — Would  he  find  a  single  one  ?" 

Many  of  the  passages  of  this  celebrated  sermon 
contain  the  most  finished  pieces  of  oratory.  The 
fellowing  passage  is  known  to  all  admirers  of  elo- 
quence, and  its  invective  against  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions did  not  prevent  its  being  admired  by  both 
poets  and  dramatists : — 

I  "  Oi  sent  ceux  qui  renoncent  de  bonne-foi  auz 
plaifiirs,  aux  usages,  aux  maxims,  aux  esperances 
dumonde?  Tous  I'ont  promis — qui  le  tient?  On 
Toit  bien  les  gens  qui  se  plaignent  du  monde  ;  qui 
I'accusent  d'injusticc,  d'ingratitudc,  de  caprice ;  qui 
se  dechainent  contre  lui ;  qui  parlent  vivement  de 
ses    abuB,  de  ses  erreurs ;  mais  en  le  decriant  lis 

k  Pument,  ils  le  suivent,  il  ne  peuvent  se  passer  de 
Jui ;  en  se  plaignant  de  ses  inj  ustices,  ils  sont  piqu^ 

F  lb  DC  sont  pas  desabuses;    ils  sentent  ses  mau- 

I  vws  traitemens,  ils  ne  connaissent  pas  ses  dangers ; 
ib  se  censurent,  mais  oil  sont  ceux  qui  le  haissent  ? 
Et  de  !^  jugez  si  bien  dcs  gens  peuvent  pretendre 
au  aa\at  Enfin  vous  avcz  dit  anathSmc  &  Satan  et 
;s ;  ct  quelles  sont  ses  oeuvres  ?  Celles 
i  composent  presque  le  fil,  et  comme  toute  la 
nite  de  votre  vie ;  les  pompes,  les  jeux,  les  platsirs. 
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les  spectacles,  \es  mensonge  dout  il  est  le  p^re, 
I'orgueil  dont  il  cBt  le  modele,  les  jalousies  ci  let      i 
contentions  dont  il  est  I'artiBan." 

This  famous  sermon  on  the  elect  made  man; 
proselytes  to  religion;  amongst  them  was  tbe  i 
young  Conite  de  Rosemberg,  whose  whole  life 
had  been  an  extraordinary  history.  Ue  be- 
longed to  a  family  much-  distinguished  in  Francr, 
that  of  Forbin  de  Janson.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  had  killed  his  adversary  in  a  duel, 
and  escaped  to  Vienna,  wiiere  he  distinguished 
himself  under  Sobieslti,  against  the  Turks.  War 
being  declared  between  France  and  Austria, 
Rosemberg  offered  his  services  to  his  aaxivt 
country,  and  he  was  employed  under  Catinat,  in 
Piedmont.  Found  amongst  the  dead  after  the 
battle  of  La  Marsaillc,  in  1693,  bis  wounds  wert 
declared  mortal,  and  he  was  given  to  the  care  tif 
the  Jesuits,  at  Pignerol;  and  while  lying  on  « 
bed  of  sickness,  the  idea  came  across  him,  if  be 
lived,  of  giving  up  the  rest  of  his  days  to  God. 
He  recovered,  wont  to  Paris,  where  his  con- 
nexions in  the  world,  and  his  pleasing  maiincn 
made  him  soon  known,  and  where  bis  turn  f« 
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An  UlneflB  obliged  him  to  pause  in  this  coune 
of  life,  and  once  more  think  serionslv,  and  he 
asked  Massillon  to  give  him  advice.  He  told  him» 
that  after  the  battle  of  La  Marsaille  he  had  made  a 
vow  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  retire  to  La  Tn^pe, 
there  to  end  his  days  in  penitence.  Massillon  did 
not  think  that  this  vow  obliged  him  to  become  a 
monk,  for  he  said,  ^^  for  that  state,  you  must  have 
a  vocation;"  but  he  advised  his  going  to  La 
Trappe,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  own  mind. 
Rosemberg  then  began  to  read  the  Abbe  dc 
Ranee's  writings  to  prepare  himself  for  La  Trappe  ; 
and  his  studies  so  got  the  better  of  all  love  of  the 
world,  that  he  soon  took  the  vows,  under  the  name 
of  "Le  Frere  Ars^ne,  and  became  a  celebrated  peni- 
tent He  was  recommended  by  the  Abbe  de  Ranc6 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  be  superior 
of  the  order  of  Reformed  Cistertians,  at  Buon- 
Saluzzo,  in  Tuscany,  where  he  lived  till  1710. 

In  1704,  both  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  died. 
Owing  to  some  court  intrigues,  Massillon  did  not 
come  to  VersiuUes  until  he  performed  the  funeral 
service  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  during  the  famine  of 
17C9y  he  gave  a  picture  of  the  public  diatreat, 
in  hia  sermon  on  Charity,  at  Notre-Dame,  thai 
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brought  consternation  on  the  whole  asseniblT. 
Another  sermon  on  the  Uoliness  of  a  Chnctiao 
Life  made  such  an  imprcBsion  on  the  schoIarB  of  the 
College  de  Beauvais,  -where  RoUin  presided,  that 
these  children  entirely  lost  the  lightness  of  spiiiu 
natural  to  their  age,  and  imposed  privations  on 
themselves  which  their  good  master  waa  obliged 
to  lessen  the  severity  of. 

After  Masaillon  became  Bishop  of  Clermont, 
in  1717,  he  wrote  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  "  Le  Petit 
Careme,"  composed  for  the  instruction  of  a  king 
(Louis  XV.)  who  never  profited  from  any  leaaoD 
during  his  life.  This  work,  in  point  of  language,  is 
so  perfect,  that  Voltaire  had  it  always  lying  oo  bi» 
desk  as  a  model  of  prose  eloquence.  Racine  ww 
fifty  when  he  wrote  "  Athalie,"  and  Massillon,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  was  called  the  Hacine  of  the  pulpiL 

Massillon,  like  Buurdaloue,  was  not  gifted  with 
memory :  once  he  stop^wd  short  before  Louis  XI\'., 
who  helped  to  console  him  by  saying  to  him,  it  vias 
fit  tliat  his  auditors  should  reflect  on  the  first  ]Hirt  of 
his  discourse.  Louis  paid  him  with  fine  wonls,  bui 
the  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans,  gave  him  a  bishopric. 
Louis  asked  him,  what  was  his  best  sermon  ?  He 
answered,  "  The  one  I  know  the  best  by  bearL" 
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As  a  bishop,  and  in  his  diocese,  Massillon  was 
the  most  excellent  of  men ;  all  his  revenue  was 
given  to  the  poor.  Thirty  years  after  his  decease, 
the  people  of  his  diocese  had  not  forgotten  either 
his  benefits  or  his  virtues.  Not  only  did  he  assist 
them  with  numerous  charities,  but  his  credit  and 
his  pen  were  equally  used  in  their  behal£  He 
procured  a  considerable  diminution  of  taxes,  and 
he  abolished  some  of  the  ancient  and  indecent 
processions  that  Madame  de  Sevign^  and  Madame 
de  Simiane  mention  continually  in  their  letters, 
as  taking  place  in  the  south  of  France.  These 
pious  comedies  the  curates  were  afiraid  of  doing 
away  with ;  but  Massillon  got  into  the  pulpit,  and 
so  efiectually  preached  against  making  a  scan- 
dalous masquerade  of  religious  rites,  to  which  the 
people  resorted  with  stupid  devotion,  and  the 
better  sort  to  tiun  into  ridicule,  that  he  in  a  great 
measure  put  a  stop  to  them. 

Alassillon  was  received,  in  1719,  at  the  French 
Academy;  and  the  beaux-esprits  were  asto- 
nished at  the  excellent  taste  and  tone  of  the 
discourse  of  a  prelate.  He  went  no  more  to  court, 
but  to  pronounce  at  St  Denis  the  funeral  sermon 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  had  always  termed 
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Massillon  her  good  &iend.  In  a  sermou  of 
Billon's,  on  Death,  are  a  few  words  most  beautifiillT 
expressed  on  that  subject : — "  Vous  ignorez  ce 
que  vous  scrcz  dans  cette  autre  terre,  ad  les  con- 
ditions ne  changent  plus ;  ni  entre  les  mains  de 
qui  tombera  voire  ame,  seule,  etrangere,  trem- 
blante,  au  sortir  du  corps.  Si  elle  sera  eavironnee 
de  lumiere  ct  portee  aux  pied  du  trone  mir  la 
ailes  des  esprits  bienbeureux,  ou  envcloppee  d'un 
nuage  affreux  et  precipitee  daos  les  abimes." 

Massillon  died,  like  Fenelon,  without  debts  and 
without  fortune.  He  is  said  to  have  left  several 
Mt^S.,  besides  bis  religious  writings,  and  aaioagR 
them  a  life  of  Correggio  —  "a  painter,"  aaj" 
D'Alembert,  "  whose  talents  were  analogous  to 
his  own,  he  being  the  Correggio  of  orators." 


MADAME  DE  SIMIANE.       ^^ 

Bon,  1674;  dipd,  1737. 

The  grandchild  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  ihf 
godchild  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  had  every  righi 
to  wit  and  judgment>  both  hereditary  and  bj  edu- 
cation ;  but  Madame  de   Simiane,  "  cette  jeuor 
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Paaliney''  had  neither  the  procpentr,  the  cheer- 
fuhieaBy  nor  the  charms  <^  her  gruKhnother. 

Madame  de  Simiane  counted  Maasilloa  amongst 
her  friends;  and  to  acconrnKidate  herself  to  his 
hours,  she  supped  at  Paris  at  seven  o^dock.  It 
was  said  that  he  composed  his  '^  Synods,''  his  best 
work,  to  please  her. 

Madame  de  Simiane's  letters  were  much  admired 
in  their  day,  and  the  following  Terses,  written  bj 
her,  shew  much  talent 

MAnAMlt  DK  eSMlAXK    TO    HKB  JUDGES,   DUBIKO  HKB  LAWBCIT 
WITH  THB  CREDITOB8  OF  THB   FAMELT  OF  QMIOMAM. 

^*  Lonqae  j'^tots  encore  oette  jeune  Pauline, 

J*^cn?ols,  dit-on,  joliment ; 
£t  saos  me  piquer  d'etre  une  beaut^  di?iDe, 

Je  ne  manquois  pas  d^agreroeni. 
Mais  depuis  qae  les  destinte 

M'oDt  transformee  en  pilier  de  palais, 
Que  le  cours  de  plusieurs  ann^ 

A  (ait  insulte  k  mes  attraits, 
C'en  est  £ut,  k  peine  je  pense ; 

£t  quand  par  un  beureux  suob^, 
Je  ga^erois  tout  en  Provence, 

J'ai  toujours  perdu  mon  proems/' 


The  parliament  of  Aix  were  to  decide  the  law- 
ioit. 

Madame  de  Simiane,  when  a  child,  was  nearly 
being  immured  in  a  cloister,   6rom  which    her 
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grandmother's  iofluence  saved  her,  and  ' 
M.  tie  Grignan's  extravagance  and  dcbu  seemed 
to  render  necessary.  Madame  de  Simiane  bad 
the  character  of  possessing  an  unequal  temper;  lu 
which  it  is  probable  Madame  de  JVIaintenon  alludes, 
when  she  says,  "  Madame  de  Simiane  never  wiil 
be  happy." 

The  loss  of  the  letters  written  by  Madame  dc 
Grignan  to  her  mother  must  ever  be  regretted,  ss 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  times.  It  has  been 
said  Madame  de  Simiane  destroyed  them  from  a 
reliiiious  scruple,  but  of  what  nature  was  never 
explained.  Madame  dc  Grignan  was  accused  of 
having  liberal  ideas ;  but  there  is  no  further 
ground  for  this  opinion  than  her  having  studie<l 
Descartes,  and  having  made  ridiculous  reports  to 
her  friends  of  the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  accounts  of  the  idolatry  of  those 
processions  are  dispersed  through  various  letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne's.  Massillon  was  so  shocked 
at  these  religious  masquerades,  that  he  put  thcin 
down  with  all  the  force  of  liis  eloquence  and  of 
his  authority.  From  what  remains  to  tiiis  day 
of  the  religious  exhibitions  at  Aix  and  at  Mar- 
seilles,   a  notion   may   be    formed  of  what  ibej 
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!  in  heatheaish   idolatry    in  the  seventeenth 
ceotury. 

The  few  letters  that  remain  of  Madame  de 
Giignan's  writing  are  the  studied  communications 
of  a  person  of  birth,  sense,  and  education,  but  they 
are  constrained,  and  want  the  ease  of  expression  o 
her  mother's  writing.  They  represent,  however, 
die  character  of  the  writer, — that  of  a  proud  woman 
of  more  solid  sense  than  agreeable  manners ;  who 
cared  not  for  pleasing,  and  had  it  always  in  mind 
that  beauty  was  the  peril  of  woman.  There  are 
no  strokes  indicative  of  feeling  her  subject,  such 
as,  when  Madame  de  Sevigne,  giving  her  opinion 
to  her  daughter  on  the  folly  of  her  lasses  at  play, 
which  she  had  paid  for  with  the  fruits  of  her 
economies,  erica  out,  "  Ma  fille,  je  m'emporte ; 
U  &ut  bien  dire  comme  Tartuffe,  Cest  ten  exces 
de  xile  t"  Every  phrase  in  Madame  de  Grignan's 
letters  b  measured  and  well-considered,  and  there 
_  j«  DO  "  esces  de  zele"  about  anything. 
^^  One  letter  only  of  Madame  de  Grignan  to 
^PMadame  de  Simiane  is  worthy  of  her  mother, — 
that  describing  the  toilette  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bourbon. 
The    estates,   debts,   and    lawsuits   of    M.   de 
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Grignan,  after  the  death  of  several  members  of  the 
familj,  all  centered  in  Madame  de  Siroiane,  who 
early  in  life  became  a  victim  to  business,  to  adTer- 
sity,  to  lawyers,  to  religious  differences,  and  to  iB- 
bealtb.  The  state  of  debt  of  the  nobility  of  Fnmn^ 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  was  tre- 
mendous, and  the  consequence  of  ruinous  wars,  the 
increase  of  luxury,  and  a  love  of  play,  which  were 
universal,  and  the  example  of  which  was  set  by  the 
court.  The  debts  and  extravagance  of  M.  de 
Grignan  had  been  gradually  increasing,  which  Wtt 
known  to  Madame  de  Sevigne.  She  writes  to  bet 
daughter,  from  Livrj',  in  October,  1679,  "  I  vtA 
that  M.  de  Grignan  bad  beard  Pere  Morel  {the 
preacher):  he  thinks  that  you  cannot,  without 
committing  a  crime,  spend  money  on  yourself  or 
your  pleasures  as  long  as  you  are  in  debt,  and  thkt 
these  expenses  become  thctU  from  those  who  have 
a  claim  upon  you.'" 

Until  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  French  nobi- 
lity did  not  turn  the  immense  estates,  which  Kotat 
of  them  possessed,  to  profitable  or  useful  pur- 
poses.'    In  the  seventeenth  century,  their  Wiui* 


*  See  Arthur  Young')  Agricultanil  Tour  in  Fi 
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were  moBtlj  in  forest  or  waste ;  this  they  kept 
for  **  chasses,"  which  added  to  their  pleasures, 
their  state,  and  their  dignity.  It  was  long  before 
they  would  allow  of  their  being  turned  to  agricul- 
tural purposes. 


ON  THE  STYLE  AND  FORMS  OF   LETTER- 
WRITING  IN   FRANCE.* 

MADABfE  DE  S^viGN^'s  reputation  has  decided 
the  question  of  the  superiority  of  women's  talent 
for  letter-writing  over  that  of  men ;  but,  even  be- 
fore the  publication  of  her  letters,  that  pre-emi- 
nence was  accorded  by  men  to  women  in  France. 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters  were  only  known  to 
the  friends  and  family  of  M.  Grignan  previous  to 
1724,  when  a  selection  from  them  was  first  pub- 
lished; but,  thirty  years  before  that  time,  La 
Bniydre,  who  was  so  good  a  judge  of  the  art  of 

* 

*  With  regard  to  letter- writiog,  Horace  Walpole  tayt,  *'  I 
am  firaily  persuaded  that  it  is  a  province  in  which  women  will 
mlvrays  shine  superiorly  ;  for  our  sex  is  too  Jealous  of  the  repu- 
tation of  good  sense  to  condescend  to  hazard  a  thousand  trifles 
and  negligences  which  give  grace,  ease,  and  fecniliarity  to  cor- 
retpondence." — Vol.  vi.  page  211. 
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writing,  after  speaking  of  the  atifihcss  of  the  1ctt«D 
ofVoiture  and  Balsac,  says  of  women's  let  lets— 
"  Le  seze  va  plua  loin  que  le  notrc  dans  oe  genre 
d'ecrire  ;  elles  trouvent  sous  leur  plume  des  loun 
et  des  expressions  qui  souvent,  CQ  nous,  ne  Eoat 
I'etfet  que  d'uD  long  travail  ct  d'une  penible  re- 
cherche: dies  sont  heureuscs  dans  le  choix  des 
termes,  qu'elles  placcnt  si  juste  que,  tout  coddik 
qu'ils  sont,  ils  out  le  charme  de  la  nouveaut^t  et 
seoiblent  etrc  faits  seulement  pour  I'usage  oit  dies 
les  mettent.  II  n'apparticat  qu'4  ellcs  de  fiure  lire 
dans  un  seul  mot  tout  un  seotimeul,  et  de  rendre 
dehcatemcnt  une  pensec  qui  est  delicate.  Elks 
ont  un  enchaincment  de  discours  inimitable,  qui 
se  suit  nature!] omen t,  et  qui  n'est  he  que  par  le 
sens.  Si  les  femmes  etoient  toujours  corrector 
j'oserois-dlre  que  les  Icttres  de  quelqueft>iioa 
d'entre  elles  seroient  peut-etrc  ce  que  nous  aTons 
dans  notre  langue  do  mieux  ecrit,"* 

There  is  nothing  to  add  to  so  flattering  a  jud^ 
Dient  given  to  women's  writing  by  so  good  a  judge: 
and,  also,  there  is  nothing  to  abstract  from  iL 

It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  women  now  cel^ 

brated  for  their  talent  in  letter>writing  should  aO 

*  Cstacliies  de  La  Bruy^re,  chap,  i 
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bare  been  intimate  acquaintances,  and  have  aeso- 
eiated  much  together; — Mcsdames  de  Sevigne, 
de  Coulanges,  De  Villars,  De  la  Fayette,  and  De 
Maintenan.  Possibly  La  Bniyere  might  hate  seen 
some  of  the  letters  of  these  persons,  but  he  must 
have  seen  many  more  which  have  long  since  been 
consigned  to  the  Sames. 

The  hand-writing  of  those  times  in  France  was 
generally  a  thin,  long  scrawl :  such  was  the  writing 
of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
and  of  Mesdames  de  Sevigne,  De  Grignan,  De  la 
SabU^re,  and  De  Mainlenon.  From  the  exami- 
nation  of  their  letters,  it  appears  that  they  gene- 
rally wrote  in  haste,  beginning  their  writing  on  the 
•econd  page  of  the  paper,  continuing  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  returning  to  the  first  page ;  and 
that  they  used  neither  sand  nor  blotting  paper. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to  her  daughter — 
"  The  Princess  de  Tarente  always  says  that  she 
is  going  to  write  to  you :  she  mends  her  pens ; 
for  her  writmg  is  a  great  aSair,  and  her  letters  are 
a  sort  of  embroidery, — not  done  in  a  moment 
fFe  should  never  Bnish,  were  we  to  make  fine 
twists  and  twirls  to  our  D's  and  L's."  This  re- 
mark alludes  to  the  existing  fashion  in  Germany 


inpidific 


BoOEflB,  Colben,  and  tbe 
Duke  de  Smt->Siiioa  wvoceaHll  bandsy  and  dior 
wotU  be  dJUHidefied  as-  irefl  wnttm 
■le  <le  Coolanges  wrote  her 
y  n.|wi  ift  fatde  leafcs  of  papov 
wick  wkich  At  h  lepcoachcd  br  Madame  de 
Seriscne :  die  sars^  ^  tfaer  aie  like  die  leares 
of  die  abrL  diat  ftr  awar — dier  mtemipt  die 
diieadof  die  stoer — bat  one  most  noc  speak  to  her 
about  it.  far  At  lores  these  bits  of  paper.'  Hie 
lettss  were  sealed  oa  bodi  sdes^  near  tbe  direc- 
Qocu  and  also  on  tbe  opposite  ade,  and  a  piece  of 
white  floa?  sJk  &9tened  the  letter  entirely  round. 

At  tbe  time  of  Voitare«  and  before  tbe  daTs  of 
Madame  <le  Serig^e,  great  pains  were  taken  in 
the  composition  of  notes  and  leaers,  and  compli- 
mentaiT  phrases  were  twisted  and  twirled  until 
tbcT  became  nearlv  onintellig:ible :  the  son,  moon, 
and  stars*  and  the  gods  and  goddesses,  were  intro- 
duced on    all  occasions,   as  strong    spices    were 
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brought  into  cookery,  and  overcomiDg  perfumes 
into  dress.  The  style  of  the  notes  and  letters  naa 
first  changed,  in  consequence  of  "  Les  Frecieuses 
Ridicules"  and  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme" 
appearing  on  the  stage,  and  afterwards  by  Ma- 
dame de  Scvigne  and  Madame  dc  Coulangcs. 
These  last  letters  were  still  more  admired  in  their 
day  than  those  of  Madame  de  Sevigue ;  and  when 
the  Dauphiness,  Marie-Christine  deBaviere,arrived 
in  France,  she  knew,  and  desired  to  see  Madame  de 
Coulanges,  from  the  reputation  of  her  letters. 

Various  imitations  have  been  written  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne'a  letters ;  but,  from  their  perfect 
nature,  they  are  found  inimitable  and  untranslate- 
■mble.  The  great  reputation  they  acquired  in 
France  cured  persons  of  affectation  in  style  ;  and, 
since  her  times,  all  persons  of  good  taete  have 
Written  as  their  thoughts  prompted  them. 
'  It  has  been  remarked,  that  learned  persons  sel- 
dom write  well  in  familiar  correspondence,  any 
more  than  an  opera-dancer  can  make  a  bow,  or 
present  himself  in  company  like  a  gentleman.  Id 
fcct,  the  talent  of  writing  well,  and  particularly 
letter- writing,  is  a  natural  gitl,  just  as  much  ab 
beauty,  grace,  or  imagination ;  and  though  the 
p3 
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danctng-Diaster  or  the  schoolmaster  may  improve 
these  gif^,  they  cannot  imparl  them.  The  faculty 
of  writing  letters  well  la  of  great  value  in  Hie,  no 
doubt,  and  falsities  the  maxim  so  long  subscribed 
to,  that  "  les  absens  ont  toujour^  tort."  But,  if  this 
point  be  disputed,  at  least  the  same  answer  m^y 
be  given  concerning  that  faculty  which  Madame 
de  Ludrcs  gave  to  the  man  who  told  ber  that  she 
was  handsomer  than  ever — "Tout  de  bon,  j'en 
suis  bien  aise ;  c'est  un  ridicule  de  moins." 


THE  COMTE  DE  TREVaLE. 


HENRI-JoaEPH  DE  PeYRE,  CoMTE  DE  Tr^VILLB, 

was  the  oracle  of  the  Sevigne  &mily.  llis  successes 
in  early  life,  at  court  and  in  the  army,  were  as 
brilliant  as  could  be  desired  by  a  courtier  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  All  at  once,  however,  he 
quitted  the  world,  for  the  solitude  of  Port-Royal, 
for  study  and  for  a  religious  hfe,  afler  having  ran 
the  course  of  dissipation  usual  in  those  days.  He 
was  a  lover  of  the  unfortunate  Henrietta,  Duchess 
of  Orleans ;  and  the  circumBtances  of  ber  death 
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made  so  strong  an  impression  on  him  that  he  re- 
formed his  life  in  consequence.  He  was  of  a 
decided  and  open  disposition,  and  was  gifted  with 
as  much  cleverness  as  eloquence.  The  saying — 
'^n  parle  comme  un  livre,''  was  made  from  his 
conversation.  He  is  continually  named  by  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de  Coulanges,  and 
always  with  admiration  of  his  virtues  and  his 
learning. 

M.  de  Tr^ville  was  a  learned  Greek  scholar,  and 
iomiortalized  by  Boileau  in  verse.  He  was  also  in 
habits  of  great  intimacy  with  the  Abbe  de  la 
Trappe.  Not  being  an  ecclesiastic,  he  never  would 
allow  his  writings  on  sacred  matters  to  be  pub- 
lished ;  but  in  the  religious  conferences  held  at  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville's,  he  occupied  a  distin- 
guished place,  as  adviser  and  corrector  of  all  that 
issued  from  Port-Royal,  in  literature.  It  was  said 
by  Madame  de  Sevign6  that  Bourdaloue  preached 
against  him.  Bossuet  said  of  the  Comte  de  Tr6- 
ville — "  C'est  un  honune  tout  d'une  piece — il  n'a 
pas  de  jointures  f  to  which  the  other  answered — 
**  Si  je  n'ai  pas  de  jointures,  il  n'a  pas  d'os," 
alluding  to  the  supposed  pliancy  of  Bossuet  as  a 
theologian. 
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MADAME  DE  MOTTEV 
Bom,  1621;  died.  1669. 

Madeuouellb  Bebtadt,  the  daughter  of  a 
"  GcQtilhomme  de  la  Chambre  du  Roi,"  !d  the 
reigD  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  oiece  of  the  Bishtip 
of  Scez,  was  descended,  through  her  mother,  from 
the  ttncient  family  of  Saldagne,  in  Spain.  She  was 
placed,  when  a  child,  about  Anne  of  Austria ;  but  a 
clever  child  of  seven  years  old,  who  spoke  Spaniah, 
excited  the  suspicion  and  attention  of  the  powerful 
minister  Richelieu,  and  he  desired,  through  the 
medium  of  the  King,  that  Mademoiselle  Bcrtaiit 
should  be  sent  away  &om  court;  accordingly  the 
little  girl  was  banished  to  Normandy,  and  Anuc 
of  Austria  allowed  her  a  small  pension. 

In  1639,  she  married  Langlois,  Seigneur  dv 
Motteville,  a  magistrate,  and  First  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Accounts  in  Normandy.  There 
was  much  disproportiou  iu  the  ages  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  and  M.  de  J^Iotteville  dying  about  the 
lime  that  Anne  of  Austria  became  Regent  of 
France,   she   sent   fur   her  former  protegee, 
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ever  after  made  her  part  of  her  family,  without 
giving  her  a  direct  appointment  in  her  household. 
Much  attached,  both  by  love  and  gratitude,  to  the 
Queen,  Madame  de  Motteville  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  writing  her  mistress's  memoirs, "  to  occupy 
herself^"  she  says,  "  in  the  idle  time  which  other 
women  passed  at  play  or  in  trifling  amusements, 
and  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  the  Queen's  history." 
Her  modest  and  unpretending  character  has  been 
acknowledged  by  posterity,  and  her  singular  des- 
tiny made  her,  without  ambition,  without  strife, 
and  without  cabal,  the  dear  and  confidential  friend 
of  two  queens.  She  was  in  great  intimacy  with  the 
unfortunate  Henrietta  Maria,  when  she  returned 
to  France,  after  the  tragical  death  of  Charles  L 
It  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville that  she  founded  a  religious  house  at  Chaillot, 
to  which  she  often  retired,  and  where  Madame  de 
Motteville  went,  not  only  to  see  the  Queen  of 
England,  but  also  her  own  sister,  who  was  a  nun 
in  the  convent  of  Chaillot. 

Madame  de  Motteville  was  an  assiduous  s{)ec- 
tator  of  life,  and  this  attentive  looker-on  as  to  the 
xronduct  of  men  and  women,  and  as  to  the  course 
of  events,  is  represented  as  true  and  sincere  in 
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heart  and  disposition,  more  intent  on  obserrii^ 
than  in  acting,  and  silent  and  resened  in  her 
manners.  Madame  de  Sevigne  mentions  her  bat 
once,  but  it  is  in  one  of  her  earliest  and  vciy 
prettiest  letters,  written  from  the  Chateau  de 
Fresnea  to  M.  de  Pomponne,  then  ambassador  in 
Sweden. 

"  Ut  Auguit,  1067. 
"  Setting  aside  his  Majesty's  service,  I  belier^ 
Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  that  jou  would  be  quite 
as  happy  here  with  us  as  in  trying  to  see  the  sun 
out  of  the  comer  of  an  eye  at  Stockholm.  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  are  all  going  on  here:  I  have 
now  M.  d'Audilly  at  my  left  hand — that  is,  nexl 
my  heart — I  have  Madame  de  la  Fayette  on  my 
right,  and  Madame  du  Plessis  opposite,  amuBJng 
herself  in  daubing  httle  pictures;  Madame  6t 
Mottevilte  a  littk  further  off,  in  a  deep  reverie;  oar 
uncle  De  Ceesac,  whom  I  fear,  because  I  hoidly 
know  him ;  Madame  de  Caderousse,  and  her  sister, 
a  new  production,  whom  you  have  never  seen; 
and  Mademoiselle  dc  Sevigne,  going  and  coming 
from  the  adjoining  room.  I  feel  sure  that  oil  these 
persons  would  please  you,  and  particularly  if  you 
could  but  imagine  how  we  lament  your  absence. 


^ 
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how  you  are  beloved  by  us  all,  and  the  anger  we 
are  b^inning  to  entertam  against  your  excellence^ 
or  rather,  I  would  say,  against  your  merit,  which 
keeps  you  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred 
leegues  fipom  us. 

**  The  last  time  I  wrote  to  you  I  was  much  out 
of  ^irits,  having  all  my  own  melancholy  as  well  as 
the  melancholy  of  my  fiiends.*  Now,  although 
yH>^ing  is  changed,  we  have  regained  courage,  or 
rather,  we  are  accustomed  to  misfortune,  and  hope 
bears  us  up,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  talk 
with  pleasure  of  the  times  of  the  Bayards  and 
the  Comtesse  de  Chevemgy,  and  even  wishing 
for  some  new  enchantment;  but  the  magic  of 
Amaltheaf  is  not  yet  in  training,  and  the  opening 
of  the  theatre  is  put  off  to  the  autumn. 

''The  Bang  amuses  himself  with  the  conquest  of 
Flanders,  and  Castel-Rodrigue  retires  firom  every 
town  that  his  Majesty  wishes  for.  However,  all  the 
worid  live  in  anxiety  for  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a 
husband;  for,  notwithstanding  our  prosperities, 
there  is  always  some  one  killed  or  wounded.     I, 

*  This  idcn  to  the  Caidinal  de  BeU,  then  io  priioo  at 
Naotet,  and  Fooqoet,  also  a  prisoner  of  state. 

t  The  aiswmfd  name  of  the  ladj  of  the  house,  acoordiog  to 
the  tehkm  of  the  Hold  ffe  Ramboaillet. 
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wlio  hope  one  of  these  days  to  have  a  son-in-law, 
pray  for  the  safety  of  all  these  knight-errants." 

The  Chateau  de  Fresncs,  in  "  La  Brie,"  whence 
this  letter  was  written,  possessed  a  fine  gallery  of 
pictures  by  the  beat  artists,  and  Mansard  had  built 
there  a  chapel  on  the  plan  of  the  «  Val  de  Grace  ;" 
but  Madame  de  Sevigne  knew  nothing  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  even  laughed  at  the  pursuits  of  "  la  daoie 
du  chateau,"  vho  was  then  stiidyiog  painting  aatkt 
the  auspices  of  Loir,  a  celebrated  French  painter. 

M.  de  Monmergue,  who  mentions  these  circum- 
stances, calls  the  attention  of  the  artists  of  France 
to  the  scene  described  in  this  pretty  letter,  to  eu- 
gage  them  to  make  an  historical  picture  from  Ma- 
dame deSevigne's  letter;  he  also  mentions  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  acting  at  Fresnes  little  piecei 
taken  from  the  old  romances,  for  which  amusement 
Madame  de  Sevigne  had  a  great  )xrnchanL 

To  return  to  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  w 
represented  in  a  Utcrary  reverie:  her  love  for  ht-r 
mistress  has  inclined  her  to  partiality  ;  aa  much  ■* 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz's  dislike  of  Anne  of  Atistrii 
would  lead  him  to  describe  the  Queen  in  thi- 
striking  and  epigrammatic  terms  in  which  he  often 
indulges. 
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Anne  of  Austria  died  of  a  painful  and  lingering 
disorder,  in  which  she  was  attended  to  the  last 
by  Madame  de  Motteville.  She  left  her  a  legacy 
of  30,000  livres. 

The  "  Memoires  de  Motteville"  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  in  1723. 


M.  DE  COULANGES. 

Born,  1631 ;  died,  1716. 

MADAME    DE    COULANGES. 

Died,  1723. 

"  Le  PETIT  CouLANGEs"  would  ucver  have  been 
heard  of  by  posterity  had  he  not  been  the  relation 
and  correspondent  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  He 
was  Councillor  of  Parliament,  but  his  negligent 
disposition  and  love  of  pleasure  rendered  him 
totally  unfit  for  the  profession  of  the  ]aw,  and  he 
sold  his  places,  to  think  of  songs  and  dinners.  He 
never  made  any  figure  as  a  public  character  but 
once,  when  a  cause  came  on  between  two  farmers, 
who  disputed  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  water  or 
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pond.  One  of  these  men  bore  ihe  nam«  of  Giapia 
M.  de  Couianges  got  into  such  a  state  of  confusion 
in  the  detail  of  the  proceedings,  that  he  vras  obliged 
to  stop,  and  turning  to  the  judges,  said — "  Fot^*e 
me,  sirs,  I  have  dronned  myself  in  this  pond  of 
Grapin's,  and  I  am  jour  obedient  humble  senraiil;" 
and  he  withdrew.  After  thai  adventore  he  had 
nothing  more  to  say  to  the  law,  but  was  known  in 
the  norld  as  the  song-writer,  Dc  Coulanges,  whoM 
songs  did  not  long  outlive  the  (urcumstances  they 
were  written  for;  and  as  the  most  good-humoured 
man  in  the  world,  who  enjoyed  perfect  health,  lod 
who  had  neither  care  nor  anxiety:  he  was  also 
known  as  the  bon~vivant  who  of  all  others  appre- 
ciated a  good  dinner. 

Dc  Coulanges  told  a  story  well,  and  made  the 
company  laugh.  Two  jomneys  he  made  to  Rome 
inspired  him  with  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  collection  of  pictures,  which,  if  wc 
may  believe  Madame  de  Sevigne,  (who,  howcrer, 
was  no  great  connoisseur  in  pictures,)  were  superb. 
His  friendships  at  court  and  with  the  ministers maife 
him  well  received  in  every  society ;  he  wm  an 
fait  of  all  the  gossip  of  the  salons,  and  hts  jovial  dis- 
position caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the  best  dinnen 
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at  Paris,  where  his  songs  and  his  savings  were  duly 
appreciated.  His  ministerial  friends  never  gave  him 
any  more  solid  proo&  of  their  attachment ;  but  his 
good  humour,  in  this  voluntary  life  of  luxuriant 
dependence,  pleased  them,  and  he  became  part  of 
their  state.  His  letters  to  his  cousin  exhibit  him 
passing  his  life  in  the  homes  of  others,  and  par- 
taking of  the  opulence  of  the  grand-seigneurs,  his 
connexions,  while  they  profited  by  his  gay  con- 
versation. He  used  to  say — **  I  was  bom  for  the 
superfluities  of  life,  not  for  the  necessaries.'^  The 
same  sentiment  is  in  a  song  he  wrote,  when  with 
M.  de  Chaulnes,  at  Rome : — 

**  Fortune,  tu  m'as  fait  querelle, 
Mais  tu  ne  m'as  point  roaltraitd/' 

**  In  general,"  says  La  Bniyere,  "  he  who  amuses 
the  company  does  not  make  himself  either  loved  or 
esteemed." 

M.  de  Couhinges  was  a  dimmutive  little  man, 
and  his  species  of  cleverness  corresponded  to  his 
appearance.  His  life  was  gay,  his  spirits  excellent, 
and  he  continued  eating  and  singing  to  the  age  of 
dig^ty-five ;  while  those  favoured  by  fortune  with 
places,  honours,  and  riches,  passed  by  to  the  grave, 
the  victims  of  anxiety  and  disgrace. 
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Madame  de  Coulangcs  was  the  near  relation  of 
the  ChaDcellor  le  Tcllier,  and  of  the  minister 
Xjoutqis;  and  although  she  appeared,  hke  her 
husband,  to  be  placed  in  the  high  road  to  royal 
favour,  her  friends  gave  her  nothing  but  flattery 
and  caresses:  she  held  the  first  rank  in  French 
society  for  cleverness  and  wit.  She  is  often  named, 
by  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  her  letters  to  her 
daughter,  as  the  Jly,  the  leaf,  or  the  *tflph,  and 
these  fanciiiil  denominations  represented  her  per- 
fectly. She  was  a  mixture  of  coquetry,  malice, 
lightness,  worldliness,  grace,  and  vivacity ;  a  cha- 
racter to  be  found  in  all  countries,  but  which 
was  only  tlioroughly  appreciated  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV,  Her  letters  were  supposed  to  be  still 
better  than  those  of  Madame  de  Sevigne ;  and 
the  agremens  of  her  conversation  were  greater 
than  those  of  any  i>crson  at  Paris.  She  was  very 
intimate  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  in  great 
favour  at  court,  without  possessing  titles,  places,  or 
pensions,  or  anything  but  that  wit,  which  tpat  a 
dignity.  Her  wit,  however,  procured  her  nothing 
but  honours,  and  it  appeared  that  both  she  and 
M.  de  Coulanges  wanted  riches.  Iler  husband's 
wit  lowered  him  iu  society — it  partook  too  much 
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of  buffoonery ;  hers,  on  the  contrary,  raised  her — 
it  was  made  up,  and  dressed  beautifully,  like  a 
French  woman  going  to  a  ball ;  it  was  embellished 
with  every  care,  yet  appeared  perfectly  easy  and 
natural  She  was  proud  of  her  talent  of  saying  all 
and  everything  that  came  into  her  head,  and  her 
turn  of  expression  was  so  veiled,  and  so  well  ma- 
naged, that  by  its  aid  everything  might  be  said. 
Her  flattery  had  often  a  sting,  and  her  malice  often 
shone  through  the  most  perfect  good  breeding. 

Madame  de  Coulanges  had  a  long  illness,  and 
Madame  ^e  Sevigne,  in  her  joy  at  her  getting  better, 
cried  out — "  The  epigrams  are  beginning."  She 
was  a  pretty  woman ;  Madame  de  Villars  says,  that 
no  picture  could  express  the  vivacity  and  cleverness 
of  her  countenance.  She  had  not  a  few  admirers, 
amongst  whom  were  the  absent  and  original  Comte 
de  Brancas,  the  indolent  and  soft  La  Fare,  and  a 
very  distinguished  officer,  M.  de  la  Trousse,  whose 
liaison  with  her  was  one  of  storms  and  tempests. 
But  what  with  the  quickness,  the  caprice,  and  the 
wit  of  Madame  de  Coulanges,  her  greatest  friends 
were  not  always  comfortable  with  her,  and  she 
treated  them  as  her  fancy  dictated,  and  treated 
her  husband  as  she  did  her  friends. 
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all  the  accounts  he  gives  of  his  hosts,  that  ^^  le 
veritable  Amphitryon  est  celui  chez  qui  Ton  dine." 
To  those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  details  of 
every-day  life  in  France  at  that  period,  the  letters 
of  M.  de  Coulanges  will  be  amusing.  He  wrote 
in  what  Madame  de  Sevigne  termed  a  style  of 
friendship;  by  which  she  meant  details,  not 
phrases ;  and  he  gives  many  accounts  of  the  old 
ch&teaux  of  France,  of  their  furniture  and  orna- 
ments, as  well  as  of  the  progresses  of  the  cardinals. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Marquise  d'Uxelles,  '^femme  tres 
aimable,"  he  says — ^^I  am  now  at  Bray,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  happiness  and  good  living." 

''  Je  connois  de  plus  en  plu8, 
En  faisant  trbs-grande  ch^re, 
Qu'un  estomac  qui  dig^re, 

Vaut  plus  de  cent  roille  6c\is ; 

Le  mien  soutient  cette  th^se, 
RempU  de  friands  morceauz, 

£t  dig6rant  k  son  aise, 
TrufTeSy  melons,  et  ceroeaux." 

These  verses,  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  may  justify 
the  appellation  of  an  epicurean  piff,  which  was  once 
given  to  M.  de  Coulanges.  Allowance,  however, 
must  be  made  for  times  when  a  duke  and  peer  of 
France  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  marrying  a  young 
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widow  whom  he  admired — "  That  they  should  not 
live  well  together,  for  that  she  was  in  love  with  the 
new  style  of  cookery,  which  he  disliked  T  How- 
ever, on  considering  this  story,  there  is  something 
striking  in  the  good  sense  and  philosophy  of  the 
"  gastronome,"  who  would  neither  have  his  tUnner 
nor  his  menage  disturbed  by  dissensions;. 

M.  de  Coulanges  describes  the  life  be  spent  in 
the  house  of  a  cardinal,  which  offers  a  curious  view 
of  the  way  of  Uv'mg  of  an  illustrious  prelate  in 
Fniiicc,  in  1696 : — "  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight — 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world — in  the  enjoymeDt 
of  good  company,  excellent  music,  enormous  Jires 
everywhere,  games  of  every  sort  and  description, 

excellent  dinners,  and  deUcious  wine The 

cooks  are  the  best,  and  masters  of  their  art,  but 
they  have  a  rage  for  something  new,  and  we  shall 
die  of  eating.  They  can  dress  all  the  best  French 
and  Italian  dishes,  but  they  have  now  taken  to 
leam  English  dishes,  which  they  will  bring  here  to 
perfection.  We  do  not  know  where  we  arc,  in  con- 
sequence, all  our  dishes  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, but  somehow  or  other  making  themsHvcs 
so  well  understood,  that  we  eat  them  all  in  what- 
ever form  they  present  themselves,  and  with  evert 
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sauce This   is  indeed  a  delightful   house 

to  be  in^  and  the  master  of  it  cannot  be  enough 
adored."* 

Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to  her  daughter — 
**  Le  petit  Coulanges  is  going  to  Lyons,  with  his 
wife^  and  from  thence  to  Grignan.  He  promises 
to  send  me  an  exact  account  of  your  appearance. 
He  writes  me  an  amusing  letter  on  the  dull^  regular, 
and  wholesome  life  he  has  been  leading  at  Bourbon, 
of  which  he  has  nearly  died;  he  tries  to  get  the 
better  of  it  at  Paris,  by  late  hours,  made  dishes^ 
and  indigestions,  all  of  which  he  is  in  search  of: 
he  is  astonished,  he  says,  to  have  outlived  the 
regularity  of  the  life  at  Bourbon.  The  little  man 
is  vexed  and  cross,  and  will  tell  you  all  his  reasons 
for  being  so." 

*  Horace  Walpole  says,  in  describing  his  reception  at  Lord 
Guildford's,  at  Wrozton,  **  You  will  take  me  for  Monsieur  de 
Coulanges — I  describe  eatables  so  feelingly.'' 


▼OL.  n. 
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THE   ARNAULD   FAMILY,   AND    THE 
RECLUSES   OF  PORT-ROYAL. 

All  tbe  Amauld  family,  both  men  and  women, 
were  saints  in  virtue,  and  the  most  learned  per- 
sona of  France.  Three  of  the  ladies  were  suc- 
cessively abbesses  of  the  monastery  of  Port-Uoya], 
at  Paris,  and  Port-Royal  dcs  Champs.  In  1625, 
the  latter  monastery  was  abandoned  for  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  its  situation,  being 
sunk  in  marshes  and  damp  and  unhealthy  woods. 
Madame  Amaiild,  a  widow  of  great  wealth,  the 
mother  of  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  the  Commissary* 
general  of  tbe  army,  and  of  tbc  Bishop  of  Angcn^ 
bought  the  Hotel  de  Clagny,  at  Paris,  and  presented 
it  to  her  daughter;  both  houses  were  then  formed 
into  one  establishment,  and  known  by  the  apjiellii- 
tions  of  Port-Royal  de  Paris  and  Port-Royal  des 
Champa.  A  chaplain  only  was  left  at  Port-Royal 
des  Champs,  and  the  place  was  abandoned,  ex- 
cepting the  parish  church. 

The  Amaulds  exercised  great  influence  over 
their  times,   on  account  of  their  number,  thetr 
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ilth,  their  virtup,  and  their  learning.  AmaiJd 
d'Andilty,  the  father  of  Madame  de  Sevign^'s 
friend,  M.  de  Pomponne,  left  the  court,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  to  lead  a  life  of  religious  retirement 
It  was  of  him  that  Balzac  said,  "  that  in  all  the 
corruption  of  a  court,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
religious  virtues,  and  not  proud  of  his  moral  pre- 
eminence and  example."  Two  of  his  sons  and  five 
of  his  nephews  became  of  the  Port-Roval  society. 
Henri  Amauld,  Bishop  of  Angers,  and  brother  to 
Amanld  d'Andilly,  was  the  model  of  what  a  pre- 
late should  be  :  he  never  left  his  diocese  but  once 
in  his  life,  and  that  was  to  convert  the  Prince  of 
Tarentum,  and  reconcile  him  with  his  father,  the 
Dulte  de  la  Tremouille,  He  was  adored  by  hia 
people,  who  regarded  him  as  a  saint,  and  after  his 
death  they  preserved  everything  belonging  to  him 
with   the   reverence   that  they  would  have  done 

ics.  He  had  been  truly  tlie  father  of  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted,  and  his  whole  time  was  occupied 
with  them.  The  city  of  j^ngcrs  revolted,  in  oppo- 
flition  to  all  his  efforts,  during  the  regency  of 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  Queen  was  advancing  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  the  town :  the  Bishop 
had  been  appointed,  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  to 
q2 
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say  mass  and  administer  the  sacrament ;  : 
mass,  the  Queen  adTonced  to  the  altar: — "Ma- 
dam," said  he,  giving  her  the  consecrated  host. 
*'  receive  your  God — ^your  God,  who,  whilst  ei- 
piring  on  the  cross,  pardoned  hb  enemies !" — The 
city  was  spared. 

The  other  brother  of  Amauld  d'Andilly  wax  the 
great  Amauld,  the  Doctor  of  the  Sorboane,  ai 
celebrated  for  the  inilexibility  of  his  cbamcter  as 
for  his  great  knowledge  and  understanding:  at 
one  time,  during  the  ministry  of  Iiis  nephew,  M.  dc 
Pomponne,  he  was  honoured  and  complimented 
by  Louis  XIV'.,  but  a  few  years  after,  all  had 
changed— the  Jesuila  were  gaining  an  asccndancv 
in  the  government  of  France,  and  the  most  leamed 
theologian  in  the  kingdom  was  pursued,  like  a 
felon,  &om  town  to  town,  and  obliged  to  save 
himself  by  a  timely  Sight.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Duchess  de  Loiigiieville  secreted  him  in  her 
house,  and  brought  him  his  food  bersel£  Bia 
whole  existence  was  stormy  and  agitated,  aad  a 
great  part  of  it  was  passed  in  concealment,  and 
without  the  comforts  of  life.  Nicole,  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  who  was  of  a  quieter  nature,  atxl 
tired  of  controversial  war,  proposed  re»t   to  him 
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ODce>  and  his  answer  was — ^  Rest !  shall  we  not 
have  time  for  rest  in  eternity  ?^ 

Amaold*  had  great  influence  at  Rome :  he  had 
refused  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Innocent  IL ;  but 
though  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  prime  minister 
of  France,  he  died  in  obscurity,  at  a  great  age,  at 
Brussels — alone,  and  without  even  a  servant  to 
attend  on  him.  His  death  happened  in  1694,  luid 
was  a  great  triumph  to  the  Jesuits,  delivcriug 
them  from  their  great  adversary. 

The  niece  of  the  above.  La  M dre  Angclique, 
was  the  last  of  the  abbesses  of  Port- Royal,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  the  destruction  of  her  monuMtery. 
She  was  a  prodigy  of  learning,  and  one  of  thi) 
most  active  and  excellent  persons  that  l'*runc<9 
ever  produced.  Madame  de  Sevign6  naiiicM  u 
letter  that  she  wrote  to  Madame  de  I^'Niiigniort'N, 
in  1679.  On  the  disgrace  of  M.  de  Pom|Miniu' 
she  says,  '^  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  havif  i^vi'f 
heard  a  nun  speak  and  think  as  a  unn  uUouUl  tUh 
I  have  seen  many  of  them :  mnui'f  wIjo  wnn* 
anxious  as  to  the  marriagen  (jf  thirir  riflalioim  ( 
others,  who  were  miseralile  \tfj*Mkm*.  th«ir  uiiu%% 

•  Tbere  is  a  portrait  <if  AnovM,  «  t*rfy  ttm  yt^ttttM,  itt  P^i 
Speooer'f,  at  Ahhur^  I7  iTuOt^yt  4«  Cft«M»|««^/ 
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were  not  married;  others,  who  were  revvngefitl, 
Ul-natured,  iuterested^  prejudiced.  Theae  womrn 
are  to  be  found  every  day ;  but  La  Merc  Angcli^ue 
ia  the  only  one  I  have  ever  met  wiili  who  la  sin- 
cerely and  truly  dead  to  the  world.  She  was  the 
favourite  of  M.  d'Andilly ;  and  of  her  he  once  said 
to  me,  '  All  my  brothers,  and  my  children,  and 
myself  together,  we  are  but  fools,  in  compariaon  of 
Angelique :  nothing  good  ha«  ever  come  frtrni  the 
pen  of  any  one  of  ua  that  has  not  been  corrected 
and  looked  over  by  her;  she  is  at  home  in  eveij 
language,  and  in  every  science,  and  she  has  had 
to  do  with  many  of  the  most  learned  works  of  the 
family.' " 

In  the  monastery  of  Port-Royal  there  were,  at 
nuns,  the  mother  of  the  great  Amauld,  six  of  her 
daughters,  antt  many  of  her  distant  relations.  Alt 
these  women  were  as  good  as  they  were  learned; 
and,  indeed,  such  had  always  been  the  cbnracterof 
the  nuns  of  Port-Royal.  The  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  was  their  enemy,  once  speaking  of  tfaem, 
described  them  "  as  piue  as  angels,  but  aa  proud 
as  demons."  This  description  applies  Co  nuay 
excellent  persons  in  all  ages. 

M-  Amauld  de  Pomponne,  who  filled  the  office 
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of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affidrs  firom  1671 
to  1679,  united  great  talents  to  great  excellence  of 
character.     Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  speaking  of 
the   station  he   had  filled,   sajs,  ^^  Fortune   hac) 
wished  to  make  use  of  his  virtues  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others."     The  origin  of  the  Port-Royal 
society  of  learned  men  was  as  follows : — M.  Le* 
maitre  and  M.  de  Serricourt,  one  a  young  lawyer 
of  great  eloquence,  the  other  in  the  army,  took  a 
sudden  disgust  to  the  world,  in  1637,  and  with- 
drew to  a  house  near  the  Port- Royal,  at  Pans ; 
their  example  was  foUowed  by  several   learned 
persons,  and  the  society  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Port-Royal  Society.     After  a  time,  want  of  room 
in  their  house  determined  them  to  remove  to  the 
old  abbey,   untenanted,    and  abandoned  by  the 
nuns  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs,   in   a  solitary 
situation,   seven   leagues  fi"om   Paris.     At  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs,  they  found  everything  bearing 
marks  of  complete  desolation :  the  lakes,  for  want 
of  draining,  were  converted  into  noxious  marshes, 
and  exhaled  the  most  pestilential  vapours,  and  the 
laud  was  completely  overflowed ;  the  gardens  were 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  brushwood ;  the  house 
had  partly  fallen  down.     The  hermits  were  not  to 
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be  deterred  by  trivial  inconveniences; 
them  were  young  men  of  the  first  families  in 
France,  yet  they  did  not  disdain  to  labour  with 
their  own  hands.  The  aspect  of  the  valley  wa» 
soon  transformed:  the  surface  of  the  swampy 
morass  soon  exhibited  a  clear  lake,  whose  waters 
reflected  the  hills  around ;  the  gardens  were 
cleared ;  and  the  walls  of  Port-Royal  rose  from 
the  ground,  for  the  second  time. 

After  a  short  period,  Pott-Royal  became  a 
numerous  and  flourishing  society.  Its  recluses 
were  not  bound  by  vows,  but  each  led  a  life  of 
voluntary  poverty,  penance,  and  self-denial ;  they 
assumed  no  dress,  bat  were  distinguished  by  their 
coarse  and  plain  elotliing ;  their  time  was  divided 
between  devotion  to  God  nud  usefulness  to  their 
fellow- ere  at  urea.  They  met  together  in  the  various 
church  services,  but  much  of  their  time  was  occu- 
pied in  diligently  reading  and  comparing  the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  they  did  in  the  attitude  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  they  also  read  the  New 
Testament  oftener  than  the  Old,  because  they 
considered  the  former  as  the  best  exi)lanation  of 
the  latter. 

Every  one  of  the  recluses  was  under  the  direc* 
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betrrrcii  tLeoi  a«  CEEriT«$  tn^T  %  rccsi.     Foot  ^  t 

ocea^&tA  ia  tts^hz  the  poor:  r*^  rf  dwae  Jjfcf^ 
wank  heeasut  the  auet  ecsiinefU  j^w^illkcupf^  ol' 
the  jge.  SocDe  mmed  the  pocc,  and  pcvwidrd 
the  sick  viih  food :  ochen  bestowd  their  cin^  on 
the  education  of  diikiren.  Distinct  estaMsi^ 
ments  were  formed  ibr  the  sick  and  the  poi>r« 

Meantime  the  fame  of  Port-RoTal  became  widelv 
diffused:  ppisoos  of  rank  entreated  the  pious  i*- 
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cluseE  to  undertake  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  many  persons  of  property  gave  up  their 
porks  and  gardens,  to  be  appropriated  for  school 
and  play^ounds ;  and  the  grammars  drawn  up 
for  those  schools  obtained  and  still  maintain  the 
suffice  of  the  learned.  Some  of  the  finest  verses 
of  Racine  were  meditated,  while  a  boy  at  school,  iii 
the  woods  of  Port-Royal ;  some  of  the  best  trans- 
lations of  the  Fathers,  the  theological  works  of 
Amsuld,  tlie  letters  and  thouglits  of  Pascal,  the 
moral  essays  of  Nicole,  were  composed  in  the 
seclusion  of  Port-RoyaL 

In  the  meantime  the  nuns  of  the  convent  at 
Paris  exceeded  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  divide  them ;  they  were  accord- 
ingly settled  in  the  Abbey  of  Port-Royal  des 
Champs,  atler  twenty-five  years'  absence ;  and 
the  recluses  vacated  the  abbey,  and  made  an  esta- 
blishment in  the  ^nis  on  the  hilla,  called  Les 
Granges :  these  two  societies  contained  eighteen 
members  of  the  Aruauld  family. 

The  history  of  these  societies  Is  particularly  in- 
teresting, for  those  who  care  about  the  manage- 
ment of  large  communities.  The  great  end  of 
their  being  was  to  help  the  jxwr;  and  much  in- 
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struction  to  that  purpose,  from  the  details  of  the 
institution,  may  be  acquired.  Many  of  the  plans 
of  amelioration,  now  introduced  into  the  institu- 
tions for  education  in  Switzerland,  were  there  pur- 
sued. 

Amongst  the  benefactors  of  these  institutions 
were  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  de  Conti,  the  Queen  of  Poland,  the 
Princess  de  Guimenee,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and 
Madame  de  Sable.  The  monastery  was  repaired 
and  refitted  by  the  benefactions  of  the  Duke  de 
Luynes ;  and  M.  de  Liancourt  erected  a  range  of 
buildings  in  the  court,  for  the  reception  of  those 
guests  who  wished  for  a  temporary  seclusion  from 
the  world.  Hundreds  of  persons,  who  were  marked 
as  Jansenists  in  the  public  eye,  resorted  yearly  for 
religious  meditation  to  Port-Royal  des  Chas^ps. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  long 
awakened,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
de  Longueville,  their  downfall  was  slowly  and 
securely  determined  on  by  the  confessors  of 
Louis  XIV. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PORT-ROYaL 
DES    CHAMPS.* 


What  Louis  XIV.  waa,  when  in  the  hands  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Jesuits,  let  the 
history  of  Port-Royal  and  many  another  dark 
story  tell. 

Not  far  from  Chevreuse,  a  small  town  distanl 
ahout  seven  leagues  from  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a 
^ohtary  plain,  encircled  by  the  shadow  and  still- 
ness of  forests,  is  seen  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground,  covered  with  a  poor  and  meagre  v^e- 


;  beneath  which  the  traveller 


comes  upon 


moss-grown  stones  and  shapeless  traces  of  former 
constructions.  On  this  spot,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  arose  the  towers  of  an  abbey; 
hut  this  abbey  was  not  one  of  those  Catholic 
abodes  of  luxury  and  high  living :  it  was  not  tike 
Jumieges,  with  its  marvels  of  Gothic  architecture; 

*  Tbis  accoiinl  or  Ihe  destruclioD  of  Poti-Itoyal  del  Champi 
is  parlly  lakeii  fromavery  clever  article,  primed  in  ilie  "Athe- 
tiimm."  wliich  containia  critique  on  the  Kccoiint  of  Ihe  demo- 
litioii  of  the  monasteiy,  published  in  a  Prench  work  catM 
"  Sociclf  dea  Gem  dc  Leitres."  AnoUier  kuthorily  u 
lot's  History  of  Port- Royal. 
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nor   St  Trophyme,  with  its  bold  cloisters;  nor 
Fontevrault,  where   the   veil   covered  so  many  a 
royal  head ; — it  was  an  assemblage  of  low,  damp, 
buildings,  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  decay.  In 
the  distance,  these  buildings  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  farm,  which  its  proprietor  suffered  to  go  to 
ruin,  but  for  a  large  cross  of  rusty  iron  and  curious 
workmanship,  that  rose  over  the  summit  of  the  en- 
trance gate,  and  shewed  in  the   sun  light  some 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  gilding.     The  abbey  had  a 
garden,    whose   culture  and  design  were  of  the 
most  humble  pretensions,  and  a  little  further  on 
lay  the  cemetery;  but  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  century  had  planted  that  garden — Amauld,  and 
Lancelot,  and  De  Sacy :  thither  had  Pascal  come, 
to  meditate   his  ^  Pensees''  beneath  its  growing 
shades;  and  in  that  narrow  and  lowly  cemeteiy 
reposed  Racine ! — that  solitude  was   Port-Royal 
des  Champs. 

What  crowding  memories  hang  round  the  old 
abbey,  which  seems  to  fling  its  shadows  over  the 
entire  history  of  the  ei^teenth  century !  Its  name 
is  written  on  every  page  of  the  annals  of  France — 
that  name  which  broke  the  slumbers  of  Louis  XI V^ 
and  haunted  his  ieasts,  as  the  spectre  of  Baoquo 
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sat  down  at  the  banquet  of  Macbeth ;  that  hydi% 
witb  a  hundred  cowled  heads,  which  Louis  XIV. 
vainly  strove  to  muzzle,  and,  finduig  that  impov- 
siblP)  determined  to  destroy. 

The  Abbey  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  founded, 
in  1204,  by  Eudes  do  Sully,  Bishop  of  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  favoured  commuoities 
of  the  Cietertian  order.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  ceotuiy,  this  monastery  had  shared  in  the 
general  decline,  caused  by  the  relaxation  of  rooralt 
consequent  upon  civil  war  and  court  corruption, 
and  which  hod  extended  itself  to  the  religious  com- 
munities. In  1602,  a  young  girl,  Marie  Ange- 
Hque  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  waa  made  abbess.  Under  her 
government  the  convent  was  destined  in  be  rege^ 
ncrated.  The  circumstances  under  which  thai 
regeneration  took  pl^cc,  and  the  legend  with 
which  the  traditions  of  the  monastery  connect 
them,  are  given  at  length  in  M.  de  Lavergne's 
papers  on  Historic  Ruins;  and  he  there  painU 
the  growing,  glorious,  and  tragical  fortunes  <A 
Port-Royal  des  Champs. 

From  the  period  of  the  legend  in  question  datcx 
a  Dew  era — tliat  of  the  restoration  of  ccclesiai 
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discipline,  and  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  in  aQ  its 
rigour.  The  nuns  committed  to  the  flames,  in  the 
middle  of  the  cloisters,  the  poems  of  Ronsard  and 
Balf,  with  the  gauds  and  ornaments  that  had  taken 
place  of  woollen  and  sackcloth ;  and  where  the 
cords  of  the  lute  and  the  songs  of  the  profane  had 
so  long  echoed,  were  now  heard  the  solemn  har- 
monies of  the  Gregorian  chant. 

The  reform  of  Port-Rojal  des  Champs  made 
a  great  sensation.  Louis  XUL  had  succeeded  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  with  him  devotion  had  taken 
place  of  gallantly.  When,  in  1626,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  nuns  obliged  the  commu* 
nity  to  separate,  one  party  removed  to  Paris^ 
and  inhabited  the  house  of  the  order  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques,  whilst  the  other  continued  to  dwell 
in  the  house  in  the  fields.  A  new  species  of  conse* 
crsdon  grew  up  around  the  old  abbey,  and  science 
was  now  peisoniiied  in  the  illustrious  familv  of 
the  Amaolds.  First  came  Amauld  d'Andillv,  and 
then  AntCMne  Amauld,  the  immortal  doctor  of  the 

4 

SorbooDe— one  the  brother,  the  other  the  nephew 
of  the  abbesL  Letters,  the  arts  and  scienct^  alt 
the  knowledge  and  the  professions  which  hi^iKHur 
or  derate  komanity,  had   their  iepnMenWm« 
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at  Port-Royal :  Lctnaitre  de  Sacv,  Lanc« 
Nicole,  Philippe  de  Chatapagnc,  aod,  lost  of  all, 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  his  times,  Pascal 
There,  while  some  administered  the  personalities 
of  the  abbey,  and  laboured  to  re-establish  ita  for- 
tunes, others  tilled  the  ground,  like  simple  hua- 
bandmen;  they  composed  books  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth — books  which,  two  hundred  years 
later,  were  still  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  education. 
Port-Royal  des  Champs  became  a  school,  and  die 
greatest  nobles  of  France  aspired  to  the  honour  of 
havine  their  children  brought  up  there.  Amongtt 
these  children,  the  son  of  an  honest  burgher  of  La 
Ferte  Milon,  was  Racine.  Two  succes^ve  queens 
of  France  took  the  abbey  under  their  protection; 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  devoted  a  portion 
of  her  pages  to  it,  in  her  romance  of  "  Clelie." 

In  tliis  humble  and  pcacetril  retreat,  separated 
by  a  narrow  space  from  all  the  clamour  that  su> 
rounded  the  throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  lived  these 
persons,  objects  of  admiration  and  respect  as  long 
as  virtue  and  science  shall  be  honoured  amongst 
men ;  and  to  tliis  day  these  illustrious  dead  seem 
yet  to  live  in  the  picture  of  the  "  Holy  Supper," 
where  Philippe  de  Champagne,  havine  to  paint 
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tbe  aposdesy  thoti^t  he  could  do  no  l)eltrr  thMl 
choose  for  his  models  the  pious  recluses  of  l\wt« 
BojaL 

The  Jesuits  set  to  work  silently  to  unil<?nuin«k 
an  edifice  which  they  did  not  dare  to  Htornu  With 
this  view^  the  books  issuing  from  the  learned  |>oni 
of  the  recluses  were  subjected  to  a  minuto  exami- 
nation, and  in  them  they  contrived  to  detoot  \\\p 
germs  of  an  alarming  heresy.  The  fanioim  Inioka 
"De  la  Frequente Communion,**  becatne  tlie  uliftml 
for  a  persecution,  which  was  to  l)o  laid  at  rent  only 
in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey.  I  In  millMit'« 
Antoine  Amauld,  was  forced  to  fly,  to  Ptnve  liliii- 
self  fix>m  prosecution,  and  his  relatives  and  IVIetMlii 
were  pointed  out  to  the  public  ittdiKtmlloii  an 
enemies  to  God  and  the  King. 

Then  were  heard,  for  the  fimt  iUtw^  tli^  fMhmm 
names  of  Jansenists  and  MoliniNin*  ,lMtmiii\un, 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  had  wriiUttt  a  \HHtk  in  jiiM Mi- 
cation  of  St.  Aaguiitine*»  iUndrittitn,  Ui  o\p\t4mUUni 
to  the  Jesuit  Molina;  htnwj;  iii$ftm  $iM$^tn,  wUiah 
embodied  a  subtle  soul  (stisd  iVtMi\w^\4mt  m^\  mUU'U, 
in  leririiig  tbe  fcfaolaMfCi/r  Am\mUm  #/f  i\m  mUMUi 
^gu,  tended  to  «epanrt«  ifit/>  Cw/>  (f^f\Kmkf$^  \mnim 
the  foDoveci  of  a  cuuttutm  tML 
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Once  stigmatized  with  the  first  of  these  epitliett, 
the  Monastery  of  P«t-KoyaI  dea  Champs  was 
stricben  to  its  fouodatioQB,  and  never  recovered; 
that  name  was  the  black  flag,  planted  bj  an  enemy 
on  Its  walle. 

At  length  Lonis  XIV.,  whose  confessors  were 
Jesuits,  yielded  to  the  Bolicitation  of  the  powerfiil 
party  which  had  obtained  from  him  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  blotted  out  with  a 
stroke  of  his  pen  one  of  the  glories  of  his  reign, 
by  forbidding  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal  thenceforth 
to  receive  noviciates.  It  was  his  will  that,  with 
the  survivors  of  that  glorious  community,  all  which 
remained  of  the  inst:itution  itself  should  descend 
into  the  grave.  The  nuns  had  hitherto  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  education  of  a  few  girls  of  noble 
families;  these  girls  were  snatched  from  them. 
They  had  some  possessions  derived  from  the  pie^ 
of  illustrious  patrontj,  and  an  edict  was  isBoed 
which  assigned  this  property  to  the  community  of 
Paris.  They  had  confessors  who  possessed  all 
their  confldonce — venerable  old  men,  who  had 
shared  in  the  splendour  of  the  abbey  ;  these  eccle- 
siastics were  prosecuted,  flung  into  dungeons,  or 
forced  to  fly  the  kingdom. 
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But  the  enemies  of  Port-Royal  were  not  yet 
tatiafiecL  So  long  as  the  abbey  should  exist,  the 
Jesuits  could  not  sleep  in  peace.  P^re  le  TcUier, 
the  King's  confessor,  daily  repeated  to  him  that 
the  only  means  of  ensuring  his  salvation  was  to 
break  up,  through  an  act  of  his  soTcreign  will,  a 
haogh^  community,  which  had  been  formerly 
protected  by  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  This  last  ar- 
gument was  an  unanswerable  one  with  Louis,  who 
held  in  horror  all  recollections  of  the  Fronde. 

The  abbey,  however,  was  still  standing  in  the 
autumn  of  1709 ;  but  it  was  little  better  than  a 
ruin,  on  whose  crumbling  walls  might  be  read  the 
terrible  effects  of  the  vengeance  of  a  sect  which 
never  yet  forgave  its  enemies.  Of  the  eighty 
nuns,  which  it  formerly  possessed,  twenty-three 
only  remained ;  for  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  coin- 
cidence, the  monastery  and  its  inmates  seemed 
hastening  together  to  a  common  tomb.  One  more 
summer  had  now  elapsed — how  many  of  the  rmns 
were  destined  to  look  upon  another? — liow  many 
to  witness  even  the  return  of  the  leaves  ?  It  would 
have  soothed  them,  in  their  deep  distress,  if  aid 
and  consolation  could  have  reached  them  from 
without; — but  no:  to  declare  for  them  was  to 
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incur  the  most  immineDt  danger,  and  even  their 
nearest  relatives  were  obliged  to  refrain  from  visit- 
ing them.     Such  v?as  the  will  of  Louis  XIV. 

At  length  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  grew  in- 
dignant at  their  very  resignation,  and  forthwith 
fulminated  against  them  the  terrible  sentence  of 
excommunication:  then  the  courage  of  the  poor 
nuns  gave  way.  A  world  of  feelings,  an  order  of 
ideas,  which  no  longer  exist  in  our  days,  must  be 
revived  ere  we  can  be  made  fully  to  comprehend 
the  Bufferings  of  these  women,  when  suddenly  de- 
nied the  practice  of  those  pious  duties  which  had 
formed  their  entire  existence :  no  priest,  to  speak 
peace  to  their  sorrows  and  pardon  to  their  sins — 
the  confessional  empty  —  no  ceremonies  —  no 
mass  —  day  and  night  the  altar  deserted  —  the 
church  mute  I  They  still  repaired  mechanically 
thither ;  as  if  they  had  hoped  that  God,  in  his  in- 
finite mercy,  would  work  a  miracle  in  their  favour, 
and  that  there  might  rise  up  before  them  at  the 
altar  one  of  the  venerable  ecclesiastics  who  slept 
the  sleep  of  eternity  within  a  few  paces  of  its  foot. 
Alas  I  vainly  did  they  light  the  tapere,  and  deck 
the  altar  with  the  freshest  flowers  of  the  season — the 
altar  was  still  lonely,  and  still  the  church  was  mute ! 
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Byabost  of  ties,  these  sainted  women  were  bound 
to  the  dwelling  in  which  were  centered  all  their 
jojs  and  sorrows-^aU  their  knowledge  of  the  past, 
and  all  their  hopes  of  futurity.  Their  lives  were 
comprised  in  their  church,  their  garden,  and  the 
buriat-grouad  of  those  who  awaited  them  in  the 
tomb. 

Towards  the  close  of  autumn,  in  1709,  as  the 
nuDS  rose  for  matins,  strange  sounds  seemed  to 
leach  their  ears,  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the 
abbey.  The  noise  was  like  the  dull  and  measured 
tread  of  a  body  of  horsemen,  mingled  with  the 
motion  of  wheels,  as  of  many  carriages.  With  a 
Tague  presentiment  of  evil,  the  sisters  were  about 
to  ent«r  the  chapel,  when  an  old  scr\itor  of  the 
■bhey,  breathless  with  spe«d  and  blanched  by 
fear,  stood  before  them :  he  approached  the  ob- 
besa,  to  whom  be  spoke  long  in  whispers.  While 
Eatening  to  his  narrative,  the  brow  of  the  abbess 
letained  its  wonted  serenity ;  it  was  only  when 
tarfiiiig  toward  the  nuns,  and  raising  her  voice  to 
address  them,  that  her  words,  though  full  of  gen- 
tleness, betrayed  the  deep  emotion  that  shook  her 
within. 

"  My  daughters,"  she  said,  "  follow  me  into  the 
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ftdk  rf  ^  n      ,  ^  ^iiiiiiM  iiiiwiiiM. 

I  I  '     MlllhjlMfcllBillllllll     flMMI 

fl^Km,  ami6»  A^  ^b*  "f  tofcfta,  aid  ar- 
naaded  W  ■Shit  vnr,  stood  Mji— igM^  ^ 
ViiyerfAi^LMui  He  Bade  a  ^^  to  Ae  m^ 
to  W  9BMed,  aad  na&U^  b  f  Ambu  H^id 
««ktk«H«f  Fmn,— *I»  Wre,-  Wad, 
"  to  1 11 1  Mil  mm^man  of  aevtzilT.  Yoa  lunv  <£»- 
dkejcdife  Ks^aod  he  kboc  lo  be  faavral  witk 
■MpBirr;  fltai  ks  M^My  hu  rumulmJ 
BercT.  He«  tke  deove  iaBiied  bj  &e  King  in 
eaaodir'     Tli^  be  Rad  that  fiene  decnc^die- 
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tated  by  the  Jesuits,  which  expelled  the  nuns 
from  their  monastery,  and  ordered  that,  after  their 
departure,  the  buildings  should  be  rased  to  the 
ground^  and  their  site  surrendered  to  the  plough. 
By  the  terms  of  this  edict,  the  very  grave  was 
robbed  of  its  right  of  sanctuary,  and  the  bones 
buried  in  the  cemetery  were  ordered  to  be  disin- 
terred. From  the  29th  of  October,  1709,  the 
fiunous  community  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs  was 
no  more. 

The  reading  of  these  last  directions  was  followed 
by  a  long,  deep  groan,  and  then  a  silence,  as  of 
death,  fell  on  the  hall : — it  seemed  the  last  sigh  of 
the  old  abbey,  and  the  blood  curdled  in  the  very 
Teins  of  D' Argenson  himself.  It  was  almost  as  if  the 
nuzffi  had  passed  suddenly,  and  at  once,  from  life 
onto  death — so  pale  and  inanimate  was  every  face, 
and  so  motionless  every  frame :  between  the  au- 
dience of  flesh  and  blood,  seated  in  the  worm- 
eaten  stalls  of  the  chapter,  and  the  figures  in  effigy 
on  the  cracked  walls,  there  appeared  but  little 
difference. 

At  length  a  voice  arose,  as  from  the  depth  of  a 
tomb— it  was  the   abbess  who  spoke : — **  Mon- 
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seigneur,"  she  said,  "I  and  my  daughters  are 
readv.     When  must  these  things  be  'f 

"  On  the  instant,"  was  the  nflj.  "  Yoa  are 
twentr-three  nans,  and  at  the  convent  gate  stand 
twentr-three  carriages,  which  will  coovev  you  to 
tvreaty-three  different  monasteries,  where  you  wiH 
end  your  day^.  You  have  an  hour  for  prepa- 
nuions  and  farewells.' 

"  My  children,"  said  the  abbess,  with  a  voice 
that  rose  clear  and  distinct  amidst  the  sounds  of 
tear;  and  distress — "  follow  me !" 

The  nuns  oljeyed,  resumed  their  rank,  and 
issued  from  the  halL  Tliey  traveled  the  court 
amidst  the  crowd  of  soldiers  ^ho  made  way  &jr 
them  with  reupecttul  commiseration,  until  they 
resched  the  church.  There  the  sisters  knelt 
down ;  and  the  gates  being  closed,  the  abbess, 
with  ■  Toke  full  of  majesty,  gare  out  the  liTst 
Terse  of  the  109th  Psalm,  and  the  whole  com- 
tounity  took  up  the  next  in  chonis.  The  song  at 
first  was  &int  and  &Itering — shaken  bv  angiiisbf 
and  Btay«d  by  tears:  but  as  the  swelling  hnnnco 
of  the  oa^sn  rose  to  the  vaulted  roof,  the  voices  of 
the  nuns  revived,  and  they  found  those  inspired 
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accents  which  are  no  longer  soonib  of  this  lower 
earth,  but  made  the  music  of  the  fint  Christiaai 
when  the  hymn  of  praise  rose  firom  the  bamir^r  pti^ 

The  hoar  had  long  passed  when  Lf  Argeiuriirj, 
annoyed  by  the  non-execotion  of  ^xJa  orri«>, 
directed  that  the  doors  of  the  cLorch  ih/xiW  V 
forced.  The  satellites  of  D' Af2eii*>n  f^unviA  t\^. 
choir,  forced  the  nuns  firom  their  %talb,  ar>i  \>hu:fri\ 
them  in  the  carriages.  The  r;IL^«^r%  h^fai  th'r 
neighbouring  hamlets,  who  had  ^^fiifntiAfA  at  tft^ 
tidings  of  the  work  of  destructimu  kivrlt  ajvl  w<r;/f^ 
and  strove  for  fragments  of  veiLi  awl  T*j*fjif»r%,  a* 
the  relics  of  martrrcfl  iaintjw 

At  lemrth  silence  derotrifle^i  oti  th^  ar/f^rr*  Ttj^ 
next  day  the  work  of  ^Ui/JAtusfi  K^^^pai^  sa»fi  fi^? 
ancient  monastenr  was  h^^rA^l  yriui  fhh  {rr^yijri/i ! 
Such  are  some  of  the  ysurticnhtn  <jf  Oo:  *U:xtn%t> 
tion  of  Port-Royal  de«  Cliampf. 

Of  the  poor   nuns,   rn^j^tly   ^t-A  7aA  tUvfmr\Ai 
women,  manT  died  a  few  rhkT»,  afur  iltfAr  arrivai 
at    their   destined  monaftt^^;  th/;  l4;!tfvUhi(A  /if 
their    separate  ymriMeji^   at  an   ^irsataA     Uum 
of  the   year,  joined   to  their  an^rtiiAtj   //f  friin^J^ 
soon   ended   their   ^^rrow*.     Bat   tiiierir    ewftultm 
wei«  not  yet  satisfied ;  they  beheld  the  yettetMium 
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with  which  the  country  people  visited  the  mined 
rem^s  of  the  abbey  and  the  cemetery.  Accoid* 
iagly  the  gardens  and  walks  were  demolishedi  the 
foundations  of  the  house  were  ploughed  up,  and 
the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves,  that  not  a 
vestige  might  remain  where  the  institutioQ  had 
stood — that  the  memory  of  it  might  be  dean 
blotted  out  from  the  things  that  bad  been — that 
no  devotional  feelings  might  be  associated  wiili 
the  view  of  the  place  where  so  much  religion,  so 
much  goodness,  and  so  much  learning,  had  oooe 
flourished,  and  where  the  purest  friendshipG  had 
existed,  which  made  the  spot  sacred  to  hundredi 
nf  human  beings. 

The  police  at  Paris  seized  all  prints  or  drawings 
that  could  preserve  a  recollection  of  Port-RojaL 
The  Jesuits,  having  once  gained  their  object,  w<« 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  all 
that  could  make  it  known  that  there  bad  oncv 
been  Jaiu^nists  in  France.* 


*  Wbai  deteUatioD  of  ibe  JanMnUu  was  iDnJlLed  into  thr 
educatioD  of  ihe  Bourljons  may  be  supposed  from  the  (o\- 
towing  story,  tatd  by  Horace  Walpole,  of  the  Dauphin,  tea 
of  Louis  XV. :  Teading  of  ihe  crime*  of  Nero,  hi  excluacd, 
"  Ma  foi.  c'6ta\l  le  plus  grand  sc^lerai  qui  fill  jamait ;  il  nt 
lui  mUHiuDil  que  d'fttre  JuiMoute." 
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THE  MONASTERY  OF  LA  TRAPPE. 

The  two  institutions  that  made  the  most  sen- 
sation in  France,  both  privately  and  politically, 
during  the  times  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  were 
those  of  La  Trappe  and  Port^Royal  des  Champs. 
Every  one  had  either  a  relation  or  a  friend  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  establishments.  Of  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  M.  de  Ranee,  Abbot  of  La 
Trappe,  enough  has  been  told,  bat  a  little  more 
may  be  added,  to  describe  the  institution  itself 
which  was  called  by  many  '^The  Tomb  of  La 
Trappe." 

The  monastery  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, under  the  auspices  of  St  Bernard,  the  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux.  After  many  ages  had  elapsed  from 
its  first  institution,  it  had  declined  to  a  state  of  the 
most  scandalous  corruption.  Many  of  the  monks 
lived  by  robbery,  and  committed  assassinations  on 
the  passengers  who  had  occasion  to  traverse  their 
woods.  The  neighbourhood  shrunk  with  terror 
from  the  approach  of  men  who  never  went  abroad 
unarmed,  and  whose  excursions  were  marked  with 

b2 


bfecKkfaed   and  riolence:    « The   banditti  of  La 
Tmm"^  v^a?  the  appellatioo  bj  wfaidi  thej  were 


Socii  veie  the  men  amoogst  whom  M.  de  Ranee 
resicjrrd  to  fix  his  fatme  abode.  He  went  alone 
into  thk  compuiT  of  mffians^  every  one  of  whom 
was  bent  on  hk  dc^tnictioa.  Plans  were  formed 
to  warlaT  and  assassinate  him;  bat  Pravidence 
frustntcd  these  plans^  The  account  of  the  lives 
of  the  Tnfipbts  is  cmioas*  shewing  the  steps  bj 
wfeioh  diese  men  were  gained  orer  to  religion,  and 
how  so  wooderfbl  a  change  was  effected  in  a  com- 
munitr.  The  same  ardour  and  vehemence  of 
chaTKter  which  had  disdnguisbed  the  Abbot  of 
La  Trappe  in  the  workL  now  characterized  him  in 
the  cloister. 

The  situation  of  the  mon^terv  was  well  adapted 
to  rX>  Ranee's  views.  It  was  not  br  from  Evieux, 
in  Nonnandv.  In  descending  a  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Maurice,  the  traveller  foond  himself  in 
surfat  of  a  dark  forest,  extending  further  than  the 
eve  could  reach,  over  an  immense  tract  of  country. 
The  whcJe  of  the  wav  through  the  forest  was  inex- 
pres^blv  drearv.  onlv  diversified  bv  a  few  solitary 
dilapidated  chapels,  and  here  and  there  a  few  de- 
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caying  croeses  raised  by  pious  hands.  Pursuing  a 
path  through  these  dense  forests  for  some  hours, 
an  opening  in  the  trees  presented  itself  on  the 
overhanging  brow  of  a  hill,  the  descent  of  which 
was  clothed  with  wood,  and  so  perpendicular  as  to 
appear  impracticable,  till  led  by  the  guide  to  a  zig- 
zag path  hollowed  out  of  the  side  of  a  rock.  A 
death-like  stillness  and  silence  reigned  all  around, 
and  directly  below  was  a  long  and  steep  valley,  so 
narrow  and  thickly  wooded  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

This  valley  was  interspersed  with  eleven  lakes, 
the  waters  of  which  were  completely  stagnant,  and 
their  hue  dark  and  dismaL  They  were  connected 
one  with  another  in  two  circles,  forming  a  double 
moat  about  the  monaster^'.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  venerable  Abbey  of  La  Trappe  appeared 
rifflng  in  the  centre;  but  during  morning  and 
evening,  the  exhalations  fix>m  the  waters  were  so 
thick,  that  only  its  dark  grey  towers  appeared 
above  the  curling  vapour,  or  the  deep  tone  of  it£ 
bell  announced  to  the  traveller  that  he  had  reached 
his  journey's  end.  Perhapfs  there  wiig  not  a  atu*- 
tion  in  the  whole  world  more  calculated  to  inspire 
religioofi  awe  than  that  preieutizig  itself  osi  tiit  fim 
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view  of  the  Monastery  of  La  Twppe.  The  author 
of  the  account  of  La  Trappe  as  it  then  existed, 
from  which  this  account  is  taken,  compares  the 
sensation  on  the  first  view  of  it  to  the  feehng  ex- 
cited by  the  immediate  presence  of  death.  ■ 

In  descending  the  steep,  difficnit  and  intricate 
by-paths,  the  traveller  again  lost  sight  of  the 
abbey,  till  he  had  actually  reached  the  bottuiu 
of  the  hilL  Then  emerging  from  the  trees,  the 
following  inscription,  immediately  before  him,  ap- 
peared in  stone-work,  above  the  grate  of  tbej 
Tent: — 

"  Celt  ici  que  la  mort  «  la  *^rit£. 
Elt'vent  \eun  flatobeaux  terriblet ; 
C'ebt  de  cfite  demeure  au  monde  iiiacccssiUe, 
Que  I'oQ  passe  h  I'^lemit*."  ' 

Over  the  gateway  was  a  statue  of  St.  Beniard: 
he  held  in  one  hand  a  church,  in  the  others  spade; 
the  emblems  of  devotion  and  labour.  Round  the 
court  of  the  convent  were  the  offices,  granaries, 
stahles,  mill,  &c  Such  was  the  external  appear- 
ance of  La  Trappe. 

The  austerities  praeUaed  within  wne  all  con- 
nected with  a  spirit  of  mortification.     The  food  ot 

'  Mr.  Fellowes,  in  bis  accounl  of  La  Trappe, 
Mine  insCTipiion,  when  he  vtiited  it  in  1817. 
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the  monks  was  regetables,  water,  and  bread,  and 
those  in  small  quantities ;  neither  meat,  fish,  eggs, 
nor  butter  were  allowed.  Their  cells  were  small, 
and  contained  only  a  bed  composed  of  knotted- 
straw  rope,  a  rug,  a  few  books,  and  a  human  skull ; 
and  when  any  one  appeared  near  his  death,  he 
was  placed  on  a  bed  made  of  dust  and  ashes  on  the 
brick  floor,  there  to  expire.  An  unbroken  silence 
was  maintained  throughout  the  whole  monastery, 
except  during  one  hour  on  Sunday,  when  a  con- 
▼ocation  was  held  on  religious  subjects;  but 
nothing  like  general  conversation  was  ever  per- 
mitted, and  consequently  each  member  was  nearly 
as  much  insulated  as  if  he  alone  existed  in  the 
universe. 

Some  facts  connected  with  this  institution,  though 
strictly  true,  can  scarcely  be  credited.  None  but 
the  abbot  and  prior  knew  the  name,  age,  rank,  or 
even  the  native  country,  of  any  of  the  different 
members  of  the  community.  Every  one,  on  taking 
the  vows,  assumed  a  name ;  and,  with  his  former 
appellation,  the  monk  was  supposed  not  only  to 
abjure  the  world,  but  every  recollection  or  memo- 
rial of  his  past  life.  Often  have  persons  of  the 
same  name  and  family  lived  together  without  sus- 
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pectiog  it,  till  the  name  on  the  grave-stone  of  the 
dead  betrayed  the  truth  to  the  survivor. 

Out  of  the  many  cstraordioary  stories  Icdowh 
as  facta,  of  what  occurred  at  La  Trappc,  here  is 
one: — A  youth  of  great  religious  promif^c  entered 
himself  at  La  Trappe ;  his  piety  and  liis  gival 
austerities  edited  the  whole  society :  M  last,  be 
fell  into  a  slow  decline,  a  monk  waa  appointed  to 
attend  on  him,  and  the  youth  died.  About  a  year 
at^er,  one  of  the  monks  saw  him  who  had  attended 
the  youth,  in  the  burial  place,  in  meditation  new 
his  tomb :  no  more  notice  was  taken  rill,  ten  yean 
atler,  the  monk  died,  when  his  gravestone  un- 
folded the  secret,  that  it  was  his  only  son  whom  he 
had  wept,  and  whom  he  had  attended  unknown  to 
himself. 

The  hardships  undergone  hy  the  mooks  appear 
almost  insupportable  to  human  nature :  their 
heavy  woollen  clothes  were  never  changed  or  taken 
off,  night  or  day,  summer  or  winter;  they  were 
not  allowed  to  wann  themselves  in  winter  at  a  fin. 
The  Abbe  dc  Ranee  turned  away  a  novice,  as  aot 
having  the  spirit  of  the  order,  because  he  observed 
him,  in  weeding,  put  by  the  nettles,  to  prevent 
being  stung.      The    common   haUt   where   tfai^ 
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assembled,  both  in  their  private  and  public  readings, 
was  hung  with  paintings  of  the  most  awful  descrip- 
tion :  the  representation  of  a  corpse — the  same  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  and  also  as  a  skeleton — 
a  soul  in  purgatory,  and  another  writhing  in  the 
flames  of  hell — these  were  amongst  the  principal 
subjects. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  deaths 
occasioned  by  these   rigorous    austerities,   there 
were  seldom  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
mates in  the  convent.     The  brethren  might  be 
classed  under  three    different   descriptions:    the 
monks,  properly  speaking,  who  were  all  priests, 
and   who  wore  a  white  woollen  dress;  the   lay 
brothers,  who  took  the  same  vows,  but  who  acted 
as  servants  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  monastery, 
and  who  were  distinguished  by  a  grey  cowl  and 
gown ;  and  a  third  class,  called  the  ^*  fireres  donnes,^ 
who,  for  some  particular  vow,  retired  for  six  months 
or  a  year,  without  adopting  the  monastic  habit, 
though  conforming  to  all  the  rules  prescribed  in 
the  convent. 

When  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  have  been  asked 

for  what  purpose  they  chose  this  seclusion*  tlicir 

rer  was — "To  glorify  God,  to  repent  of  our 
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atits,  and  to  pray  for  the  tmhappy  worid  whiefa 
prays  not  for  itself." 

The  life  of  the  Abbot  of  La  Trappe  is  worth 
reading,  from  its  curiosity :  three  difierent  accounti 
of  him  are  published  in  French.  He  waa  one  day 
aslccd  why  lie  alone  enjoined  so  many  austeride^ 
which  no  other  order  in  the  Catholic  religion 
practises.  Uis  opinion  was  that  do  man  could 
safely  neglect  *'  his  own  peculiar  calL"  "  Whether 
we  be  called  to  missions,  with  the  Jesttit^;  u>  acts 
of  mercy,  like  the  order  of  Charity ;  to  enligiiien 
the  world,  Ulce  the  congregation  of  SL  Maur ;  to 
preach,  like  the  Domiuicans;  to  humiliation,  Ukc 
ihe  Minimi ;  or  to  contemplation,  Ulcc  the  order  of 
the  Visitation;  I  still  honour  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  them  all,  and  recognise  from  my  hran, 
that  there  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  yoiu:  calUng;  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  iu  us  alL" 

The  history  of  Do  IUnc4  is  one  of  the  moM 
poetical  of  the  century  of  Louis  XIV, ;  it  is  mMoPf 
tiiU  of  fierce  hates  and  loves,  burning  passiona,  great 
ambitions,  and  should  have  been  told  m  vcne  by  the 
pen  of  Lord  Byron.  Dc  Ranee's  character  was  ant 
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such  as  Lord  Byron  loved  to  paint.  We  are  told 
of  his  genius^  his  courtly  manners^  and  that  he 
possessed  that  refined  raillery  which  the  Gram- 
monts  and  the  wits  of  those  days  gloried  in. 
Byron  would  have  well  described  his  worldly  loves, 
his  great  resolves,  his  deep  repentance.  Some 
authors  have  doubted  the  truth  of  that  part  of  his 
story  relating  to  the  Duchess  de  Montbazon ;  but 
there  is  in  reality  no  doubt  of  its  being  true, 
firom  the  circumstances  being  named  in  a  public 
trial  of  that  time,  illustrative  of  another  "  Cause 
Celebre,"  and  by  that  mention  never  having  been 
contradicted  by  the  fiunilies  of  De  Ranee  and 
Montbazon,  though  this  publication  issued  from 
the  press  of  the  official  courts  of  judicature. 

The  whole  history  of  De  Ranee  proves  that  he 
had  resolved  that  the  human  race,  in  his  followers, 
should  expiate  his  crimes  by  their  austerities,  and 
that  a  death-bed  of  peace  on  sackcloth  and  ashes 
should  secure  to  himself  an  immortality  in  a  world 
to  come,  a  world  which  he  had  scoffed  at  the  very 
existence  of  during  all  the  early  years  of  his  life,  and 
(oh,  still  deeper  in  iniquity  I)  had  attempted  and 
succeeded  in  leading  others  to  scoff  at,  by  incul- 
cating atheism  and  incredulity. 
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LOUIS  XIV. 


Bom,  1638;  died,  1715. 


The  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  may  be  called 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
From  that  time  the  King  was  his  own  prime 
minister^  and  he  thought  to  rule  the  state  despo- 
tically ;  but  he  was  by  turns  ruled  himself^  not  by 
one  but  by  many.  The  agitation  of  the  realm 
since  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  had  produced  the 
ordinary  consequences  of  agitation,  in  the  genius 
which  it  had  called  up  in  every  department. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  the  most  pros- 
perous possible.  Colbert  was  minister,  and  the 
best  of  ministers ;  and  his  generals  held  the  first 
rank  in  Europe  as  to  reputation.  The  talents  of 
Louis  were,  in  fact,  rather  below  mediocrity ;  but 
he  possessed  the  great  power  of  forming  his  man- 
ners and  character  upon  a  good  model,  and  of  ad- 
hering to  it,  which  is  often  more  valuable  in  the 
conduct  of  life  than  the  very  greatest  abilities.  By 
nature,  he  was  a  lover  of  order  and  regularity  ;  he 
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prudent,  moderate,  secret,  the  master  of  his 
actions  and  his  tongue.  For  these  qualities  he  was 
indebted  to  nature — education  had  done  nothing 
for  him.  He  had  a  passion,  however,  or  rather 
a  foible — namely,  vanity,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
a  love  of  glory.  No  flattery  was  too  gross  for  him ; 
incense  was  the  only  intellectual  food  he  imbibed* 
His  creatures  had  abundant  opportunities  of  apply- 
ing large  doses  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  and 
of  [Kostrating  themselves  before  him,  of  assuming 
an  air  of  utter  nothingness  in  his  presence,  and 
of  attributing  to  him  the  praise  of  every  scheme 
they  had  invented. 

The  King^s  love  of  sieges  and  reviews  was  an- 
other form  of  this  his  only  enthusiasm — his  passion 
for  himself.  A  siege  was  a  fine  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  himself;  and  at  reviews,  his  fine  per- 
son, his  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  that  air  of  dig- 
nity which  he  possessed,  enabled  him  to  play  the 
first  part  with  great  eflect.  His  whole  conver- 
sation fell  on  his  campaigns  and  his  troops ;  and 
however  tiresome  this  became,  it  was  redeemed 
by  the  majesty  and  propriety  of  his  expressions. 
His  mind  ran  on  small  matters ;  he  was  inces- 
santly  occupied   with   the   minutiae   of    military 
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al&iis — clothing,  arms,  &c. ;  but  he  told  a  I 
better  tliaa  any  man  of  his  time. 

His  frequent  changes  of  residence  were  i 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  number  of  uti- 
ficial  distinctions,  by  which  he  kept  the  coiutiers 
ID  B  perpetual  state  of  ansiety  and  expectatioiL 
It  was  the  fashion  to  request  to  accompany  hlni, 
to  ask  for  apartments  at  Court,  and  the  couniet 
was  elated  or  humiliated  accordingly  S8  these 
favours  were  granted,  Louis  XIV,  not  only 
knew  how  to  keep  his  courtiers  alive  to  a  sense  of 
the  distinctions  be  granted,  but  be  bad  a  faculty 
of  personal  observation,  which  seems  peculiar  to 
royalty.  The  absence  or  presence  of  any  one  was 
noticed ;  in  his  own  mind,  he  kept  an  aceumtr 
account  of  these  things.  When  he  was  asked  for 
anything  for  a  person  who  was  seldom  seen,  lie 
would  say,  "  I  do  not  know  him ;"  or  for  one  who 
came  rarely  to  court — "  He  is  a  man  I  never  sec  ;" 
and  these  sentences  were  final  He  had  spies  and 
reporters  everywhere,  and  of  all  classes.  All  let- 
ters by  post  were  opened  with  cxtraordtnarj 
dexterity  and  promptitude;  and  sometimes  the 
letters  themselves  were  laid  before  the  King.  The 
secrecy  with  which  this  department  of  etpionagr 
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was  conducted  was  impenearable.  Neither  secrecy 
nor  dissimulation  was  difficult  for  the  King ;  he, 
however,  piqued  himself  on  keeping  his  word,  but 
gave  it  rarely.* 

Louis  XIV.  was  the  model  of  a  king,  far  repre- 
sentation— the  very  hero  of  addresses,  petitions, 
levees,  reviews,  and  festivals.    In  all  personal  mat- 
ters he  was  perfect ;  there  was  a  grace  in  all  he 
did,  a  precision  and  refinement  in  all  he  said,  that 
rendered  an  attention  firom  him  a  distinction ;  he 
knew  the  value  of  it,  and  may  have  been  said  to 
have  sold  his  words — nay,  even  his  smile,  even 
his  looks.     He  spoke  rarely  to  any  one ;  when  he 
did,  it  was  with  brevity  and  majesty :  no  harsh 
word  ever  escaped  him;    and   when   he   repri- 
manded, it  was  done  with  an  air  of  kindness.     He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  polished  to  the  very 
limits  of  his  nature ;  no  one  better  marked  the 
distinctions  of  age,  merit,  and  rank,  in  his  mode 
of  reception.     His  manner  to  women  was  most 
respectful ;  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  never  replaced 
it  as  long  as  he  was  speaking  to  them.    To  men 
of  rank,  he  took  off  his  hat  for  a  moment;  and 

*  See  Foreign  Quarterly,  fol.  ix. 
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with  those  of  inferior  degree,  he  contented  hiiu- 
Belf  with  touching  his  hat.  When  with  the  piinns 
of  the  blood,  he  exhibited  the  Baine  manner  af 
when  with  the  ladies ;  but  all  this  time  his  pride 
sbone  in  his  eyes— his  looks  proclaimed  his  sofe- 
reigntj  over  everything  and  everybody  romid  him, 
to  that  degree,  that  the  most  intrepid  were  awed 
by  them ;  and  in  whatever  moment  of  his  life  be 
was  beheld,  his  appearuice  prucluined  lum  alK 
solute  and  a  king. 

The  service  of  the  palace  was  like  clockvork, 
which  was  uo  small  inconvenience  to  the  cotutien, 
who  were  obliged  to  be  in  particular  saloons  or 
galleries  at  certain  hours  of  their  masters  day. 

Louis  treated  his  servants  with  favour  and  COD- 
sidcration,  and  their  intiuencc  over  him  was  gresL 
He  was  particular  in  ascertaining  with  what  atteo- 
tioD  they  bad  been  treated  when  sent  of  a  mcsBagc 
He  used  to  relate  with  complacency  that  be  otte 
day  sent  one  of  his  footmen  to  the  Dtikc  de  Moot- 
bazoii,  Governor  of  Paris,  who  was  at  that  lioie  in 
one  of  his  chateaux,  and  who,  on  the  arnTol  of  tbe 
royal  servant,  was  just  sitting  down  to  diun«r. 
The  Duke  made  the  servant  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  bim,  and  when  he  departed,   accoinpaoiwi 
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him  to  the  door,  in  honour  of  his  master;  and 
this  act  of  base  servility  greatly  pleased  the  King. 

There  must  have  been  something  very  imposing 
in  the  expression  of  Loms's  countenance,  and  the 
majesty  of  his  deportment:  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony, it  was  necessary  to  be  accustomed  to  him, 
not  to  be  overawed  by  these  looks  of  royalty.  When 
harangues  were  made  to  him,  his  own  answers 
were  models  of  propriety,  and  were  often  conceived 
in  an  agreeable  tone  of  compliment.  On  gayer 
occasions,  he  was  graceful  and  easy ;  all  was  grand, 
decent,  and  noble,  animated  by  an  air  of  gaiety 
and  good-humour,  which,  joined  to  his  handsome 
aippearance,  made  his  manner  irresistible.* 

Louis  XIV.  excelled  in  sports  and  exercises: 
he  loved  the  air,  lived  much  out  of  doors,  and  was 
the  best  shot  in  France.  He  used  to  follow  the 
stag  at  Fontainblcau,  after  he  broke  his  arm,  in  a 
caleche  drawn  by  four  ponies,  which  he  managed 
at  ftdl  gallop  with  admirable  skilL  Connected 
with  his  fondness  for  shooting,  was  his  attachment 
to  dogs,  of  which  he  used  to  keep  seven  or  eight  in 
his  apartments,  and  feed  them  himseli 

His  turn  for  magnificence  and  splendour  was 

*  See  Sftint  Simon's  Metnoin. 
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extensiTCly  imitated ;  it  spread  all  over  court,  camp, 
and  <ntj,  and  reduced  the  nobility  to  poverty  and 
difficulties,  which  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  rays 
the  king  foresaw  and  calculated  upon,  to  second 
his  own  purposes  of  subjugating  the  grand  seigneuis 
of  France,  by  means  more  artftil  and  more  certain 
than  the  violent  measures  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

The  death-bed  of  this  extrsOTdinaiy  man  is  as 
fine  a  piece  of  acting  as  any  other  of  his  liie. 
Louis  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  all  the  grace  and 
decorum  he  loved  in  his  brightest  moments.  His 
addrcssscs  to  hia  friends  and  altendanu  and  to  the 
little  Dauphin  were  bo  studied  and  perfect,  that 
the  description  of  them  produces  the  effect  of  a 
well-acted  play  ;  every  person  present  was  in  tears. 
tic  was  long  dying;  when  he  ap]>cared  at  the 
worst,  the  courtiers  deserted  his  apartments,  and 
6ocked  about  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  When  he 
ralUedi  die  reaction  was  sudden,  and  the  Duke  was 
left  alone.  In  his  last  days  on  earth,  the  King 
sliewcd  great  strength  of  mind,  but  with  it  »• 
hibiting  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  that  passion  for 
admiration  which  had  been  hia  characteristic 
through  life. 

At  a  quarter-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  momtt^ 
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of  the  Ist  of  September,  ITIS,  Louis  XIV.  breathed 
his  last.  When  the  event  was  known,  the  first 
**  Gientilhomme  de  la  Chambre"  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  cried  out  three  times  from  the  balcony — 
^Le  Roi  est  mortP  then  breaking  his  cane  in 
two,  he  took  another,  and  cried  out  — "  Vive 
le  Roi  I^  The  clock  of  Versailles  was  stopped  at 
the  time  at  which  the  King  expired,  and  remained 
so  until  the  death  of  his  successor. 

The '  body  of  Louis  XIV.  was  transferred,  nine 
days  after  his  death,  to  Saint-Denis.  The  pomp 
of  his  funeral  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  the 
rejoicings  of  the  people ;  they  erected  tents  near 
the  road-side,  where  they  laughed  and  sang,  calling 
out,  that  the  houses  of  the  Jesuits  should  be  set  on 
fire  by  the  torches  of  the  funeral  procession.  Mas- 
sillon  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  Louis  le 
Grand ;  the  people  pronounced  their  eulogium  in 
a  different  manner. 

Many  pancgyrites  have  celebrated  the  reign  of 
Louis  XrV.,  but  none  have  succeeded  so  well  as 
the  Cardinal  de  Maury.  **  This  King  had  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  Turenne,  Conde,  Luxembourg, 
Catenat,  Bouffiers,  Crequi,  Montesquiou,  Vendome, 
and  Villars;  Colbert,  Louvois,  and  Torcy,  were 
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called  to  direct  his  councils ;  Bossnet^  Bourdaloae, 
and  Massillon  informed  him  what  were  his  duties ; 
Vauban  fortified  his  towns ;  Riguet  constructed  his 
canals;  Perrault  and  Mansard  built  his  palaces; 
Puget,  Girardon^  Poussin^  Le  Sueur,  and  Le  Bnin 
embellished  and  ornamented  them ;  Le  Notre  laid 
out  his  gardens;  Comeille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Qui- 
nault.  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere,  and  Boileau  en- 
lightened his  reason  and  amused  his  leisure  houn; 
Montausier,  Bossuet,  Beauvilliers,  Fenelon,  Huet, 
Flechier,  and  the  Abbe  Fleury  brought  up  his 
children  and  grandchildren.  With  this  brilliant 
"  cortege"  of  immortal  geniuses  is  Louis  XIV. 
surrounded  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

"  Should  any  one  pretend  to  argue  that  such  ^ 
advantages  come  by  chance,  which  in  one  age 
produced  so  many  persons  of  all  degrees  of  talent, 
I  would  answer,  in  applying  to  Louis  XIV.  a  re- 
flection of  Sully's  with  regard  to  Henry  IV. : — 
^  It  is  to  the  King  that  belongs  the  praise  due  to 
a  good  government;  for  good  subjects  are  never 
wanting  under  any  king ;  but  hings  are  often  want- 
ing to  good  subjects.'  ^ 
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The  reader  will  draw  his  own  conclusions,  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  character, 
from  these  sketches  and  facts  of  the  times  and  society 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  must 
remember  the  vices  of  the  times,  as  an  excuse  for 
those  of  individuals.     If  the  politician  is  struck 
with   the   corruption   of  public   life   during   that 
period^  the  crime  was  in  the  times,  not  in  the 
nation,  for  a  worse  picture  is  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, in  that  respect,  during   the  corresponding 
reigns  of  Charles  IL  and  James  IL ;  reigns  that 
were  produced   by  a  revolution,   and  that  again 
created  a  revolution.     In  one  respect,  revolution 
acted  differently  on  French  history,  and  produced 
that  iron  grasp  with  which  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV., 
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and  since  then.  Napoleon,  governed  France ;  ali 
these  persons  having  been  formed  and  educated  id 
times  of  cscitcment  and  faction,  revolution  and 
bloodshed. 

The  Christian  philosopher  will  condemn  the 
immoral  conduct  and  the  bigotry  tliat  succeeded 
to  the  corruption  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  but  then,  again,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  England,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Germany  conld  not 
tell  a  better  story  in  the  ptivate  lives  of  the  peisoni 
about  their  courts.  In  one  respect,  France  difiered 
from  them :  the  great  world  of  politics  and  ambi- 
tion, of  passions  and  dissipation,  of  selfishness  and 
worldly  interests,  such  as  ever  has  existed,  aod 
does  now  exist  in  the  world  of  civilized  natians, 
was  then  organized,  classed,  and  had  a  leader  in 
Louis  XIV.  Kings,  queens,  mioisters,  and  leading 
persons  have,  in  fact,  so  much  to  answer  for,  that 
were  those  in  power  to  possess  tender  consciences 
and  weak  nerves,  they  would  never  act  at  alli  did 
they  consider  their  responsibility.  Durii^  tbit 
time  in  France,  out  of  a  mass  of  iniquity,  the 
virtues  of  individuals  rose  &om  the  multitude  i 
followed  to  do  evil ;  their  virtues  shone  forth  ia 
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splendour,  and  their  fiuilts  remain  Uke  specks  on 
the  sun,  which  do  not  affect  its  glory;  and  there 
were  virtues  practised  in  France  that  were  veiy 
striking. 

The  gratitude  of  children  to  parents  knew  no 
bounds,  whea  those  children  had  received  a  good 
education ;  and  friendship  was  a  virtue  of  every- 
day use.  The  iriendships  of  those  days  were 
warm,  constant,  and  &ithful;  friends  gave  their 
fortunes  and  influence  in  prosperity,  their  time  and 
consolation  in  sickness  and  adversity.  Few  buts 
and  ifs  are  to  be  found  in  their  description  of  each 
other,  and  they  publicly  acknowledged  their  ad- 
miration and  liking;  at  the  time  when  ^^Tesprit 
etoit  une  dignite,''  "Tamitie  etoit  une  devoir." 
Not  only  was  friendship  considered  a  duty,  but 
the  greatest  consolation  and  softener  of  calamity ; 
an  affair  of  the  heart  and  of  the  imagination,  and 
not  a  race  of  skill  and  strength  in  political  or  pro- 
fessional life. 

The  lover  of  literature  with  justice  admires  the 
days  of  Le  Grand  Monarque ;  the  lover  of  wit  de- 
lights in  them ;  and  the  artist  or  admirer  of  pictu- 
resque effect  finds  a  hundred  striking  scenes  to  rest 
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his  imagination  upon : — Molidre  reading  his  plays 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  or  to  La  Rochefoucauld; 
Mademoiselle  visiting  the  Queen  of  Sweden ;  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules  assembled  round  the  bed  of 
Madame  de  Rambouillet;  or  in  tragic  life,  the 
death  of  Turenne,  the  history  of  Madame  de 
Ganges,  or  that  of  the  unfortunate  Duchess  of 
Orleans. 


THE   END. 


T.  C.  Savill,  Printer.  107,  St.  Martln's-lftne. 
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